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A Month From Now 


If in about four weeks you find yourself a little tired of life as it 
is about you—if the movies seem to move too fast and meaninglessly, if 
the city streets seem dull and sordid, if your day’s work has become unin- 
teresting—remember there is a sure and easy way of getting out of. all this 
gray world into a brighter and pleasanter one. 

There is,’ fr instance, Grace Margaret Gallaher, who will take you 
up to Pettipaug, that quaintest and sweetest of all little seacoast towns, 
where the people are half rustic and half sailor and altogether human 
and delightful. “Strangers in Pettipaug” is the name of the novel. Look 
for it! 

Then there is the tale of the woman whose husband died leaving 
her the strangest of all properties for a woman to possess—a saloon. 
What would you do if you had a saloon? And how would you feel 
when you talked to women of the suffrage party? You will find out 
when you read this. story by Anne O’Hagan. 

Do you like children? There are all sorts here. There are the 
delightful English schoolboys described by that master of English humor, 
Eden Phillpotts. And then there are those dear little American girls of 
Ruth Herrick Myers’. Read the newest of this series, and learn how 
Elizabeth Ann and her friend went to the gypsy’s tent to have their for- 
tunes told, and the strange, half-humorous, and half-pathetic things that 
came of it. 

Then there is rollicking comedy in Holman Day’s new story, and 
tragedy and drama in the wonderful tale of the white woman who mar- 
ried a Hindu, by Annette Thackwell Johnson, and surprising incident 
in the story of the man who broke his leg to cheer up a dissatisfied wife 
in the yarn by Ben Ames Williams. These and a lot of other interesting 
things you will find, as we indicated at the top of the page, four weeks 
from now, on every news stand. They are all contained in the December 
number of 
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© MISHKIN 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, New Jersey 


Gentlemen: -- 

I would like to express 
my delight at renewing my contract 
with the Victor Talking Machine 
Company for ten, years more. 


During my extensive travels I 
have had such a vivid illustration 
of the great work you. are doing for 
the world that it’ is with the 
deepest feeling that I say I'm 
proud to be a part of such a great 
work, and that I may long enjoy 
- privilege'is the earnest wish 
) 


Yours very sincerely, 


A 
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Agents & Help Wanted 


I MADE $50,000 in five years with 
a small mail order business; began 
with $5. Send for free booklet. Tells 
how. Heacock, Box 718, Lockport, 
New York. 


MEN OF IDEAS and inventive 
ability. New list of “Needed Inven- 
tions,” “Patent Buyers,” and “How 
toGetYour Patent and Your Money.” 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 162, Wash., D.C, 


$50 weekly, evenings at home. No 
experience, no canvassing. Every- 
thing furnished, don’t worry about 
capital. Start at once. Boyd H. 
Brown, Dept. M 6, Omaha, Neb. 


AGENTS—The biggest money 
maker out in years. Concentrated 
Liquor Extracts. Makes the real ar- 
ticleathome. Saves over 50%. Some- 
thing new, enormous demand, sells 
fast, coins you money. Can be sold 
anywhere, wet or dry. Guaranteed 
strictly legitimate. Small condensed 
package. Territory going fast. Just 
send postal today. Universal Import 
Co., 614 Third St., Cincinnati, O. 


“AGENTS—400 Snappy Aluminum 
Specialties and Utensils, means a 
sale in every home. General Sales 
Course Free. $50.00 a week sure. 
Answerquick. American Aluminum 
Mig. Co., Div. S 49, Lemont, I.” 


AG ENTS Ww. AN TE D—TO - ADVE R- 
TISE OUR GOODS by distributing 
free sample to consumer, 90 cents an 
hour. Write for full particulars. 
Thomas Mfg. Co., 574 North Street, 
Davton, Ohio. 


Free Illustrated Book tells of about 
800,000 protected positions in U.S. 
service. Thousands of vacancies 
every year. There isa big chance 
here for you, sure and generous 
pay, lifetime employment. Just ask 
for booklet S-23. No obligation. 
Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C, 


“AGENTS—Big Business; new wash- 
ing machine; fits any tub; sells for $10. 
Big profit. Won medal, Panama Expo- 
sition. Just the thing for apartments. 
Write for he gaan Home Devices 
Corp. 241 Bush Term., _Bkly n., N.Y. 


MEN AND W OMEN e: earn up to 
$3000.00 yearly distributing Guaran- 
teed Hosiery from mill to wearer. 
All or part time. Repeat orders 
insure permanent increasing busi- 
ness. No capital or experience 
needed. K. Parker Mills, 2733 No. 
12th St., Phila, Pa. 
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Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


Motion Picture Plays—Continued. 





GOVERN MENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. Civil Service Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 

GENERAL AGENTS WANTED in 
each locality to see the trade and put 





out sub-agents on a new patented de-- 


air pressure. Motorists buy on sig 
as its use guarantees greater mileage. 
Popular prices three sizes. Ifyouare 
willing to work hard you can make 
big money. First man that can meas- 
ure up gets the agency—write now. 
Hansen Mfg. Co., 1214 Illuminating 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


AGENTS—STEADY INCOME, 
Largemanufacturerof Handkerchiefs 
and Dress Goods, etc., wishes repre- 
sentative in each locality. Factory 
Big profits, honest 
goods. Wholeorspare time. Credit 
given. Send for particulars. Freeport 
Mfg. Co., 30 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY.— 
The best line of food flavors, per- 
fumes, soaps and toilet preparations, 
ete. ever offered. Over 250 light 
weight, popular priced, quick selling 
necessities—in big demand—well ad- 
vertised—easy sellers—big reneaters 
—100% profit. Complete outfits fur- 
nished free to workers. Just a postal 
tuday. American Products Co., 3051 
American Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 

THOUSANDS Government Jobs 
open to men and women. $65.00 to 
$150.00 month, Write for list. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. B4, Rochester, N. Y. 


vice for inflating tires and iy on sigt 














Advertising 


WILLSHOW YOU by mail how you 
earn $25 to $100 week writing adver- 
tisements. Facts free. Page-Davis 
Co.. 6, Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED—New Ideas for Photo- 
plays at $10 to $100 each. Your “happy 
thoughts” worth cash. Get free book, 
Elbert Moore, Box 772 S9, Chicago. 


Music and Song Poems 


*. SONG poems wanted for publica- 
tion. Past experierice unnecessary. 
‘Our proposition positively unequal- 
ed. Send us your seng poems or mel- 
odies today or write for instructive 
booklet—its free. Marks-Goldsmith 
Co., Dept. 15, Washington, D. C. 


Business Opportunities 


FREE FOR SIX MON'THS.—My 
Special offer to introduce my maga- 
zine “Investing for Profit.” It is 
worth $10 a copy to anyone who has 
been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. It demonstrates the real earn- 
ing power of money and shows how 
anyone, no matter how or, Can ac- 
quire riches. Investing for Profit is 
the only progressive financial journal 
published. It shows how $100 grows 
to $2,200. Write Now and I'll send it 
six monthsfree. H.L. Barber, 407, 
20 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 











Games & Entertainment 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mon- 
ologues, Dialogues, Speakers, Min- 
strel Material, Jokes, Recitations, 
Tableaux, Drills, Entertainments, 
Make up goods. Large catalog free. 
T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 19 Chicago. 








Patents and Lawyers 


IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. 3 books with list 200 
inventions wanted sent free. Advice 
free. I get patent or no fee. R. B.Owen, 
39 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C, 








Motion Picture Plays 


WRITE Moving Picture Plays: $5 
each; all or spare time; correspond- 
ence course unnecessary; details free. 
Atlas Pub. Co,, 310 Atlas Bldg..Cin..O. 


WE ACCEPT Mss. in any form; 
criticise free; sell on commission, 
Big prices paid. Details free. Story 
Rey. Co., 11 Main, Smethport, Pa, 


$50 to $100 weekly writing moving 
Picture Plays. Get free book; valu- 
ableinformation; prizeoffer. Chicago 
Photo Playwright College, Box 278 P3, 
Chicago. 














PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS. Send 
for my free book “How To Get Them.” 
It’s full of information you should 
know. Joshua R. H. Potts, 8S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, 929 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, 805 GSt., W ashington, 

PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free, 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
Invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World's Progress, 
sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 








767 Ninth Street, Washington, D.C, 





GET A BETTER PLACE 


Uncle Sam Is Best Employer 


Pay is high and sure; hours short; 
places permanent; promotion regu- 
lar; vacations with pay; thousands of 
vacancies every year; all kinds of 
pleasant work everywhere; no lay- 
offs; no pull needed; common educa- 
tion sufficient. 


THIS BOOK 


tells of about 300,000 protected posi- 
tions in the U. S. Government Ser- 
vice, where there isa big chance for you— 
if you want it—with sure and generous pay 
and lifetime employment. Places open to 
American citizens of 18 or over. 

Special money back goin if you write 
today for Booklet R 1061. IT IS FREE. 

Earl Hopkins, shaded D.C. 

















soyd Syilavic System—written with only nine characters. No,“‘po- 
sitions’’—no, “‘ruled lines“—no “'s g°’—no ‘word-signs’’— no 
“cold notes."” Speedy, practical system that can be learnedin 30 days 
of home study, utilizing spare time. For full descriptive rratter, free, ad- 
dress, Chicago Correspondence Schools, 977 Unity Building, Chicago, lll. 
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By Cool Siloam 


By Anne O’Hagan 


Author of “Lucy Locket,” “The Sylvester Standard,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. C. 


EADING down the _ time-table, 
Jeffrey Albright smiled at his 
recollections. What visions the 

once familiar, back-country names 
called up before him! Rumsey’s Mill 
—the bleak station opposite the ruined 
mill, at which he used to alight for his 
precious two or three days of spring 
fishing; Canaan Crossroads, where 
Mary Bulkeley, his first sweetheart— 
eighteen years to his twelve—had gone 
to teach school one winter, the winter 
after she had taught in his village, 
Siloam Four Corners, and his had been 
the dear privilege of belonging to the 
household that “boarded teacher”; 
Sharon Falls, where the county fair 
had been held in long-distant Septem- 
bers, and whence the Albright oxen 
invariably came home with bright blue 
ribbons about their sturdy necks. His 
father, poor old man, had been a good 
farmer in those days, the days of his 
boyhood, twenty—twenty-five—years 
ago; as good a farmer as these aus- 
tere, rocky lands permitted any man to 
be. Jeffrey sighed, partly for his thir- 
ty-six vanished summers, partly for the 
vanished strength and aptitude of the 
old man. 

He remembered himself, a very tiny 
boy indeed, reluctantly marching into 
church on Sunday mornings beside a 


PUGSLEY 


large, rustling, beneficent presence, 
which, of course, had been his mother. 
He would have preferred to loiter near 
the sheds with the*men, until the first 
bronchial wheezes from the melodeon 
should summon all within. His, mother 
had died when he was seven, but he 
could still hear, when he gave himself 
up to reconstructing that quaint, stiff 
past, her voice ringing out in the old 
hymns. He had supposed then that the 
hymns celebrated neighborhood glories 
and events, promised neighborhood re- 
wards. “By Cool Siloam’s Shady Rill” 
very obviously referred to the mean- 
dering little river that bent an affec- 
tionate arm about the village, down be- 
yond the ball field. “Sharon’s dewy 
rose” was also undeniably the flower 
show at the fair—that “rose” epito- 
mized the long table in the tent where 
the women and the girls exhibited their 
damp bunches of posies, always a little 
wilted from the journey thither, always 
a little too wet as a result of their own- 
ers’ zeal in freshening them. And Ca- 
naan, of which the ministers used to 
read in sonorous voices—that, of course, 
every one understood to refer to Ca- 
naan Crossroads, with Mary Bulkeley 
presiding over its educational destiny— 
happy land! It had been a great sur- 


prise to him, on a visit far from home— 
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to the foreign land of Bridgeport—to 
and the Sunday populace calmly ap- 
propriating the hymns of his region and 
daring to arrogate to themselves the 
promises made so definitely and so lim- 
itedly to the up country. 

He folded the blue time-table wnt 
stared out at the forbidding March 
landscape. The ground was_ hard 
frozen; it would be four weeks, per- 
haps six, before plowing could begin. 
Silly of men to cling to such harsh, 
unfriendly soil when, two or three thou- 
sand miles to the west, lay easy, fertile, 
smiling acres. Still, he must remember 
that it had not been his own farsight- 
edness that had sent him thither, but a 
circumstance that had filled him with 
bitterness at the time—his stepmother’s 
jealousy of him, her determination that 
he should be “out of the way” of her 
boy. 

Of course it had been the very best 
thing that had ever happened to him— 
her insistence that his father should 
give him his “share” then, and that 
with that transaction should end his pro- 
prietary interest in his ancestral acres; 
but he had felt a hot resentment of her 
tactics and a hot humiliation at their 
success, at the time. Poor Ellalou! He 
‘lapsed back into the nomenclature of the 
days before she had become Mrs. Abner 
Albright, the buxom, young second wife 
of the stalwart, grizzled, middle-aged 
farmer. 

Yes, it had been better for him in that 
kindly, easy, arable West. He thought 
of his great, stoneless fields, of the 
power plows upturning the rich virgin 
earth, and the great machines garnering 
the mighty crops which that earth so 
lavishly grew. It had been much bet- 


ter for him! Yet, as he looked out at 
the bleached fields, with black-frozen, 
icy channels marking the creeks and 
brooks; as he caught glimpses of the 
hills, somber and sad in the afternoon 
light, dark with their pines and their 
laurel, gray with the thick tracery of 


‘aisle beside him, 


bare branches ; as he followed the rocky 
curve of the little river that the rail- 
road paralleled upward through the val- 
ley, an ancient pain he had thought 
long since assuaged sprang to throbbing 
life in his breast. It had been born in 
him, as it had been born in his father, 
to love this stern soil, to cherish more 
closely each fruit hard wrung from sul- 
len land and rocky field than all the 
easy, opulent gifts of more smiling 
countries. Of course he had long ago 
forgiven Ellalou; he had come some- 
how, despite the fact that the years had 
brought him no close ties of love, to 
understand that jealous greed of her 
motherhood. 

The train, emerging from the wind- 
ing, black-and-gray-girt valley, swung 
into the region of uplands, wide of 
prospect, rimmed with hills translu- 
cently blue, splendidly amethyst. He 
drew a deep breath of pleasure and 
home-coming. 

“Land where my fathers died,” 


he rumbled inaudibly. And then he 
hummed the hymn of the old, old days, 
when the little boy had marched re- 
luctantly into church ‘beside his stiffly 
rustling mother, while his father had 
loitered at the church sheds, ostensibly 
to hitch the horses, really to exchange 
the gossip of the neighborhood with 
all the similarly engaged men. 

“By cool Siloam’s shady rill, 

How sweet the lily blows.” 
He wondered if Ellalou had always 
kept up the clump of day lilies by the 
dining-room door which his own mother 
had set out. 

“Why, Jeffrey Albright! It is Jeffrey 
Albright, isn’t it?” 

A feminine figure blocked the narrow 
threw its shadow 
across the murky pane through which 
he was staring out at the wide, bare, 
jewel-outlined beauty of the March aft- 
ernoon. He turned his head quickly, 
rose awkwardly to his feet. 
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“Miss Liv- 
ermore!” he 
stammered. 
The young 
woman 
laughed. >i 


‘*Please PT fA 


don’t look at / 
me as if you : 
thought me a 
ghost. I’m 
perfectly real y \ 
—far too 

much _ so!” r 
She made a / 
little grimace 
of distaste ‘ 
for a really S| ts 
rather attrac- = =. 
tive opulence 
of figure, a 
becoming, 
rich curved- 
ness of cheek 
and chin. ’ 
“lve been // 
thinking it 
was you ever 
since ‘we 





AN 
changed at = \. 
Danbury i as 
—TI first saw SES 
you on the N = 
platform PP. gl 5 
there—but I JA AaB 


wasn’t quite He remembered himself, a very tiny boy indeed, reluctantly marching into church 


sure. It’s a 
great surprise 
to see you in this corner of the globe.” 

“And to see you!” he exclaimed. 
“Are you alone? May I come and sit 
with you? Are you going far?” 

He followed her down the aisle to a 
seat where a fur ulster, a silver-mounted 
valise, and a litter of magazines gave 
token of expensive occupancy. Oppo- 
site it sat a young woman in the re- 
pressed, neat black of a maid, holding 
in her lap a dog basket through the slats 
of which a Pekingese was visible. 


on Sunday mornings beside his mother. 


“All alone, except for my maid and 
my precious Ching.” A nod toward 
the dog explained the allusion. 

“But what, may I ask, are you doing 
up here in the wilderness at this -sea- 
son?” 

He settled himself beside her as she 
tossed the impedimenta on her seat 
across to the maid. 

“Isn’t it a shame,” she grumbled, in 
the pretty, pouting way of a petted 
woman, instead of answering him im- 
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mediately, “that there are no parlor cars 
on this branch from September until 
June? It ruins it for week-ends. I 
have a little place up at Mount Peter 
now, and I’m going up to investigate a 
robbery they telephoned me about this 
morning. Burglars seemed to have been 
in the house, but my farmer had no 
inventory Pf 

“Mount Peter?” he repeated. “That’s 
not very far from my home—my old 
home.” 

“To be sure! I remember, now, that 
you said you had come from some- 
where in this region when we’—she 
glanced at him roguishly—‘first met. 
But surely you haven’t given up the 
West?” 

“No; I’m merely home on family 
business. But you—#isn’t property at 
Mount Peter somewhat out of your 
line? I thought”—he reddened slightly, 
but spoke on with steadiness—“that 
you disliked country life.” 

“T did—and do,” was the prompt re- 
ply. “But I like well enough, for a 
few months in the year, the life of the 
city transported to the country. It’s 
quite different, you know.” 

“T suppose so,” he agreed indiffer- 
ently. 

“This part of the world has changed 
somewhat since you were here,” she in- 
formed him. “There are more and 
more summer settlements up among the 
hills all the time. It’s all the country is 
fit for, so. Douglas says—a playground 
for New York and the big Eastern 
cities, but ridiculous for farming and 
all that.” 

“How is Douglas?” he asked me- 
chanically, avoiding the question of the 
ultimate destiny of his birthplace. 

“Oh, misbehaving, as usual. He 
ought really never to have come back 
East. It was truly a misfortune for 
him to fall into a share of Uncle Hen- 
ry’s money. You see, there isn’t any- 
thing that really interests him in the life 
he leads in New York—and so he acts 





like every other man with too much 
money and too little occupation. I am 
sometimes awfully sorry he sold out 
to you.” 

“T’ve missed him a lot,” said Jeffrey. 

“He'll be so interested to hear that 
I’ve seen you. Are you East for long? 
Douglas will want to see you.” 

“IT don’t know how long I may be 
here. I’ve put things in such shape that 
my partner can manage alone for a year 
if need be; I couldn’t tell how long it 
might be necessary for me to stay back 
here. Douglas will remember him— 
Svenson, the Swede. What is Douglas’ 
address, by the way? I haven’t heard 
from him for two or three years.” 

“The Players’ Club is generally sure 
to catch him,” replied Douglas’ sister. 
“Dear me! I think the next is my sta- 
tion.” 

She began to gather her belongings 
together. Her maid held her sumptu- 
ous coat, and as she extended her arms, 
all the grace and strength of her supple 
figure were revealed. Her bright, dark 
eyes seemed to challenge the man who 
stood in the aisle awaiting her exit. 

“T should be glad to see you, too,” 
she said, smiling provocatively. “You 
have long ago, I’m sure, forgiven me 
for any little temporary hurt I did you 
—you’ve probably forgotten it by this 
time.” 

“There was nothing to forgive,” re- 
plied Jeffrey Albright quietly. “Those 
things are not matters of control.” 

“You’re incurably romantic still, I 
see!” There was something a little 
hard in her voice and on her lips. “But 
you'll come to see me in town? It will 
be such a pleasure.” 

The train grunted and jerked to a 
standstill beside a wooden station built 
in a clearing at the edge of a dark 
woodland. Jeffrey saw an automobile, 
bulking large and glittering in the fall- 
ing dusk. He watched his friend move 
toward it, with her graceful, strong, 
imperious motions. The maid followed 
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with the little dog’s basket, a dim, sub- 
dued, shadowy figure. A chauffeur, 
vast and shapeless in raccoon coat and 
cap and gloves, held open the door of 
the tonneau, arranged rugs of fur. He 
tucked his employer and his fellow em- 
ployee in, gathered leather bags from 
the platform, and sprang to his own 
place before the creaking train had dis- 
posed of its slim leather mail bag and 
was once again ready to puff and jerk 
its way out of the station. 

Jeffrey was able to achieve a little 
smile. It must have seemed to Miss 
Constance Livermore, that petted 
daughter of luxury, rather a presump- 
tion on his part—his proposal to her, 
eight years ago, when she had come 
West to visit her brother, Douglas, rus- 
ticated on the Montana ranch for the 
good of his soul; a presumption, even 
though, before he had ventured upon 
it, he had had such tokens from her 
as 





“Don’t be a fool, Jeff!” he reproved 
himself sharply, when he found that 
the memory of those tokens, following 
upon this unexpected glimpse of her, 
still had power to stir his blood. And, 
by way of assisting himself not to be 
a fool, he took out of his pocket the 
letter from Ellalou that was the cause 
of his journey East—the colorless, 
prim, uneducated little letter of the 
stepmother who had been so anxious to 
secure his banishment ten years ago. 
Although he was not ‘learned in the 
more fastidious ways of society, he 
knew well enough how his recent com- 
panion would look upon that sheet of 
pink letter paper, with the highly col- 
ored, highly glazed pair of hands at the 
top, clasping a bunch of forget-me-nots. 
Poor Ellalou! Her taste had always 
been garish, even to his uninstructed 
young perception. 


Dear Jerr: Yout father has had a slight 
stroke not a bad one and the doctor thinks 
he will be around all right in a month or so 
if nothing new sets in. But he is fretting 
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himself sick to see you and if you can come 
you'd better, as there is no knowing anything 
certain after a stroke the doctor says. 
Things ain’t been going very good with us 
the last year or two, and maybe you had 
better come to ease your father’s mind. 
He's taken a kind of dislike to Robbie, the 
same as old people sometimes do; not a 
real dislike, of course, for the boy is his boy 
and nobody could dislike their own flesh 
and blood, but he is sort of ‘cantankerous 
about everything the boy wants to do. He 
is quite an old man now and I guess he is 
beginning to show his age. I hope you can 
make it convenient to come. I have pa- 
pered your old room you used to have for 
you and we will all do our best to make you 
comfortable. Your father says please to 
come at once if convenient. You will 
scarcely know Robbie—he has grown so big 
and handsome. At least his mother thinks 
so, but maybe mothers are bad judges of 
looks. Hoping you can make it to come, 
Yours truly, Mrs. ABNER ALBRIGHT. 


He folded the ornate piece of paper 
again and restored it to his pocket. It 
had not quite fulfilled his purpose of 
banishing Constance Livermore from 
his mind; for a moment it only accen- 
tuated his impression of her, with her 
graceful, idle elegance, her good taste, 
her “good form.” It had been from 
her that he had first learned, eight 
years ago, that there was such a thing 
in the world as “good form,” though 
he had been obliged to rely upon in- 
stinct to teach him what it was. 

“Sigh—lome!” called the conductor 
through the car, drawling the first syl- 
lable to endless length, biting off the 
second almost vindictively. 

Jeffrey hurried into his overcoat, 
and, seizing his shabby dress-suit case, 
stepped out upon the platform. From 
the baggage car they were hurling down 
his trunk. He looked at the station 
yard. The hotel bus stood hopefully 
there, and two or three horse-drawn 
wagons. There was nothing from his 
home, as far as he could discern. He 
suddenly struck his hand against his 
leg. 

“By ginger!” he ejaculated, in the 
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expletive of his youth. “I forgot to 
telegraph them I was coming on this 
train !” 

He recalled that in the letter with 
which he had responded to Ellalou’s he 
had said he would telegraph from New 
York what train he would take to Si- 
loam Four Corners; but at the Grand 
Central Station there had been peril- 
ously few minutes in which to make 
the confused journey from the incom- 
ing Western express to the outgoing 
Berkshire local. The porter who had 
convoyed him through the disorder of 
wooden alleys and concrete runways of 
the “temporary station” had told him 
he would have ample-time to telegraph 
from Danbury; but at Danbury he had 
forgotten. 

“United States Hotel, sir? United 
States Hotel?” the driver of the hotel 
bus importuned him. 

He hesitated. Yes! He would go 
up to the hotel and have supper; that 
would be better than discommoding El- 
lalou at this hour. And he would drive 
out afterward. Or perhaps he would 
walk out. It would not be the first time 
he had merrily footed it across the hills 
for the four miles that lay between the 
station and the farm. That night was 
to be moonlit, too. After supper he 
would see. 

Driving up the village street in the 
darkness, he looked out at the low- 
roofed stores, the swinging signs. It 
amazed. him to find the place so un- 
changed after all the years of hi$ ab- 
sence ; conscious of changes within him- 
self, it seemed to him marvelous not 
to find them also in the place he had 
known. The granary stood where it 
had stood from his earliest recollection. 
Potkins & Prebles’ sign had gone un- 
painted apparently since he had left 
Siloam. He also.inferred that the sup- 
ply of gingham and Hamburg edging 
in Shreves’ ‘had remained unrenewed 
from that period. Before the garoware 
shop, the boys were still gathered, as 


of old. He wondered whether, as of 
old, Siloam had continued to alternate 
“wet” and “dry” seasons, and whether 
Farrell’s, next door to the hardware 
shop—Farrell’s, with its bar and its 
pool tables—was still the Mecca of 
youth during the “wet” seasons. 

There was a new post-office building, 
and Defree’s drug store at the corner 
beyond had certainly enlarged its show 
windows. They were vast recesses of 
plate glass now, and the green and red 
lights that had been the delight of his 
boyhood gleamed brilliantly in the new 
setting. The three white churches of 
the village faced one another. uncom- 
promisingly, as in his day. 

They drove across the little green. 
The United States Hotel boasted much 
more pomp than of old. A negro por- 
ter, resplendent in brass -buttons, stood 
by the hitching post, ready to convoy 
guests and their luggage up the path to 
the wide hall; when Jeffrey-had lived 
in Siloam Four Corners, the guest had 
found his way unaided from sidewalk 
to hostelry. Old Mackenzie, however, 
stood inside the office, as of yore. He 
looked not a day older—but how could 
he, Jeffrey reflected, when he had al- 
ways looked impossibly old? 

Old Mackenzie, hearing himself ad- 
dressed by name, peered sharply over 
his glasses at the single guest the-even- 
ing train had brought him. His face, 
pale and multitudinously wrinkled, 
seemed to crackle into sudden welcome 
as he recognized his interlocutor. 

“Jeff Albright!” he cried. ‘Well, 
well, welt! Jeff Albright! An’ not 
changed a mite—or scarcely what you 
would call a mite.” 

Jeffrey smiled; old” Mackenzie had 


always been famous for striving after 


exactness in speech. 
“You're much finer than you used to 
be, Mr. Mackenzie,” said the traveler, 


when he had recovered his hand and 
had assuaged its first muscular agony 
after Mr. Mackenzie’s greeting. 
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“Had to come to it, my boy; had to 
come to it!” complacently the landlord 
answered. “Automobile business— 
right in the path of the ideal route to 
the Green an’ White Mountains; sum- 
mer trade—summer residences of the 
aristocracy all around us. Had to come 
to it, my boy. Do you want a room? 
Just supper? Folks expectin’ you? 
That’s all right—we can send you out 
by buggy or auter, whichever you pre- 
fer. Think you'll walk? Well, you 
can suit yourself, but if you take my 
advice No, I ain’t heard much of 
your folks. Knew your father was 
sick a while back. He’s gettin’ on, the 
old man, an’ of course he’s got to ex- 
pect it. He’s two years older’n what I 
be. Got to look for sickness at his time 
of-life. Heard anythin’ about Robbie?” 

There was such an elaborately casual 
air about the question that Jeffrey im- 
mediately knew there was something to 
be learned about Robbie. 

“Nothing,” he answered anxiously. 
“My father doesn’t write ten lines a 
year, and Robbie has written only two 
or three times since I have been gone”’ 
—Jeff did not confide to old Mackenzie 
that the purport of his stepbrother’s let- 
ters had been to borrow—‘“and—Mrs. 
Albright vs 

“Guess Ellalou ain’t much of a hand 
to write, neither. Well, I dunno as 
there’s much to tell about Robbie. A 
leetle wild, I guess—a leetle mite wild! 
Ellalou was created to spoil a child— 
just created for that ‘purpose. Any 
one could see that with half an eye. 
Well, I guess she spoiled Robbie, all 
right. Whe old man—well, your paw 
is an old man. I guess he’d sort of for- 
gotten how to use the rod when Robbie 
was growin’ up.” 

“Has Robbie done anything in par- 
ticular?” asked Jeffrey anxiously. 

“Well, now, I really couldn’t say 
that. But he’s always hangin’ around 
Farrell’s. An’ if there’s any deviltry 
afoot, you kind of expect to hear that 
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Robbie Albright ain’t been far away 
when it was planned or executed. I 
guess it’s a good thing you’ve come 
home, Jeff. You can sort of put it to 
him better than your father or his 
mother. She won’t put nothin’ to him, 
anyway—she thinks all he does is just 
too cute for anythin’.” 

Jeffrey ate his supper with a sense 
of foreboding. Why in the name of all 


that was reasonable, he asked himself 


impatiently, did men marry inferior 
women and expect to have noble off- 
spring? Though he had been a boy of 
only eleven when his father had brought 
home the apple-cheeked, full-bosomed, 
giggling girl, Ellalou, to rule in his 
mother’s stead, he had known her for 
something tawdry, something cheap. 
He had marveled then, with a sense of 


- boyish shame, at his father’s infatua- 


tion; he had almost blushed to find the 
big, middle-aged man always making 
foolish errands from the fields to the 
house in order to kiss Ellalou’s_ red 
cheeks or to pull at her heavy black 
hair. She had been so—so silly! That 
had been his boy’s adjective, and the 
man could not better it. A silly, silly 
woman, vain, idle, pouting—of infe- 
rior fiber throughout. Well, his father 
was paying now for the years of his 
ignoble happiness, if these rumors 
about Robbie represented the truth. 

“ll drive in to-morrow to pick up 
my bag,” he told old Mackenzie, after 
supper. “I’m off to stretch my legs a 
bit now—I’ve been cooped up on trains 
for five days and nights.” 

“That’s what you get for settlin’ 
so far from Siloam,” old Mackenzie 
pointed out. 

A vaporous moon had climbed up 
into the sky while Jeffrey had been 
eating his supper, and by its light he 
made his way rapidly out of the vil- 
lage. Beyond the station the houses 


dwindled, grew farther and farther 
apart, and by and by he was out in the 
He knew every inch of 


open country. 
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the road, all its turns, all its rises and 
descents. He knew the upland points 
where the keen March winds would 
blow, unhindered, against him, and the 
hollows where the frozen brooks would 
give a piercing coldness to the night. 
He knew the woods through which he 
would wind and the meadows and pas- 
ture lands he would traverse. He re- 
membered almost every rock by the 
roadside, almost every bowlder in the 


fields. It was all dear to him, with his’ 


boyhood’s’ intensity of affection. 

He passed through Parsons’ woods, 
where, a quarter of a century ago, the 
boys had been wont to go chestnuting 
on golden Saturday afternoons and to 
play “ghost” pranks on shivery autumn 
evenings, and came out upon the stretch 
of highroad over the brow of Doyle’s 


Hill. In the white moonlight, he saw . 


a wagon ahead of him, an open wagon, 
drawn apparently by one horse and 
loaded, he guessed from the contours, 
with a few sacks of meal. His first, 
casual glance showed it aimed in the 
same direction as himself.- His next, 
more lingering survey, showed that it 
was stationary, though it was headed in 
the same direction. As he approached 
within hearing distance, he distin- 
guished a voice, feminine, sweet, urg- 
ing the horse forward. The horse 
seemed entirely deaf to pleas and com- 
mands, and entirely indifferent to the 
whip that cracked about its hind quar- 
ters. And above these sounds was the 
whimpering of children’s voices, bewail- 
ing their delayed suppers. Jeffrey has- 
tened his steps. 

“Good evening!” he called, as he 
came within hailing distance. “Can I 
help you? What seems to be the 
trouble ?” 

A woman, small, slight, so closely 
dressed that there was no superfluity 
of stuff about her to catch the winds, 
appeared at the horse’s head. Appar- 
ently she had just dismounted from the 
driver’s seat, and was now trying to 


drag the obstinate beast along, but with 
no more success than she had had in 
trying to drive it. She glanced sharply, 
with an air that even in the silvery 
half light impressed Jeffrey as compe- 
tent, toward the owner of the new voice, 
and she answered in a little tumble of 
words with a foreign accent. The two 
children, tiny things huddled close to- 
gether on the seat, had both ceased their 
crying when the stranger’s voice had 
sounded on their situation. 

Out of the musical little rushing tor- 
rent of words with which the woman 
replied to his salute, Jeffrey understood 
two—two often repeated, with desper- 
ate intonation. 

“No go! No go!” the small woman 
had cried tragically. 

He joined her at the horse’s head. 
She looked up at him in the moonlight 
with the darkest eyes, Jeffrey thought, 
he had ever seen. Whatever headdress 
she wore was concealed in the tight 
wrappings of a grayish veil, which cov- 
ered her head closely and confined every 
strand of hair. The dark eyes were 
earnest, intelligent, and just now Jef- 
frey read them as desperately angry. 

“Anything wrong with the harness?” 
he asked, and proceeded to investigate 
with a practiced hand despite the wom- 
an’s immediate “No, no! She all right. 
Harness all right!” 

Investigation proved her correct; the 
harness was all right. 

“Get in,” said he, “and I'll see if I 
can’t drive this beast.” 

The woman shook her head doubt- 
fully, but he nodded. : 

“Yes. You climb up and put one of 
the babies back on the meal sacks. Hold 
the other one on your lap, and I'll climb 
up beside you, and we'll see s 

He ended with an authoritative air. 
Jeffrey had always been a fair horse- 
man, and the last decade in the West 
had rendered him free from the least 
misgiving as to his ultimate success in 
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any encounter between himself and 
equine obstinacy. 

Hesitatingly, the little woman obeyed 
his instructions. He mounted beside 
her and took the reins. He chirruped 
gently to the horse, which remained 
quite unmoved by the attention. It re- 
mained unmoved also by the lashes that 
Jeffrey presently found himself admin- 
istering, unless a more determined dig- 
ging of hoofs into the wayside could 
be regarded as evidence of an effect 
produced. 

After her first fluent outbreak, the 
little woman had been silent. Jeffrey 
did not altogether enjoy the thought 
that he was not showing up well in 
those highly intelligent eyes. of hers. 
He dismounted and went to the horse’s 
head. He peered into the determined 
features of the beast; no other thing on 
earth is capable of expressing such de- 
termination as the long, goggle-eyed 
face of a horse with ears laid back. 

“Battle’s old balky mare, Flora, by 
all that’s funny!” he suddenly called 
out. He laughed aloud in the moon- 
light. “Don’t worry!” he cried to the 
woman. “We’re all right now.” 

She received the statement without 
comment, looking at him gravely—Jef- 
frey thought almost critically—as he 
returned to the wagon. 

He mounted beside her again, and, to 
her astonishment—perhaps slightly to 
her terror—he began to sing in a loud, 
clear voice: 

“Shall we gather at the river, 
Where bright angel feet have trod?” 


3ut even as she shrank away from 
the obvious evidence of insanity, cul- 
minating in the long-drawn tremolo of 
the “trod,” the horse began to move 
forward. ~Her dark eyes grew larger 
and more brilliant. She half turned on 
the seat as if to gather the little boy 
on the meal sacks behind her into the 
protection of her arms. It was evident 
that she had a momentary fear that 


witchcraft was being practiced upon 
the horse. And however desirable the 
immediate results—for Battle’s Flora 
continued to move with considerable 
sprightliness as the words of the hymn 
rolled out behind her—the little woman 
seemed to have no mind for trafficking 
with the powers of darkness, even to 
her own advantage. But looking at 
Jeffrey, at first in panic, her terror and 
distrust gradually melted. This was no 
black magician who sat beside her, lust- 
ily roaring out the words of a hymn, 
his kind, plain face overspread with 
smiles. 

After a stanza or two, Flora was 
sufficiently confirmed in her activity to 
proceed without the incentive of song. 
Jeffrey ceased from his vocal exercise, 
and, with the same amused smile on 
his face, turned to the little woman. 

“T’ve known that horse since I was 
a kid,” he told her. “I’m surprised 
she’s still living. Why, let me see’”—he 
frowned in calculation—‘“Battle’s Flora 
must be mighty near to twenty years 
old. I’ve been away from these parts 
ten years. And I can remember when 
Flora was foaled—it must have been 
near ten years before that. That was 
her one bad trick—that balking. Be- 
gan that way when she was broken to 
the shafts. The first time Old Man 
Battle ever hitched her to a buggy, she 
tust laid back her ear® and. dug her 
heels into the gravel in the stablé yard 
and wouldn’t budge. He coaxed and he 
beat, he pulled and he dragged, but 
Flora just laid her ears a little closer 
to her head and dug those heels of hers 
in a little harder and declared she 
wouldn’t budge. 

“About that time a wagonload of 
youngsters, bound for Laurel Grove— 
the Sunday-school picnic of the Zion 
M. E. Church it was—went by, singing 
at the top of their lungs that hymn I’ve 
just been singing. Well, if you'll be- 
lieve me, Flora pricked up her ears, 
undug her feet, and started for the 
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road, bent on following the picnic party, 
it seemed. She never had any other 
tricks, but every now and then she got 
balky, and the:only way to get her over 
it was to start ‘Shall We Gather at the 
River.’ ” 

How much of this narrative Jeffrey’s 
companion understood he could not 
judge. He realized, as he looked at 
her, with his face wrinkled in the pleas- 
ant lines of old recollection and amuse- 
ment, that she had not known alto- 
gether what he was talking about. But 
the dark eyes beneath the close, gray- 
ish headdress were fixed on him with 
an intentness that told him how keenly 
the littke woman desired to understand. 
She had gained some impression from 
the anecdote, for a little smile quivered 
upon her lips. She broke into the hymn 
herself. “ ‘Shall We Gader How 
you call it?” Jeffrey repeated the words 
to her carefully and hummed the air. 
She nodded her head in time to the 
melody and hummed it under her 
breath. 

“Which way you want to go?” Jef- 
frey asked her when they came to a 
fork in the road, beginning to speak 
the elided English that is the general 
concession to a foreign hearer. 

The little woman indicated the right- 
hand fork and made a gesture as if to 
take the reins from him. 
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“No more go,” she said. “I drive all 


‘Shall We Gader at de 
I make him go. I very 
No more make you away 


right now. 
Reever’—yes. 
tank you. 
your house.” 

“But you’re not taking me out of my 
way at all,” Jeffrey assured her warmly. 
“My road lies this way, too. Albright’s 
farm—you know?” 

It seemed that she did know AIl- 
bright’s farm, but she intimated that 
she did not recognize Jeffrey as one of 
the inhabitants of it. 

“Albright, yes. No Old Man 
bright? No young Robbie?” 


Al- 
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Jeffrey admitted that he was neither 
his father nor his young.half brother. 
“And you, where do you live?” he 


asked. “You weren’t here when I went 
away, ten years ago.” 

“No, me, I come last year. I buy 
Mistaire Stout, his place. You know?” 


“Yes, I know it,” said Jeffrey, some- 
what shortly. “You seem to have taken 
over most of the decrepit property in 
the neighborhood, what with Battle’s 
Flora and the old Uriah Stout place. 
What did the old man sting you for it?” 

“Steeng ?” 

She repeated the word and looked at 
him with a smile suggestive that she 
somehow guessed the expression to be 
unauthorized by the best standards. It 
was a pretty smile. It intimated that 
there were possibilities of merriment 
and demure mischief in the little 
woman. It modified the impression he 
had gained of her as of some one trag- 
ically tense. 

“I mean how much did it cost you? 
If it isn’t impertinent to ask,” he added 
hastily. And then another thought 
crossed his mind. “Or did your hus- 
band buy it?” 

“My husban’? No, no! Me no hus- 
ban’. Husban’ There was a sec- 
ond’s pause in her eager, almost ve- 
hement asseverations. Then, as if her 
ill-equipped vocabulary supplied the 
right word to her groping, “My husban’ 
—he dead.” 

“Well, I hope they haven’t been doing 
you,” remarked Jeffrey. 

It would be curious, however, if they 
hadn’t—those notorious old skinflints, 
Battle and Uriah Stout! But he did 
not press the question of the cost any 
farther. Ahead of him, ghostly in the 
misty March moonlight, he saw the out- 
lines of the little, old, tumble-down cot- 
tage beneath the great elms, which; in 
his day, had sheltered Uriah Stout on 
those infrequent occasions when Uriah 
had been unable to wrest more com- 
fortable shelter elsewhere from his 
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There was a look of relief on her pretty querulous features as finally, her scrutiny ended, 
she opened the door to let him in. 191 
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wearied friends and relatives. He had 
claimed kinship with half the country- 
side about Siloam, and from the time 
his wife had died, thirty years before, 
he had timed his cousinly and avuncular 
visits with a nice regard for the saving 
of meals and firewood at home. 

Jeffrey perceived, as they drew nearer 
the little group of buildings, that no 
repairs had been made since his de- 
parture from the neighborhood, ten 
years before. One L of the low-roofed 
house was gone entirely. He could see 
that the chimney was uneven from 
fallen bricks, and that the ridgepole 
sagged in the center. The old cow 
barn was a heap of ruin, too. It was a 
forlorn place,-for all the picturesque- 
ness that used to enchant the eyes of 
the summer people. 

He drove into the yard and drew tp 
before the house door. 

“Tf you'll get me a lantern, I'll put 
your meal in the barn and put up your 
horse for you,” he said. 

But the little woman protested with 
great volubility. She could do it all— 
she and her big boy; not the little one, 
not the baby, whose heavy, limp, little 
body she had lifted from the meal 
sacks, but her big boy. And at that 
reiterated, proud “big,” a little lad of 
eight or ten made his appearance at the 
house door, lantern in hand. 

There was a torrential interchange of 
breetings and news in Hungarian, or 
whatever language it was—Jeffrey did 
not know. But he did know that the 
task of unloading seemed to him far 
too heavy for any of these tiny people. 
Disregarding her protest, he drove back 
toward the ramshackle barn, and, by 
the light of the little boy’s lantern, un- 
loaded the grain. The child, with a 
good deal of dexterity, got Flora out 
of her trappings and into her stall. 

“You’re a pretty good man for your 
size,” Jeffrey commended him. ‘What’s 
your name?” 

The boy’s name, it seemed, was Peter 


his mamma! 


—Peter Slemka. And the little boy’s 
name was Joe, and the little girl’s Lisa. 
.» “And my mamma, she has name of 
Mara,” Peter proudly informed his new 
acquaintance. ‘“Mara—it is nice name, 
yes? My mamma ver’ nice lady. I go 
school. I learn Inglis. I teach my 
mamma Inglis.” 

“Your mother is a very nice lady 
indeed,” assented Jeffrey heartily. 
Then, unable to resist the universal 
adult impulse to point a moral for the 
young, he added: “And you must al- 
ways be a very good son to her. You 
take care of her.” 

Oh, sure, Peter would take care of 
Peter was going to be 
very good to his mamma indeed, and 
by and by, when he had a lot of money, 
he was going to buy her shoes, so that 
she could wear them all the time, just 
like the American ladies; not just for 
Sundays and village-going days. Jef- 
frey encouraged this intention by be- 
stowing a quarter upon young Peter 
as he took leave of him outside the 
barn door. 

Walking on to his father’s place, a 
mile beyond, he turned once or twice 
to look at the dilapidated huddle of 
buildings in the moonlight. An orange 
square of light, warming to the heart, 
shone out beneath the bare elms. In 
Uriah Stout’s peregrinating days there 
had seldom been a gleam of lamplight 
in those windows to cheer the way- 
farer. Thinking of the gallantry that 
dared the unknown possibilities of ex- 
istence in an unknown land, he almost 
forgot to speculate upon the meaning 
of Ellalou’s letter, and the severity of 
his father’s sickness. 


CHAPTER II. 


The Albright farm was a very dif- 
ferent matter from the Uriah Stout 
farm. Glimpsed’ from a _ distance— 
from the brow of a neighboring hill, 
perhaps—it seemed alntost a village in 
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itself, with its cow barns and horse 
barns, its silos, its windmills, its tool 
houses, its chicken houses, its dairy, 
and what not. Among all these im- 
posing edifices, well built, well painted, 
well repaired, the dwelling house 
seemed rather small, but this was only 
by contrast. Removed from the dwarf- 
ing neighborhood of so many buildings, 
it would be seen to be an ample, old- 
fashioned, New. England farmhouse, 
built in the days when country builders 
were born with an eye for proportion 
and grace. 

It stood back from the roadside per- 
haps fifty feet. Along the road, on 
either side, grew a great line of giant 
maples, planted when the first Albright 
had cleared the fields of rocks and built 
his dwelling. To-night, in the moon- 
light, they were ghosts of trees, shorn 
of all their summer vividness of life. 
But Jeffrey’s heart swelled at sight of 
them. 

He loved this home of his race. He 
was inarticulate about his passion for 
it, as is the way of plain men. But, 
coming to it now, after so long an ab- 
sence, there was a throbbing in his 
throat of pleasure and of pain. He 
knew, he thought, every granite rock 
in the stone walls that old Farmer Al- 
bright never permitted to tumble into 
dilapidation.. He knew every hillock, 
every valley, of the rolling, well-cleared 
meadows and pastures. He knew all 
the secrets of the hundred acres of 
woodland—all the timid, eager life that 
palpitated within them. 

He heaved a sudden sigh as he drew 
nearer the house. Would Robbie, to 
whom all this would descend—would 
Robbie care for it as he, Jeffrey, 
would have cared? Robbie, as Jeffrey 
recollected him, was rather the son of 
Ellalou, weak, vain, indolent, and peev- 
ish, than of that iron old man, his 
father. Ah, well, it was useless to pon- 
der that question again! It had been 
settled forever when he, at Ellalou’s in- 


sistence, had resigned all claim. to his 
inheritance, had taken the monetary 
equivalent of his share, and had gone 
into the West with it. 

He swung himself over the stone wall 
at the foot of the last rise that led to 
the house. He had always done that, 
as a-boy, for some forgotten boy’s rea- 
son. He saw a light in the upper story 
of the house. The lower story was in 
darkness. Naturally; the night was 
wearing on. As he came nearer, a 
mighty barking greeted him. Down the 
slope careered a great beast. Behind 


that, as vociferous, though less speedy, 
came his own old collie, Scottie. 
Scottie, old boy!” 


“Why, Scottie! 
he called. 

He felt convicted of ingratitude, of 
heartlessness, when he remembered 
how seldom he had thought of Scottie 
in the last ten years. Why,_ Scottie 
must be sixteen years old now! Poor 
old dog! 

At the sound of the remembered 
voice, Scottie’s challenging bark became 
a delighted ery of welcome. He flew 
faster than his young companion and 
leaped lovingly upon the newcomer. 
He sought to lick Jeffrey’s face; with 
a few short, gruff barks, he seemed 
to inform the young wolfhound who 
accompanied him that this was no ma- 
rauder, but a beloved master. The - 
wolfhound, at any rate, moderated the 
belligerence of his utterances and 
smelled Jeffrey with tentative friendli- 
ness. The three walked up the hill to- 
gether, Scottie’s short, delighted yelps 
trying to convey to the household his 
glad, important news. 

Jeffrey went to the side door beneath 
the lighted window and rapped. After 
a few moments he heard the window 
above him raised, and Ellalou’s voice, a 
funny compound of natural tremulous- 
ness and assumed gruffness, called out: 

“Who’s there,. and what do you 
want?” 

“It’s me, Ellalou—Jeffrey.” 
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“Lands sakes alive! Jeffrey Al- 
bright! How come you here at this 
time o’ night? It’s near eleven. Wait 
a minute an’ I’ll come down an’ let 
you in.” 

Ellatou’s minute lengthened to five. 
Finally, however, she appeared at the 
door, a slatternly figure in her flannel 
wrapper, with strands of hair half fall- 
ing over her eyes. She held a small 
glass lamp in her hand, and held it high 
to péer at Jeffrey through a crevice in 
the door, before she admitted him. But 
there was a look of relief on her pretty, 
querulous features as finally, her scru- 
tiny ended, she opened wide the door 
and let him in. 

“Your pa’s awful impatient to see 
you,” she remarked, when he had 
shaken her limp hand, “but I tell him 
you got to have a bite to eat before you 
go upstairs.” 

“T’m not hungry. I had my supper 
in the village. I got in on the up train 


this evening, and as long as I hadnt 
given you warning, I thought it best to 


eat down there. I’m ready to see father 
as soon as may be.” 

“Wait a minute. I want to say some- 
thin’ to you before you go up.” 

She drew him along the passageway 
toward the musty parlor. The homely, 
odorous, lived-in warmth of the kitchen 
sand dining room failed as she opened 
the door of the best room. Jeffrey 
recollected his mother’s funeral as he 
stepped inside the chill, clammy at- 
mosphere. 

“Your pa’s awfully down on Robbie,” 
began Robbie’s mother nervously, half 
agitated, half angry. “I just want to 
warn you not to mind all he says. He’s 
notional. Sick people generally are. 
An’ when they’re sick an’ old, too * 
Ellalou completed her sentence by a 
gesture indicative of the inadequacy of 
mere words. 

“T don’t know that I rightly made 
out just what’s the matter with father,” 
said Jeffrey. He felt a faint resent- 
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ment stir within him at his stepmoth- 
er’s peevishly accusatory tones. 

“Well, it seems to have been a kind 
of stroke,” answered Ellalou. “He'll 
never be the same man again, the doctor 
says. But he’s likely to be able to get 
around some. That is, if he don’t have 
a setback or anythin’. But I want you 
to promise me not to pay much atten- 
tion to all he has to say against Robbie. 
I really think the reason he was so set 
on gettin’ you home was to talk against 
Robbie. Of course, he wouldn't say 
anythin’ to strangers—he’s got too 
much pride for that. An’ I just won’t 
listen to him. But don’t you pay much 
attention. It’s all sick man’s notions, 
anyway.” 

“Oh, I guess I'll have to let him re- 
lieve his mind. But I’ll remember that 
he’s sick, and that Robbie’s a young 
fellow,” Jeffrey promised. 

Arrived in his father’s room, over 
the dining room, with a big black pipe 
from the stove below running from 
floor to ceiling and diffusing a sort of 
secondary heat, he found the old man 
fuming with impatience. It was diffi- 
cult to conceive of him as an invalid, 
so keen and bright were the blue eyes 
set beneath the shaggy gray eyebrows, 
so ruddy was the old man’s color de- 
spite his bedridden weeks. 

“Why didn’t you bring him up at 
once? What were you talkin’ about 
down there?” He hurled the angry 
questions at Ellalou, even as his big, 
stiff, dry old hand seized his son’s. 
“That’s the worst of bein’ tied to your 
bed, Jeff?’ he went on, without waiting 
for Ellalou’s answer. “They’re always 
plannin’ things an’ plottin’ things be- 
hind your back. Why didn’t you send 
word you were comin’? You could 
have been met as well as not. Maybe 
your brother Robbie would been willin’ 
for once to stay at home an’ meet you 
with his stink wagon.” 

“So Robbie’s got an automobile, has 
he? That must be a help to you all in 
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getting-about. I didn’t have time to 
telegraph from New York—just made 
the afternoon train up, as it was. Don’t 
bother about not having met me. I’ve 
just been telling Ellalou I had my sup- 
per down at the tavern, and renewed 
my acquaintance with the place.” 

The old man had been eying his tall 
son with a look half pride, half jeal- 
ousy. 

“You don’t look as though you’d ever 
had a sick day in your life,” he grum- 
bled. “How did you leave things back 
there? Fixed so you could stay a spell, 
until I get on my feet again? We've 
got to have a man here to keep the 
place from goin’ to pieces. Your 
brother Robbie’s no better than a girl 
—a blamed sight worse than a lot of 
girls I’ve known. You’ve got to stay 
with me through plowin’ an’ plantin’— 
yes, an’ through hayin’ an’ harvestin’, 
too. It'll be six months before I’m my- 
self again. Can yer do it, Jeff?” There 
was an intensity of anxiety in the 
strong, old voice. 

“Surest thing you know,” replied 
Jeffrey, with exaggerated lightness. 
“And now, sir, you must go to sleep. 
And if Ellalou will tell me where I’m 
to bunk, I’ll go and reel off a few 
rounds myself. Those sleeping cars 
don’t invite big fellows like me to soft 
repose.” 

“Never was in a sleepin’ car in my 
life,” boasted the old man. “Never was 
a night’s journey away from Siloam. 
Never saw any reason for bein’. But 
you get along to bed now. Ellalou, 
where you goin’ to put him? In his old 
room? That’s right. I think I'll get 
some sleep to-night, knowin’ the old 
place won’t go to the dogs this year, 
for all the old man’s shelved. We'll 
have a talk in the mornin’, boy.” 

As she lighted him through the chilly 
halls toward his own old room, over 
the kitchen, Ellalou spoke complain- 
ingly of her husband and his attitude 
toward Robbie. But Jeffrey soothed 
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her, and by and by was stretched out, 
beneath a suffocating weight of com- 
forters and quilts; on the same bed on 
which he had been wont to sleep the 
heavy, dreamless sleep of youth. He 
was very tired, and not even all the 
excitements of the afternoon—his meet- 
ing with the woman he had so unso- 
phisticatedly hoped to make his wife, 
his neighborly adventure with the trig, 
appealing little Hungarian woman and 
her brood, his doubts about the rela- 
tions existing between his father and 
his half brother—could keep him long 
awake. 

He did not know what time it_was 
when he was aroused from that first 
deep sleep of his by the throbbing of 
a motor beneath his window. Drowsily 
he listened. Then the sound seemed 
to die away toward the barns. He re- 
membered, then, his father’s animosity 
toward Robbie’s new acquisition, the 
“stink wagon.” He supposed the boy 
was “beauing” some girl beyond the 
limits of his father’s acquaintance; no 
such black crime, though likely to prove 
irritating to the domineering, old sick 
man. He listened for a moment, to 
hear the door open and Robbie creak 
up the stairway, but he was too drowsy 
to wait until his ears were rewarded 
by the sounds. He sank fathoms deep 
into sleep again, and when next he 
woke, it was to bright sunshine pouring 
in through his many-paned windows, 
to the odor of coffee and buckwheat 
cakes rising invitingly from the kitchen 
below. 

Robbie was not at breakfast. The 
table was laid for only two in the sunny, 
warm kitchen. Ellalou was _ bustling 
about the stove. On a side table there 
were two trays. Jeffrey looked at them 
in surprise, after he had greeted his 
stepmother. 

“Who else is sick?” he asked. “You 
running a regular hospital here, Ella- 
lou?” $ 

“Robbie didn’t get in till awful late 
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last night,” answered Ellalou, half 
pleadingly, half defiantly, as she piled 
a plate with sausages. “I’m goin’ to 


give him his breakfast in bed, an’ let 


him get his sleep out afterward.” 

“Why!” Jeffrey could not keep the 
blank amazement out of his eyes and 
voice at this unheard-of coddling. 
“Why, who does the chores ?” 

A color higher than that which her 
kitchen tasks had planted on Ellalou’s 
cheeks burned on them at this question. 

“There ain’t so much to do,” she 
parried the inquiry. “Only two horses 
to feed besides old Bess, and the chick- 
ens——” 

“How many cows are you milking 
Jeffrey’s voice was a little sharp and 
stern. His father’s herd of Guernseys 
had been a notable one in the country- 
side. 

“We’re only milkin’ two,” said Ella- 
lou. 

She spoke sullenly, and there were 
obstinate lines about her mouth. ° Jef- 
frey could not repress an exclamation, 
but he controlled himself. He read hos- 
tility in every line of his stepmother’s 
face. 

“Well, even at that,” he said, “‘who 
does the milking ?” 

“Why, Robbie does the chores gen- 
erally,” declared Ellalou. “When he 
oversleeps himself, like this mornin’, 
well—I was brought up on a farm, 
wasn’t I? Guess I’m equal to milkin’ 
two cows an’ feedin’ a pair of work 
horses.” She nodded her head defi- 
antly. “Sit right down there, Jeff,’ she 
hurried on. “I’m goin’ to take these 
trays upstairs, an’ I'll be right back. 
You just help yourself till I come.” 

Jeffrey was silent as he held the 
kitchen door open for her. She did 
not meet his eyes, and he kmew that 
there was mortification as well as heat 
and anger on her flushed face. Poor 
Ellalou! * Poor, silly fool of a woman! 
Overworking, scheming, fretting, and 
all to what purpose? That she might 
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the more effectively ruin an idle, un- 
grateful young whelp; thus harshly, in 
his thoughts, did Jeffrey characterize 
his young brother. 

When she came downstairs again, 
Ellalou carried, in place of the trays 
she had brought up, a fur coat. With 
smiling pride, she held it up for Jef- 
frey’s inspection. 

“T want you should see how good 
Robbie is to his mother,” she an- 
nounced, holding the garment spread 
out before Jeffrey. ‘“Ain’t it pretty? 
Seal—real seal, they tell me. I ain’t 
no judge of furs myself. An’ with an 
ermine collar an’ cuffs. Comes down 
almost to my heels. An’ look at the 
linin’!” She turned it to show him 
the brocaded lining, in which gold 
threads gleamed among dark-red roses. 
“Handsome, isn’t it?” she ended com- 
placently. 

“T should say so!” said Jeffrey. But 
the words came haltingly. “Robbie been 
to the city? That don’t look much like 
Potkins & Prebles’.” 

“Oh, it ain’t a new coat, of course,” 
Ellalou hurried to explain. “There 
was an auction over Mount Peter way 
last fall—one of the city families sellin’ 
off everythin’. Things went for a song, 
Robbie Says. He got me this there. I 
expect it’s had a lot of wear already— 
that is, as much as city folks give any- 
thin’. They’re always changin’! But 
it’ll last out my time, with a new linin’ 
every five or ten years. That’s the 
advantage of Robbie’s auter—Mount 
Peter an’ Green Mountain an’ all them 
swell places ain’t no farther to him in 
it than Siloam Four Corners is to us 
with old Bess. But you can’t make his 
pa see it. Just dead set against every 
new thing. It’s awful, gettin’ old an’ 
not keepin’ up with the times.” Ella- 
lou sighed philosophically, as she seated 
herself behind a mound of buckwheat 
cakes. 

When he had finished his breakfast, 
Jeffrey announced that he was going 
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up to have a talk with his father. Ella- 
lou stopped him nervgusly. 

“Don’t you say anythin’ to your pa 
about me doin’ the chores,” she en- 
treated nervously. “I ain’t done it more 
than two or three times. An’—an’, Jef- 
frey!” She spoke his name with plead- 
ing. “You'd better not mention to your 
pa about the herd—about there bein’ 
only two cows left—two milkin’ cows, 
that is; there’re five dry. It'd only 
make him nervous, an’ the doctor says 
he must be kept quiet an’ peaceful.” 

“But what do you mean, Ellalou? 
I-won’t say anythin’ about the chores, 
since you don’t want me to, and since 
I’ll be here myself to tend to them. But 
about the cows—doesn’t my father 
know the size of his herd?” 

“You see,” she mumbled, in confu- 
sion, “we were milkin’ nine when your 
pa was took. But—but—well, it seemed 
to Robbie that. some of them weren't 
up to the mark. There’s been an awful 
lot of tubberc’losis in the herds around 
here. An’ there were seven of ours 
that seemed as though they might be 
gettin’ sick. Of course, Robbie didn’t 
want to be caught with any sick cows 
in the herd—the inspectors are some- 
thin’ awful since you’ve been gone !— 
an’ he didn’t just want to have them 
condemned, in case they should be sick. 
Se he—he drove a real good bargain 
an’ sold off seven of them.” 

“Without my father’s sanction?” Jef- 
frey’s voice was stern. 

“Now don’t you go takin’ any high 
hand with me an’ Robbie,” replied Ella- 
lou, hysterically belligerent. “You’re 
only a visitor here. You ain’t got no 
more rights here than a stranger!” 
Then her anger changed to whining. 
“Your pa’s a sick man,” she said, “an’ 
he was sicker then. He wasn’t to be 
worried about anythin’—them were the 
doctor’s orders. -Not to be worried 
about anythin’! An’ you can just imag- 
ine how worried he’d have been if he’d 
heard that his herd was threatened with 
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tubberc’losis. Why, it would’ve meant 
a month’s setback to him! An’ that’s 
the reason I’m askin’ you not to say 
anythin’ to him now. You don’t want 
to throw him into a relapse, I suppose ?” 

“No, I don’t suppose I do. But tell 
me—when the herd was so much larger, 
was there no one to help Robbie ?” 

“Ned Grimes was here, the same as 
usual,” snapped Ellalou. “What your 
father could see in that old poke, I 
never did know. But we was winterin’ 
him, same as usual. He was the only 
hired hand your father would keep on 
the place durin’ the winter. He thought 
he owned it, Grimes did! He had no 
idea of his place. I couldn’t put up 
with him, an’ neither could Robbie. Just 
as soon as your pa took to his bed, that 
dratted feller seemed to think he was 
goin’ to be boss. Well,” finished Ella- 
lou vindictively, “he don’t think so no 
longer !” 

Jeffrey went upstairs slowly. Break- 
fast with Ellalou had been a meal full 
of surprises. 

“I think it’s high time I came home,” 
he said to himself. 

He frowned; he hated to join the 
conspiracy of silence against his father. 
But Ellalou’s constant warning about 
the danger of agitating the old man 
gave him pause when he thought of 
talking frankly to him. He hoped that 
he was not going to have too unpleas- 
ant a time with his lordly young half 
brother, who owned an automobile, pre- 
sented his mother with magnificent, sec- 
ondhand fur coats, and had his break- 
fast served to him in his bed; but it 
seemed. unlikely that his visit home , 
would pass off without some friction 
between them. 

On the landing, he met Robbie, plate 
in hand, about to call down the kitchen 
stairs for a feesh supply of provender. 
A tall, thin boy he was, with the effec- 
tive, dark coloring that had been Ella- 
lou’s twenty-three or four years ago; 
a pretty boy despite an unpleasant 
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weakness of the mouth and a slight re- 
cession of the chin; a pretty boy, whose 
tangle of dark lashes about the healthy 
sparkle of his eyes almost blinded one 
to the fact that those eyes had a trick 
of looking only sidewise at one. 

“Hello, Rob, you young sinner, you 
Jeffrey spoke with a conscientious ef- 
fort at heartiness, and with, perhaps, 
some faint revival of the old affection 
he had felt for Robbie in his cradle. 
“You must have made a night of it, 
young fellow!” 

“Hello, Jeff, old man! Say, you’re 
looking well. You’ve improved a lot. 
The West must agree with you.” Thus 
Robbie, in frank surprise and admira- 
tion at some new quality in Jeffrey’s 
personality. “It was pretty late when 
I got in—had a blow-out. Why didn’t 
you let us know you were coming? I 
could have met you and brought you 
out in fifteen minutes—better than old 
Bess, what ?” . 


? 


“Well, it’s probably better I didn’t let 


you know. I might have interfered 
with that pleasant party of yours.” Jef- 
frey eyed the boy shrewdly as he ban- 
tered him. 

Rob airily dismissed the notion of 
interference. 

“TI didn’t start till after eight, any- 
way. How did you come out? It must 
have taken you a long time or you’d 
have been here before I left.” 

Jeffrey related his meeting with the 
Slemka family. Robbie burst into a 
loud laugh at the story of the balky 
niare, but checked it suddenly, with a 
startled look in the direction of his 

“father’s room. 

“The dagos and the hunkies are 
coming in all around here,” he grum- 
bled, after his outburst of pleasure had 
subsided. “Damn _ the foreigners! 
They’re bringing values down all 
around. It’s an outrage to let them 
in the way the government does.” 

“They’ve been the making of the 


West,” said Jeffrey 
“Hard-working——” 

“They’re too darned hard-working!” 
cried Robbie sharply., “They'll work 
longer and for less than any decent 
American—they spoil the market! 
America for the Americans, that’s what 
I say. Something’s got to be done about 
it. They’ve got to be driven out.” 

Down the hall came a mighty call for 
Jeffrey from the sick man’s room. Both 
the sons started, like schoolboys caught 
in a misdemeanor. Jeffrey recovered 
himself with a laugh, but there was a 
scowl on Robbie’s coarsely handsome 
features as he tiptoed hastily back to- 
ward his room. 


thoughtfully. 


CHAPTER III. 


Jeffrey was driving old Bess toward 
the village. It was a sweet, delusive 
day in early April; it was impossible 
to believe that nature, so suave and 
gentle, could still hold in reserve harsh- 
nesses, nipping frosts, perhaps even 
snow flurries. Through the leafless 
woods it seemed to Jeffrey that he could 
detect the faint, almost impalpable, flush 
that precedes the swelling of tiny green 
buds. He was sure that the parched, 
bleached fields began to show a kindlier 
color. The bland air was full of that 
first of the spring odors—the release 
of the earth from the icy binding of 
the winter, the fragrance of last au- 
tumn’s sodden leaves. 

Jeffrey was debating within himself 
the agricultural problem whether or not 
to plow at once the south field in 
which the corn was to be planted. A 
few days more of this mild, sunny 
weather, with warm, steady breezes, 
would dry out the field enough for 
plowing. He supposed, however, that 
it would be safer to wait until that 
capricious first week in April was past; 
he recalled seasons of grim, bitter frosts 
after just such mild periods as this. 

As he jogged along, arguing this sub- 
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ject, he was conscious of the musical 
sound of hammers proceeding from the 
old Uriah Stout place. Jeffrey liked the 
sound of hammers in the spring—they 
always suggested to him that human 
beings, like the birds, had felt the spring 
impulse toward home building. He 
looked expectantly in the direction of 
the tumble-down old place, and there he 
saw, at work upon the sloping roof, no 
other carpenters than Mara Slemka and 
her young son Peter. The two tiny 
children, Joe and Lisa of the meal 
sacks, sat side by side upon a stump 
at some distance from the house and 
watched their mother’s labors. Jef- 
frey drew up in front of the place. 
“Good morning, Mrs. Slemka!” he 
called. ‘“What’s that you're doing?” 
Mrs. Slemka braced herself on hands 
and knees before she ventured to turn 
in the direction from which the voice 
came. Recognizing Jeffrey, her dark 


eyes beamed in friendly fashion, and 
she smiled a*dazzling smile upon him. 


Very red lips had Mara Slemka that 
April morning, and very white, even 
little teeth. Through the filmy sheath 
of her tightly wrapped gray veil, he 
saw that her hair was brown and shin- 
ing. 

She replied to his greeting by one 
which he understood inferentially, and 
to his question by a little bubbling 
speech in which the word “sheengle” 
was the only one familiar to his vocabu- 
lary. He dismounted. It was always 
safe to leave old Bess standing; she 
much preferred it to moving. 

“Why don’t you call on some of your 
neighbors to do that sort of work for 
you?” he asked, standing at the foot 
of the ladder up which she had climbed. 
The house was only a story and a half 
high, and he was tall, so that she was 
not far above him. 

She shrugged a little at mention of 
the neighbors, and replied that they 
were all busy enough with their own 
affairs. In order to prove that they 
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were not, Jeffrey mounted the ladder 
and took the hammer from her hand. 
She and Peter were making quite a 
workmanlike job of repairing the old 
roof with fresh, red cedar shingles. But 
Jeffrey patched with surer blows and 
swifter ones. She watched him, not as 
an indolent person watches an active 
one, but as an ambitious, unskilled one 
watches a master. 

“You like it, living here?” asked Jef- 
frey, between blows of the hammer. 

Her eyes shone, her whole earnest 
little face seemed to spring into sudden 
flower. 

“America good country, America 
great country,” she asserted, with en- 
thusiasm. “My children, here, so good 
like anybody’s children. At home, “in 
old country”—in spite of her fervor 
for America, it seemed as if a little mist 
of tenderness blew across the brightness 
of her countenance for a second when 
she mentioned home—‘it not so. I 
very like America.” 

By degrees he won the outlines of 
her story from her. She had been for 
four or five years in her land of op- 
portunity; but, he gathered, in some 
small mill town where her husband had 
had a job in one of the nfachine shops 
and where she had dwelt in a little 
colony of her own people. 

“But he—he died,” she said, with her 
funny little explosive effect of empha- 
sis. “I no want my Peter in shop. Bad 
air, bad mans. I no want my little Joe 
in shop. Me, I love country. I country 
girl. I little money; I come here; I 
buy—how you say it?—wit’ mortgage. 
I buy. We come here, we all work, 
we have little farm. No bad air, no 
bad mans. We work not for other 
mans; we work for us.” 

Never was a creed recited with more 
ardor; never was the great, good gos- 
pel of hope and work spoken with more 
conviction. Jeffrey felt himself deeply 
touched, deeply inspired, by her words, 
and more especially by the spiritual fire 
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out of which she seemed to utter them. 
Truly, it was a magnificent country, 
even in this rock-ribbed, unfertile cor- 
ner! Its harvests were golden in the 
souls of men. And it was good that 
new people should come continually to 
keep alight the torch of faith in it and 
its possibilities. _ 

Suddenly Peter interrupted his moth- 
er’s eager discourse. He leaned over 
and touched her on the arm. They 
spoke together in a hurry of Hungar- 
ian words. Jeffrey watched them, in- 
terested, amused, until suddenly he saw 
that both their faces, so drolly alike 
despite the difference in age, had grown 
pale and frightened. Peter seemed to 
point over the sagging ridgepole of 
thé little cottage toward a turn in the 
road. Involuntarily Jeffrey’s eyes 
turned in the same direction. A ram- 
shackle, covered wagon was making a 
leisurely ascent of the hill; it was drawn 
by an almost comical-looking horse of 


the calico variety—cream color spotted 
with mammoth freckles of cinnamon 
brown. 

Abruptly Mrs. Slemka terminated the 


conversation. With much agility, she 
and Peter descended the ladder, and 
she indicated that Jeffrey was to follow 
their example. 

“Me very t’ank,” she informed the 
young man, smiling a strained smile of 
gratitude. ““Me very t’ank, but no more 
do to-day.” 

Jeffrey had never been dismissed with 
such promptness and finality. Before 
he could even finish his farewells, it 
seemed to him, he was again in the 
driver’s seat behind old Bess, and all 
the pretty little family tableau at which 
he had assisted was dissolved, vanished 
into thin air. Except for the shining 
of-the new shingles upon the weather- 
beaten old roof, the Uriah Stout place 
might have been untenanted for years. 

Puzzled, he drove slowly down the 
hill. He directed a lofg, deliberate 
stare at the ascending wagon; it seemed, 
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unaccountable as the hypothesis was, 
that the sight of that wagon had dis- 
turbed the Slemkas. But it was stfrely 
nothing very alarming in itself. The 
calico horse was an ancient, sober-going 
animal; the covered wagon was worn 
and dingy and discolored, much in need 
of paint and varnish, to say nothing of 
springs. The driver, according to the 
custom of. humane men on long, up- 
ward stretches of road, walked beside 
his outfit, relieving the horse of the 
burden of his weight. 

He was_a good-looking fellow, Jef- 
frey observed, with a perfectly unrea- 
sonable annoyance in the observation— 
more picturesque and dashing than a 
sober-going New England taste could 
admit was necessary ina man. His bat- 
tered cap was worn with an effect of 
jauntiness upon his thick, waving, 
straw-colored hair; his big, blond’ mus- 
tachios were twisted to a militaristic 
angle. Not even the plodding step 
necessitated by the long slope and the 
moistness of the thawing April earth 
in the road could entirely disguise a cer- 
tain native swagger about the man’s 
carriage. But he seemed a good-na- 
tured- fellow; he gave Jeffrey a pleas- 
ant smile and a nod and a friendly, 
foreign-sounding “Good morning.” 

Jeffrey could not account to himself 
for the impulse that made him halt old 
Bess just before the turn in the road 
that would take him out of sight of 
the old Uriah Stout place. But stop 
he did, and he stared behind him until 
he saw that the calico pony, the 
weather-beaten wagon, and the pictur- 
esque-looking foreigner had gone by 
the place without vouchsafing it so 
much as a glance. Elated, though he 
could scarcely have said why, by ‘this 
fact, he chirruped gayly to Bess and 
drove that staid animal into Siloam 
Four Corners at a pace she had not 
taken for ten years. 

On his way home, several hours later, 
he made it a point of discipline with 
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himself to pass the Slemka dwelling 
without glancing into the yard to see 
if there were signs of life beneath the 
big elms that shaded it. He would not 
even let himself perceive, out of the 
corner of his eye, that a little spiral 
of smoke curled upward from the chim- 
ney. Only his nostrils, saluted by the 
pleasant, pungent smell of freshly burn- 
ing, aromatic wood, told him that some 
one was at home, and presumably at 
work in the kitchen. 

Arrived at his own place, he found 
Ellalou in a state of twittering agita- 
tion. The most wonderful thing had 
happened—and Ellalou, he inferred, 
had not been attired as she fain would 
be when marvels befell her! There 
she had been, just taking in the things 
off the line where she had had them 
sunning all day—his father’s old black 
dogskin coat that the poor man hadn’t 
been able to wear all the winter, Rob- 
bie’s coonskin, the comforters out of 
Ned Grimes’ old room, and her own 


pride and glory, the sealskin coat that 


Robbie had given her. And she had 
been staggering toward the house under 
the burden of those comforters and 
Robbie’s coonskin when—what did 
Jeffrey suppose had happened? 

Jeffrey permitted himself to guess 
that a foreign peddler, driving a calico 
pony, had passed, and had tried to sell 
Ellalou unauthentic bargains in tinware 
or lace or shoe strings; Jeffrey, under 
some undefined inner necessity of ac- 
counting completely for the driver of 
the calico pony, had made him a ped- 
dler. Ellalou’s contempt and _ hilarity 
at the notion were shrill. Peddlers! 
She guessed not! Not this time! No, 
it was somebody very different from 
peddlers, and she would give him three 
guesses. 

Jeffrey shook his head, smiling and 
explaining that he never was very good 
at guessing. 

“It was the handsomest auter I ever 
see!’ cried Ellalou, her ardent enthusi- 
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asm tinged with wistfulness, such as an 
aspiring sinner might show in talking 
of heaven. “The very handsomest!” 

“T suppose there was some one in it ?” 
suggested Jeffrey, when the story 
seemed likely to prolong itself indefi- 
nitely with the description of the auto- 
mobile. 

Again Ellalou was anxious to have 
him guess the identity of the motorists, 
and again he disclaimed any luck in 
guessing. 

“Well, then,” said Ellalou, impres- 
sive, solemn, “it was Mr. an’ Miss Liv- 
ermore—your old partner! My, but 
he’s an elegant-lookin’ man! It’s funny 
to think of him as a partner of yours” 
—she looked at Jeffrey with candid 
criticism—“but-I will say for him that 
he seemed real fond of you an’ real 
sorry to have missed you. They’re 
comin’ again, some day soon, if the 
weather keeps good. I wish Robbie 
had been home—it might have been a 
good chance for him to get to be friends 
with Mr. Livermore,” 

“Tsn’t Robbie home?” 

That item of information seemed to 
interest Jeffrey even more than the 
astounding visitation of fashion. 

“No,” answered Ellalou, important 
and vague. “He was called away on a 
matter of business to Torrington. It 
certainly is too bad. It might have 
meant a lot to him to get in with Mr. 
Livermore. They seemed real nice an’ 
folksy. No airs to them. That,” pur- 
sued Ellalou, with much sapiency, “is 
what I like about real nobby folks— 
they treat you just as nice an’ simple 
as if you was one of them. You ought 
to see the airs that Potkins’ wife puts 
on, down to the Corners, just because 
her husband is a storekeeper an’ not 
a farmer—she calls him a ‘merchant.’ 
I'd like to have had her see Miss Liver- 
more payin’ no manner of attention to 
my gingham apron an’ my head tied up 
in a towel—lI’d been cleanin’ up attic 
—but bein’ real interested in my seal- 
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skin coat, that Mis’ Potkins never pre- 
tended to notice was new, the first time 
I wore it to church.” 

“So Miss Livermore admires your 
sealskin?” Jeffrey smiled kindly upon 
his proud stepmother. 

“T should say she did! She got out 
of the auter an’ came clear over to the 
line to see it. She said it was a grand 
piece of fur an’ elegant lined. An’ she 
showed me} kind of inside the linin’, in 
a sort of blind pocket, a number. She 
said that was the furrier’s identification 
mark—or the owner’s, or somebody’s— 
an’ she says that the man who made 
it is one of the very toniest. She cer- 
tainly did admire that coat. I wish she 
could have met Robbie!” 

There was a world of yearning regret 
in Ellalou’s voice. Jeffrey smiled, not 
altogether derisively, at the proud, wist- 
ful, mother note. 

“Oh, well,” he said, ‘probably he’ll 
be around the next time she comes 
over.” 

“She came out West to visit her 
brother while you an’ him was together, 
didn’t she?” asked Ellalou, speculative 
and inquisitive. 

“She did,” assented Jeffrey briefly. 

“Funny she ain’t ever married,” con- 
tinued Ellalou. ‘“She’s a likely-lookin’ 
girl. Real handsome, if you like that 
kind. An’, of course, bein’ so dressy 
an’ all helps. An’ society women has 
just lots of beauty secrets! She must 
be twenty-nine or thirty, ain’t she?” 

“She may be somewhere about there,” 
agreed Jeffrey. 

“Well, all I’ve got to say,” declared 
Ellalou vivaciously, “is that I’d have 
died of shame if I hadn’t got me mar- 
ried by the time I was nineteen. Funny. 
She must uv had chances, bein’ rich 
an’ tony an’ all.” ; 

“Plenty of them, I dare say,” agreed 
Jeffrey tranquilly. 

He was glad now of his meeting with 
Constance Livermore on the train. It 
had shown him how completely he was 
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cured of his old wound; it had taught 
him how that episode of his youth, with 
its heartache and its burning sense of 
injustice, had taken its place with the 
other unrealities of childhood—with the 
fairy stories he had heard from his own 
mother, with the boy’s dreams of buried 
treasure in deserted old houses and of 
pots of gold at the rainbow’s end. He 
felt no more anger now against fate 
and against Constance because she had 
denied the love which she had aroused 
than he felt because all these pleasant 
fables, too, were unreal. 

His talk with his stepmother was 
ended by a loud pounding on the ceil- 
ing above their heads—the signal that 
Abner Albright demanded immediate ‘ 
attention from his household. Ellalou 
scowled. 


“He’s ast me twénty times in the last 
two hours if Robbie ain’t come home 
yet. I ain’t goin’ up there again to hear 
him jaw an’ jaw 


) 


“T’ll go up and tell him the news from 
the Corners,” said Jeffrey amiably. 
“Poor old man! Ellalou, you must try 
to be patient with him. It’s pretty hard 
to be shelved suddenly, after you’ve 
been a sort of little czar all your life.” 

“Well,” grumbled Ellalou, “he ought 
to be able to get some satisfaction out 
of thinkin’ how long he was a little 
ezar. An’ nobody can say I don’t do 
my duty by him, for I do.” 

“I know you do, Ellalou. Coming, 
father! Only he needs just a littlemore 
than duty, don’t you think?” 

Jeffrey was somewhat astonished to 
hear himself. He was not fluent, as a 
rule, in admonition. But somehow the 
claim of parents seemed to him par- 
ticularly close and sacred that after- 
noon; in his heart, as he talked to Ella- 
lou and planned to be exceedingly at- 
tentive to his father himself, he was 
hoping that Mara Slemka’s children 
would never cease to hold her in warm 
love and reverence. What a fight that 
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He tried to soothe the thoroughly aroused and irritated old farmer with the gossip he had collected 


in the village. 


gallant little soul was making for their 
sakes! 

Upstairs, he tried to soothe the thor- 
oughly aroused and irritated old farmer 
with the gossip he had collected in the 
village. But Abner Albright wanted 
none of it. 

“Sarved him right!” he commented 
vindictively, when he was informed that 
Horton had been obliged to sell the 
granary in order to extricate himself 
from a quagmire of debt. ‘Sarved 
him right! Never attended to business. 
Bought a full-blooded bull pup the first 
lick of the box, after his dad died. 
Knew then he’d never make the busi- 
ness pay. <A blooded bull pup! He 
was bound to fail. I could’ve told Old 
Man Horton so three years before he 
died. But he wouldn’t listen to nothin’ 
against young Eddie. Waal, I’m not 
that kind of a fool. Where’s Robbie?” 

“Gone over to Torrington on some 


But Abner Albright wanted none of it. 


kind of a trade, Ellalou says,” answered 
Jeffrey pacifically. 

“Sonie kind of a trade where they’ll 
take his eyeteeth away from. him!” 


snarled the old man. “That’s the kind 
er tradin’ your brother Robbie’s real 
good at! But I want to see him soon 
as he gets home. I want to see him. 
He’s dodgin’ me. That means he’s in 
trouble, or leastways layin’ up trouble 
for himself. I know Robbie! I want 
to see him. I’ve got a few words to 
say to that young man!” 

Farmer Albright ended his remarks 
with a click of his great, strong, dis- 
colored teeth that sounded like a biting 
of nails. He looked very fierce and 
determined, with a fortnight’s bristles 
on his sallow cheeks, and his long, gray 
beard unkempt. Beneath his stiff, gray 
eyebrows his blue eyes burned with 
as bright a fire as a young man’s. De- 
spite that paralyzed body, one could not 
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look at him and believe him a man with 
whom it would be safe to trifle. 

“Robbie’s young,” said Jeffrey, in 
that same mood of charity toward all 
the world which had possessed him 
since he had watched the calico horse 
plod slowly and uninterestedly by the 
Uriah Stout place. “He’ll settle down 
by and by.” 

“He'll settle down sooner than that, 
or he'll be sorry for himself,” Abner 
Albright promised grimly. “Do you 
know how much it cost me to quiet 
those no-account Frazers over to Red- 
top?” 

“Quiet the Frazers?” repeated Jef- 
frey. “I don’t know what you mean.” 

“It was a frame-up, of course,” grum- 
bled his father. “A frame-up. But 
Robbie’s such a blamed fool that he let 
himself in for it—let me in for it, I 
mean. Of course you know what them 
Frazer girls have been from the time 
they were able to toddle—young hel- 
lions, every one of them. Why, their 
house is—you know what it is. A reg’ 
lar ‘come-one, come-all.’ But they 
knowed well enough that I wouldn’t go 
to lawin’ with them over anythin’ like 
what—what they accused Robbie of— 
takin’ advantage of the youngest girl. 
Takin’ advantage! When they’re noth- 
in’ less than young devils when they’re 
born. She was—pretty young. Not 
that one o’ the Frazer girls is ever 
young, of course. But they could have 
proved she was—pretty young; by 
years, that is. An’ they was goin’ to 
sue Robbie. 

“TI. was s’lectman that year. An’ 
there was a good deal of road work 
goin’ on—Frisbie an’ Worth, the con- 
tractors, they was really me. I staked 
‘em; I gave ’em‘a percentage as well 
as wages. But—well, it was kinder nec- 
essary for me to keep on the board of 
s‘lectmen. An’ we didn’t want no kind 
of notoriety. Else I’d never ’a’ settled 
with those low-lived sharks. It cost 
me a thousand dollars, cash. They was 
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goin’ to sue for five. That’s what he 
done to me three years ago. You don’t 
wonder I’m kinder intrusted to know 
whar he’s spendin’ his time when he’s 
away from home? You don’t think 
it so amazin’ that I’d like to keep an eye 
on his goin’s an’ comin’s?” 

The old man spoke with a fierce, 
crude satire. “ 

“No. Of course not.” 

Jeffrey sat and looked at the big 
body, rigid beneath the heaping of bed- 
clothes. Strange what a savage the old 
man was! Here he lay, fretting to be 
back in his ancient position of lord of 
the estate, master of the family, again; 
here he lay, utterly unaware that in his 
conduct as selectman, making contracts 
with bogus firms which he controlled, 
there was anything to invalidate his pre- 
tensions to leadership when he sat in 
the foremost pew in the church on Sun- 
days and vociferated devoutly that he 
was saved by the blood of the Lamb. 
Here he lay, hating the cost of Robbie’s 
weak infamy, but not particularly con- 
cerned about the crime itself or the de- 
generate nature it revealed. But it was 
not for him, Jeffrey, to rebuke his 
father or to instruct him in the civic 
virtues. He held his peace and pon- 
dered the contradictoriness of the 
world, where undoubtedly an old pirate 
like this was nevertheless a very good 
old man, and‘a pillar, in a real and valu- 
able sense, of the society in which he 
lived. ; 

“T tell you what it is, Jeff,’ Farmer 
Albright went on, after a pause. “I’ve 
been thinkin’. I want you to sell out, 
out there in the West, an’ come. back 
here an’ take the farm 3 

“But all that was settled ten years 
ago, dad,” said Jeffrey. “I’ve had my 
share.” 

“We'll unsettle it,” declared the old 
man. “We'll unsettle it. I ain’t goin’ 
to leave this place to anybody that don’t 
know no more about carin’ for it than 
that boy Robbie. You sell out, out 














West, an’ pay over to him what you 
took out of the place No, by heck, 
you pay it over to me! That transfer 
was with me.. You pay me back what 
I gave you, an’ I’ll leave it to Robbie 
when I’m crossin’ the river. But I'll 
leave the farm to you. You're an Al- 
bright. You'll do the right thing by 
the fields an’ the timber. Robbie—he 
takes after Ellalou’s folks, an’ they’re 
not much good. Never a man of them 
brought his land up, or a woman of 
them made a good match—’ceptin’ Ella- 
lou. You take the farm—it’s. not Rob- 
bie’s yet. Not by a jugful! An’ I'll 
rest easier in -my grave.” 

If he came back East, he could take 
over the mortgage on the Uriah Stout 
place which the bank held. And she 
need not pay any interest—and 
Jeffrey abruptly pulled himself to- 
gether. 

“You'll be around managing the farm 
yourself, father, in no time. You 
mustn’t look forward to anything else. 
And Bob’ll settle down. He’ll marry 
him some good girl, and she’ll be the 
making of him.” 

“Heerd tell of that sort of thing a 
million times; never seen it once. The 
man that waits for some good girl to 
be the makin’ of him is as pore potatoes 
at the end as he was in the beginnin’, 
an’ ever shall be, world without end, 
amen,” the farmer finished, without in- 
tention. “I didn’t mean to run into 
Bible talk—just came out. You do as 
I say, Jeff. Robbie’d ruther have the 
ready money, any day. Pore fool! An’ 
I tell you what—the old Uriah Stout 
place is likely to be on the market soon 
—for next to nuthin’. It joins on nice 
to our south meadows. There’s some 
good timber on it i 

“How do you mean it’s likely to be 
on the market soon?” demanded Jeffrey 











harshly. 
“Ain’t you heard? A widder wom- 
an’s bought it—a hunkie’s widder. 


Uriah made a pretty good bargain with 
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The 
bank’s got the mortgage—eighteen hun- 


her—a pretty good bargain! 


dred dollars. She’ll fall behind in her 
intrust, sure as shootin’. An’ they'll 
foreclose. An’ there you are!” : 

“I’ve met that little woman,” said 
Jeffrey warmly, “and I don’t like to 
hear you talk of making her lot any 
harder for her. Why, she’s as brave 
and spunky as they make them! She’s 
got three little children, too. Instead 
of planning how to profit by her mis- 
fortunes, I’d think the neighbors would 
be trying to help her. I’m going to take 
the horses down there just as soon as 
the ground’s workable and plow up her 
vegetable garden and her cornfield.” 

“You ain’t goin’ to do anythin’ of 
the kind!” The old man shot the words 
out at Jeffrey with as much vigor as 
if he could physically enforce his 
wishes. ‘Not with my horses an’ plow! 
I tell you what—there’s a blamed sight 
too much of these furriners comin’ in 
an’ gettin’ hold of good property an’ 
drivin’ the old stock out! Just look 
over Redtop way—it’s nothin’ but a 
dago village. No, sir! America for 
the Americans—that’s what I say. We 
ain’t goin’ to have any of these furrin 
encroachments, as the IJmquirer calls 
them, around Siloam.” 

“Come, come, father!” Jeffrey tried 
to subdue the anger that burned within 
him to a tolerant and reasonable argu- 
mentativeness. “Come, come! What 
had Uriah Stout done to his land for 
the last thirty years to give him any real 
claim on it? He hadn’t spent a cent 
on fertilizer, he hadn’t lifted a stone, 
he hadn’t cleared the brush from his 
woods to give his trees a chance. He 
was too lazy to plant him a vegetable 
patch. He just sold his thin little crop 
of hay, and every now and then a few 
good trees, and traveled round the 
country pretending to sell cutlery, but 
really just sponging on his friends and 
relatives. It’s enough sight better that 


his place should belong to some one who 
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will work it and bring it up than: to 
the kind of American he is. It’s enough 
sight better to have Redtop full of vine- 
_ yards and men that’ll care for them 
than running downhill every season 
as it was before. Be _ reasonable, 
father.” 

But that was exactly what Old Man 
Albright declined to be. He excited 
himself immensely over the issue, and 
in regard to the particular case in point, 
he delivered himself with finality—no 
help was to go forth from his place to 
the foreign widder woman! 

“*Tain’t that I got anythin’ against 
her, herself, Jeff,” he ended his out- 
burst. “It’s a matter of principle with 
me.” 

Jeffrey’s face set in obstinate lines 
as he listened to his father’s ultimatum. 
He dared argue no longer—the invalid 
was obviously too much excited by ar- 
gument. But he was more determined 
when he left the room than he had been 
on entering it to do Mara Slemka’s 
spring plowing for her. If his father’s 
sort of Americanism forbade the use 
of the Albright tools and horses, there 
was plenty of Americanism like Uriah 
Stout’s in the neighborhood, eager to 
turn an immediate penny on the needs 
of the foreigner. He would hire some 
one else’s plow and horses. _ But he 
would plow that dauntiess little hero- 
ine’s fields for her! 


CHAPTER IV. 

Constance Livermore smiled a little 
vaguely in reply to Mrs. Abner Al- 
bright’s last observation. She had not 
heard it, in fact. The vivacity with 
which she had begun her visit was drift- 
ing off in the smoke of disappointment, 
as it were. Her brother Douglas, how- 
ever, tall, slim, amiable, and bored look- 
ing, maintained a show of interest in 
the elder lady’s conversation. This 
dealt very largely with the admirable 
qualities of her son, Robbie, who, to her 
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intense and garrulous sorrow, was 
again absent from home when great- 
ness visited it. But he had only gone 
to the village; he might be back any 
minute now! 

“What do you say, Douglas’—Con- 
stance Livermore brought her attention 
back from the road before the house to 
the room in which she sat, and ad- 
dressed her brother—‘‘to our driving 
down to this place where Mrs. Albright 
says Jeffrey is and bringing him back in 
the car with us? You say it’s nothing 
very important that he’s doing, Mrs. 
Albright ?” 

“Nothin’ important in one way, 
though it certainly would make his 
father mad if he knew it! Jeffrey’s 
hired Lige Doolittle’s plow horses for 
the day an’ is plowin’ up some land on, 
the place just south of this. Some 
hunkies have it; I never can remember 
their name. Furriners do have the 
queerest-soundin’ names, don’t you 
think?” She addressed Constance with 
her simpering conversational manner. 

“Very funny,” Constance agreed cor- 
dially, with a smile. Then she dis- 
missed the subject of the oddity of 
foreign names. “I told Douglas we 
ought to telephone before coming over 
again, but he’s a very erratic person, 
Mrs. Albright, as I dare say you’ve no- 
ticed most men are. He likes to do 
things on the spur of the moment. He 
likes to be free to obey any vagrant 
impulse.” 

Mrs. Albright was by no means sure 
what a vagrant impulse was, but she 
nodded importantly, and declared that 
it was her experience, too, that men- 
folks was awful uncertain. 

“T like that, Connie,” drawled Doug- 
las Livermore. Then he turned to Mrs. 
Albright with an air of intimate friend- 
liness. “You’d never guess, would you, 
Mrs. Albright, that our being here to- 
day is entirely due to my sister herself ? 
We were going to make calls in Sharon 
—at least I thought we were. But Con- 





nie found it such a 
lovely day for a long 
ride that she sug- 
gested we come here 
instead. I confess I 
much preferred it, 
but the credit for the 
suggestion is none of 
mine.” 

“Robbie will be so 
disappointed if he 
don’t see you this 
time,” repeated Ella- 
lou, like a mechanical 
toy wound up to utter 
but one sentence. She 
gazed with wistfully 
speculative eyes upon 
Constance, apparent- 
ly weighing in her 
hazy, hopeful mind 
the possibilities ‘that 
might result from 
such a meeting. Miss 
Livermore merely 
smiled in reply, and 
then turned briskly to 
her brother. 

“What do you say, 
Douglas?” she asked. 
“Shall we go after 
Jeffrey? Then we 
can bring him back 
here, and perhaps, by that time”—she 
dazzled poor Ellalou with another 
smile—“your other son will be here.” 

“Jeffrey ain’t my son,” said Ellalou, 
bridling a little. “Why, I didn’t feel 
myself much older’n him when I came 
here. Of course I was, some. But not 
old enough to be his mother, by a good 
sight.” 

“Perhaps Mrs. Albright would like 
to ride down with us,” suggested Doug- 
las, lazily kind. 

The faded eyes of Mrs. Albright 
glowed. Then they clouded again, and 
she shook her head. 

“T can’t,” she said. “I can’t leave 
when there’s nobody else home, because 





“1 like that, Connie,” drawled Douglas Livermore. 
Mrs. Albright with an air of intimate friendliness. 


Then he turned to 


Mr. A. is liable to be took with a 
poundin’ fit any minute.” 

“A poundin’ fit?” asked Douglas, 
with lively pathological interest. 

“A spell of poundin’ on the floor for 
some one to come to him right away,” 
explained Ellalou. “It ain’t that he 
really needs anythin’, only he just is 
taken that way.” 

“If there’s nothing too difficult for 
a mere stranger to do,” began Douglas, 
“when he summons society, why not let 
me stay, while you take a little ride 
with Constance, Mrs. Albright? I'll 
go up to your husband if he does have 
a—poundin’ fit”—the term had a fas- 
cination for him—‘and perhaps it will 


cd 
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amuse him to have a stranger to 
talk to.” 

But Constance did not second her 
brother’s invitation. 

“Nonsense, Doug,” she said authori- 
tatively, a trifle sharply. “Don’t come, 
if you feel too indolent to move. But 
don’t induce Mrs. Albright to abandon 
her husband to your ignorance. Sup- 
pose he should really want something— 
to be moved or lifted or anything? 
He’d be badly off with you for his only 
attendant.” 

“*Tain’t liable to be anythin’ serious,” 
said Ellalou, wistful and eager. 

But Constance brilliantly smiled her 
down. 

“Some day soon we'll come and get 
Mrs. Albright for a real spin,” »she said 
graciously. “Some day when she has 
had*time to provide a substitute here 
to care for Mr. Albright. But to-day 
it would be—most inconsiderate. You 
stay and chat, since that is what you ob- 
viously want to do, Douglas, and I'll 
motor down and persuade Jeffrey to 
come home for a few minutes, at least.” 

Douglas stared at his handsome sister 
out of amused, but noncombative, eyes. 

“An excellent plan, Connie,” he said. 
“If Mrs. Albright will put up with me 
for a few minutes—a quarter of an 
hour or so?” 

Deprived of the glorious privilege of 
riding in the car with Miss Livermore, 
Ellalou solaced herself with the priv- 
ilege of sitting and “chatting” with Mr. 
Livermore; that also would bear tell- 
ing in the village! And thus released 
from the boring thraldom of a visit 


’ 





with Ellalou, Constance ran out of the - 


house with a light of reliefin her eyes, 
and was soon whirling down the fresh 
spring road. 

When, in three or four minutes, the 
car drew up before the tumble-down 
cottage which had been described to 
her as the place where Jeffrey was ex- 
changing a neighborly day’s work with 


. 
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the owner,-after the comfortable coun- 
try habit, she prepared a-dazzling smile 
for the little calico-clad woman who 
opened the front door and came down 
the narrow, grassy path toward the 
road, with two toddling children at her 
skirts. 

“I’m looking for Mr. Jeffrey Al- 
bright,” she announced, leaning out of 
the car and speaking in her most musi- 
cal voice. “They tell me at his home 
that he is working here to-day. Would 
you mind directing my man to the field 
where he may be found ?” 

The fluency was wasted on Mara. 
The smile she interpreted as friendly, 
and she returned it in kind. But of the 
speech all that she understood was Jef- 
frey’s name. That she repeated with a 
pretty upward inflection. But before 
any further words had been wasted, 
there sounded behind the house the 
clank of a plow chain and Jeffrey’s 
voice ‘“whoaing” to-his horses. In an- 
other minute, he came around the big 
lilac bush, which was just bursting into 
bloom. A small boy, quaintly mature 
in trousers much too big for him and 
suspenders over his small shoulders, 
trotted importantly by his side. This 
young person ran toward his mother, 
ignoring the strange equipage in the 
importance of the announcement he 
had to make. 

“Mother, mother, Jeff says I can take 
Lige Doolittle’s horses back my own 
self!” 

“So? So?” crooned the mother, smil- 
ing proudly upon the boy. 

But then she glanced up sharply, for 
Jeffrey was speaking to the gorgeous 
apparition in the car. 

“Constance!” he was saying. “Why, 
Constance!” 

Mara Slemka took her oldest son by 
the arm and drew him backward, her 
eyes slightly hostile as they studied the 
tableau before them—the woman, in 
all the sumptuousness of her full-flow- 
ered beauty and of her wealth, and the 
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“Come, Peter,” said Mara Slemka harshly. She added something in Hungarian and turning abruptly 
drew the children back toward the cottage. 


long, lean, homely, kind-faced man, his 
rough hand withdrawn from the white- 
gloved one the glorious apparition ex- 
tended. 

“No, no,” Jeffrey was saying, with a 
laugh. “I can’t shake hands with you, 
Miss Livermore; or at any rate I can’t 
shake hands with your gloves! I’ve 
been at work in the fields.” 

He exhibited palms calloused, damp, 
and dirty. Mara understood no word 
that was said, but she could interpret 
the pretty pantomime when Constance 
peeled off her white glove with a swift 
gesture and held out a hand scarcely 
less smooth and white, flashing, too, 
with gems. 

“Now you'll shake hands with me!” 
she commanded, and Jeffrey, with a 
sort of laughing reluctance, took that 
slim, satiny, jeweled hand in his. 


“Come, Peter,” said Mara Slemka 
harshly. 

She added something in Hungarian, 
and, turning abruptly, drew the child 
back toward the cottage. 

“Wait a minute, Mrs. Slemka, 
please!” called Jeffrey, turning, too. 
She kept her back obstinately toward 
him and took a step toward the little 
house. “Please wait! I want you—to 
meet my old friend, Miss Livermore.” 

Mara answered pettishly, but incom- 
prehensibly, in Hungarian, and Jeffrey, 
stepping nearer to her, said: 

“But you were going to use only Eng- 
lish! Have you forgotten?” 

“Inglis no good,” replied Mrs. 
Slemka vehemently. “No good, no 
good!” 

“Oh, mother! And you said I must 
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learn to speak it, and to forget Hun- 
garian!” protested Peter. 

Mara’s brown eyes filled with a sud- 
den light of penitence; the anger and 
suspicion that had marred her face, as 
a fit of sulks might mar a baby’s or a 
kitten’s, dissolved. 

“Yes, yes! That is so!” she said 
painstakingly. “My liddle—tit-tel son 
—he American. He learn Inglis. He 
—American! I come spik to nice lady,” 
she added docilely, and went back with 
Jeffrey to the car. 

He looked down at her, touched, as 
always, by the immediateness of her 
response to the chord of her children’s 
future. There was a slightly mocking 
gleam in the glance that the astute Miss 
Livermore bent upon her old friend, 
but she was all graciousness to the little 
woman and to the funny boy in the 
suspenders. 

Jeffrey went back into the house to 
wash his hands and to get his coat be- 
fore setting forth in the automobile 
with Constance, and Peter trotted after 
him, talking excitedly about Lige Doo- 
little’s pair of horses and the responsi- 
bility of driving them home. 

“You know Mr. Albright long—aw- 
ful long time?” said Mara wistfully, 
left alone with Constance. 

Constance laughed and nodded. 

“Awful long time,” she admitted. 
“Years and years. He was—how shall 
I say it?—my first beau. Do you un- 
derstand ?” 

In saying so, Miss Livermore chose 
to forget a past before even Jeffrey’s 
day; but of course she wasn’t talking 
about the nursery, she told herself! 

“Firs’ beau?” repeated Mara uncom- 
prehendingly. 

Constance nodded and laughed again. 

“Beau—beau,” she repeated, striving, 
after the usual habit, to make iteration 
do the work of translation. ‘Beau. 


Lover—you understand? Just boy-and- 
girl, of course,” she added hastily. 
ejaculated Mara; 


“Oh! 


Lovair !” 
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and she took a very stiff leave of Jef- 
frey, who reappeared at that interest- 
ing moment, and a very friendly, smil- 
ing one of Miss Livermore. 

“Dubois,” Constance commanded her 
driver, in French, “take us around for 
a little spin—fifteen or twenty minutes 
—before you go back to the house. We 
can talk,” she explained to Jeffrey, “as 
freely as we please. He doesn’t under- 
stand English.” 

. “But Douglas 
protest. 

“Never mind Douglas,” said Con- 
stance, assuming the air of-the beauty 
whose whims must invariably be re- 
garded as charming. “He wants to see 
you, of course, but lazily. When did 
Douglas ever have a robust and ener- 
getic emotion? I’m the only one in the 
family for those! He'll wait. This 
is really my own expedition. He didn’t 
know we were coming here, though, of 
course, he was delighted to come. Now, 
tell me what it is you’re doing to your 
neighbor’s wife, back there, that she 
should hate the very sight of me?” 

“She isn’t my neighbor’s wife,” said 
Jeffrey gravely. ‘“She’s my neighbor. 
She’s a widow.” 

Constance’s face lost for a second the 
mask of indolent merriment with which 
she had striven to disguise a consuming 
curiosity. 

“Oh! Not a flirtation, 
serious affair?” 

“You know that I don’t belong to 
the world that has flirtations and af- 
fairs,” Jeffrey answered her. He looked 
straight into her lovely eyes as he spoke. 
“T don’t belong to the world that amuses 
itself. But you still do, I see.” He 
smiled with a sort of affectionate rail- 
lery upon her. “Don’t try it again with 
me, Constance. I haven’t learned to 
play the game any better than I did 
in the first place—and you’d be awfully 
bored to have me at your feet in earnest 
again!” 

“You’ve picked up an excellent vo- 





” began Jeffrey, in 


then? A 
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cabulary since we last talked intimately 
together,” observed Constance, delaying 
to answer his remarks. 

“One can do a great deal of reading 
and studying. in eight years, in eight 
years of long, lonesome evenings,” he 
told her. 

“Were they such lonesome evenings, 
Jeff?” she asked softly, slipping her 
hand to his knee beneath the rug. 

He lifted it very deliberately and put 
it back upon her own lap. 

“None of the old tricks, Constance!” 
he warned her. “Yes, the evenings 
were very lonesome at first, after you 
went away. But, of course, in time I 
grew to see how absolutely right you 
had been—what an awful greenhorn I 
had been. I came to see how grotesque 
it was to hope that a girl like you—rich, 
admired, educated, sought after—would 
marry a bumpkin like me, even though 

*” He pulled himself up short. 

“Don’t, Jeff! You said you didn’t 
know how to play the game. I’m in- 
clined to think that you didn’t do your- 
self justice. You have quite a little 
knack at it, in my opinion. And”’— 
her voice suddenly deepened—‘while 
you were learning to think that my 
worldliness was right, do you know 
what I was doing? Do you know what 
I was learning about life—and love?” 

She leaned toward him. The delicate 
fragrance of her veil floated to him on 
the breeze; it seemed like an emana- 
tion from her beautiful, flowering face. 

“No,” answered Jeffrey, moving an 
inch or two away from her and speak- 
ing matter-of-factly. “I don’t. And 
it isn’t necessary that I should learn, 
Constance. What’s the good of talking 
about those old, foolish, unhappy days? 
You were a bad little girl, and you led 
me to make a silly young fool of my- 
self. Well, we’re both grown up now, 
and I’ve forgiven you your laugh at my 
expense. Tell your Frenchman to drive 
over to the farm, won’t you? I want 
to see Douglas.” 
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“T suppose you’re in love with that 
peasant woman down the road,” said 
Constance, with a sudden little vicious 
snapping of her teeth. But she gave 
the direction. ‘ 

Jeffrey looked at her with an aston- 
ishment entirely unmixed with amuse- 
ment. He was a man quite single- 
minded and direct. He was amazed 
that Constance should assume this man- 
ner, half provocative, half proprietary, 
with him; and he was truly amazed to 
have her suggest that he was in love 
with Mara Slemka. It was a thought 
that had never formulated itself in his 
own mind. His tenderness, his ad- 
miration, toward that gallant soul had 
seemed to him, in so far as he analyzed 
it, akin to the half-amused, half-rev- 
erent, wondering kindness he felt to- 
ward mother birds upon the nest, and 
all the shy, brave life of the leafy 
coverts of his father’s woods. 

“Why, no,” he said slowly. “Why, 
no, I’m not. Not that I know of,” he 
added thoughtfully. 

“Well, you will be, now that I’ve 
planted the seed in your mind,” she 
laughed. “I’m old enough and experi- 
enced enough to know that there’s no 
surer way of making a man fall in love 
with a woman than to suggest to him 
that he has already done so. But every 
jealous woman makes the suggestion 
just as inevitably as if she didn’t know 
how fatal it was going to be!” 

“Every jealous woman?” repeated 
Jeffrey, still studying her with wonder. 

Again she laughed. 

“Dear, serious old Jeffrey!” she said. 
“Some time, when you’re grown up— 
in thirty or forty more years’—she 
jeered him merrily—“you’ll know that 
a woman always feels jealous and angry 
over the defection of her first lover, 
no matter how little she cares for him, 
or cared for him, or how manye she’s 
had since. Of course, then, I’m jealous 
of you. For”’—her eyes softened and 
swam with feeling, her vibrant voice 
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fell to tenderness—‘‘you were my first 
lover, Jeffrey. Not all the pretty little 
widows can take that from me! Here 
we are,” she finished abruptly as the car 
glided in to the Albright drive again. 

“T don’t think I understand women 
very well,” confessed Jeffrey, as he 
helped her out of the car. 

“To realize that is the beginning of 
wisdom,” she retorted flippantly. 

From the door, Ellalou hailed them 
gladly. 

“Here you are at last! We was 
afraid you had met with an accident. 
Robbie’s come back, Miss Livermore, 
an’ he’s just crazy to meet you. He’s 
gone up to his room to pretty himself 
up a bit.” 

“T’m sure it’s unnecessary,” said Con- 
stance amiably. 

And when Robbie, quite brilliant as 
to necktie and carefully revealed silk 
socks, made his appearance, she bent 
herself to the easy task of his subjuga- 
» tion. Jeffrey had a sudden, nervous 
fear that she was going to make the 
same kind of a fool of the boy that she 
had made of him long ago. No—a 
worse kind of a fool, he told himself 
hotly ; for Robbie, vain, weak, indolent, 
and self-indulgent, was not the sort of 
stuff that he himself had been eight 
years back. 

He hated to leave Rob with the 
women while he gratified Douglas’ po- 
litely expressed wish to take a look 
about the farm, but there was no get- 
ting out of it. Douglas wanted to see 
the new cow barn, with all the modern 
improvements, which Old Man Albright 
had put in only last year. 

“They tell me it’s a model,” said the 
young man, with unusual animation. 
“My farmer is always cracking it up 
to me and urging me io copy it on my 
place—for him, you know. I don’t go 
in for cattle myself. In fact, I don’t 
go in for much of anything. Tried 
sheep for a while, but the dogs got 
them. Tried pigs There was 


“ tively. 
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some money in pigs,” he added reflec- 
“But the fellow who really un- 
derstood pigs left me, and my luck 
failed. Tried white leghorns, but I 
couldn’t bear the sight of all the dinky 
little houses. So I’m not going in for 
much of anything but a summer place.” 

They were out in the model cow barn 
by this time, but Douglas, in spite of 
his professed interest, gave only a 
cursory attention to the features that 
Jeffrey pointed out. 

“IT say, old man,” he suddenly in- 
terrupted Jeffrey’s exposition of the 
method by which the animals were con- 
stantly supplied with fresh drinking 
water when they were in their stalls, 
“I say, old man, don’t mind’ my asking 
you—but is my sister Constance devil- 
ing you again?” 

“What do you mean?” asked Jeffrey, 
taken aback by the directness of the 
attack. 

“Just what I say. I don’t altogether 
understand Connie,” Douglas went on. 
“l’ve never known a woman like her 
for keeping after a man if she wanted 
him. I should think she might be satis- 
fied with having played hob with you 
when you were a youngster,” he con- 
tinued, in a tone of personal aggrieved- 
ness. “‘But—well, somehow, I have a 
hunch that she isn’t satisfied, and that 
she’s after you again. I suppose it’s 
damned bad taste for me to talk against 
my own sister—only I don’t regard it as 
anything really against her, you under- 
stand. Lord, women have their vagaries 
like men, and I’m not setting up to be 
a judge of anybody’s little peccadillos, 
least of all Connie’s, which are quite 
snowy compared to my own! But— 
she ought to let you alone. 


I’ve always 
felt that we treated you shabbily, our 
family—Connie with her infernal de- 
termination to have you make love to 
her when you were a green boy; and I 
for leaving you somewhat in the lurch 
when the Western experiment palled on 
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me and Uncle Henry left me some 
money. 

“I’m talking enough; it seems that I 
really ought to get to the point. Don't 
take her seriously, old man. She isn’t 
in earnest. She—it isn’t out yet—but 
she’s going to marry an Austrian duffer 
next fall. He’s at home attending to 
the winding up of his affairs now. And, 
somehow, I’ve a notion that Connie’s 
doing the advanced thing—having her 
last fling. I hope to Heaven it’ll be her 
last,” he added, with a wry face, “but 

*you never can tell. Women in life 
aren’t at all like women in books. Well, 
why should they be? Take Connie. 
She’s got the same blood in her veins 
that I’ve got! Did you ever think of 
that, Albright? All the women that we 
expect to walk so straight and demure 
and pure have got exactly the same 
blood in their veins that all the fellows 
have whom we quite expect to run 
amuck for a bit. Ever think of that?” 


“No,” answered Jeffrey briefly. 


It was quite true that he was not 
given to abstract thinking about the 
nature and the temptations of the sexes. 
He stood with his hand on a swinging 
stanchion in an empty stall, and looked 
steadily at Douglas. 

“Well, you think about it,” counseled 
Douglas amiably. “Especially about 
Connie. Remind yourself that I couldn’t 
let the girls alone out there in Mon- 
tana.. And—remind yourself how nas- 
tily I took ‘it out of that Swedish girl’s 
family when she—turned me down. Of 
course you know and I know that was 
why I was in such a devil of a hurry 
to leave the ranch. The place was get- 
ting too hot to hold me. You were aw- 
fully decent, awfully white, the way you 
stood by me then and covered my re- 
treat. I haven’t forgotten. But—Con- 
nie’s my sister. And I’ve known ever 
since she told me of meeting you on the 
train, back there in March, that she 
was keen on your trail again. That’s 
the chief reason she’s up here this 
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spring. No such mad interest in her 
place or in her brother, I assure you! 
Look out for her, Jeff, old man, look 
out !” - 

And then, having thus honorably sat- 
isfied the claims of friendship to the 
final point, Mr. Douglas Livermore 
dropped all pretense of interest in the 
cow barn and proposed that they should 
return to the house. In the parlor, they 
found Ellalou trying to tell how good a 
son Robbie was, Robbie trying to stop 
her and to introduce the subject of the 
latest reel to be exhibited at the Nickel- 
odeon at Winford, and Constance lis- 
tening to them both with lazy, mocking 
attention. She greeted the newcomers 
nonchalantly and continued to press 
Robbie with questions about the movies. 

“Tsn’t it ridiculous?” she said. “I’ve 
never been. You must take me some 
time, Mr. Albright.” This to the en- 
raptured Robbie. “I'd love to see that 
Western holdup one you were describ- 
ing. We'll make up a party and go— 
Douglas and Jeffrey and all of us! 
Douglas and Jeffrey and I can pass on 
the local color of the scenery—we’ve 
all been West. Let’s do it some evening 
next week!” 

Robbie was incoherent in his joy over 
this prompt surrender to_his charms as 
a narrator and as a man. Ellalou was 
almost unnerved by the prospect. 

“Maybe I'll learn to write scenarios 
—that’s what they call them, isn’t it?” 
Constance went on, in appeal to Robbie 
as the authorify on the stage of Win- 
ford. “I thought it was! Maybe I'll 
learn to write scenarios myself. I'll 
do a picture play on the robberies in our 
Mount Peter neighborhood.” 

“Robberies? I ain’t heard!” -cried 
Ellalou. “Have you been havin’ rob- 
beries ?” 

“Three of the country houses of city 
people have been stripped of almost 
everything in them this winter,” an- 
swered Constance. “The authorities 
have written to all the summer people 
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? 
And somehow he was on the other side of the table, his arms around 
the struggling, tense, small figure. 


that they’d better come up and examine 
their cottages. There are New York 
detectives at work now on the job. We 
feel very important in our wilderness. 
A gang {s suspected, a very modern, 
up-to-date gang, traveling in a motor 
car and denying themselves none of the 
latest conveniences.” 

“Did you ever?” cried Ellalou. 

“When were the thefts discovered?” 
asked Jeffrey. 

Constance told him. 

“Don’t you think we could make a 
good scenario out of it, Mr. Albright ?” 


she asked, turning to- 
ward the sofa where 
Robbie had been sit- 
ting, “Oh, Mr. Al- 
bright isn’t here! I 
didn’t notice him go 
out.” 

“T guess he must’ve 
heard his_ father 
poundin’,” said Etla- 
lou. “He’s the most 
thoughtful boy that 
way!” 

“Tell him good-by* 
for me, won’t you?” 
said Constance, rising 
suddenly, with intent 

to bring the 
visit to a 
close. 

She made 
reference to 
the promise 
to come and 
take Ellalou 
for a ride; 

she made reference to 
the projected party to 
thé Winford theater. 
Then she shook hands 
with Jeffrey. She 
looked .at him’ with 
eyes challenging, allur- 
ing, merry, and melt- 
ing, all in one. 

“Are you coming 
over to see me and my shanty?” she 
asked. 

Jeffrey looked at her straight and 
hard. 

“No,” he answered, And then: 
think I’d better not.” 

“You’re not very valiant!” 
taunted him. 

“Oh, I’m not afraid—for myself,” he 
blundered. 

“For me? So good of you!” she 
laughed at him. 

“No, not for you.” 

He hesitated again. 





i 


she 


He could not 
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express all the confusion of his mind 
since Douglas had talked to him. He 
could not explain his misgivings about 
her influence on Robbie, his feeling that 
there was something sinister in her in- 
tention toward the shallow-pated boy. 
He could only take refuge in his un- 
conditional negative. 

“No,” he said again abruptly. 
not coming.” 

“You'll be sorry,” Miss Livermore 
assured him lightly, as she stepped into 
the tonneau. 


“T’m 


CHAPTER V. 

How much of Jeffrey’s determina- 
tion to ask Mara Slemka to marry him 
was due to the seed that Constance had 
planted in his mind, how much to the 
protective passion aroused by his oppo- 
sition to his stern old father’s relentless 
determination to crush the little crea- 
ture, and how much to her own appeal- 
ing charm, he did not know. But he 
did know that he was bound, on this 
fair, moon-silvered, May night, odorous 
with blossoms in all thesorchards, with 
the fresh, sweet smell of grass and of 
the spring-turned earth, with the musk 
of lilacs and the pure odor of irises, 
down to her cottage to ask her to marry 
him. Old Abner Albright himself could 
not have been more determined. 

Jeffrey’s blood had boiled within his 
veins at his father’s unflinching hostil- 
ity toward the foreign woman. His 
father was a man of power in the coun- 
tryside; his words carried weight. 
Moreover, his sentiments were these of 
his neighbors—they didn’t want aliens 
settling among them! They didn’t want 
men who would bring in new and more 
diligent standards of work, new and 
more thrifty habits of living. They 
didn’t want foreign languages muddy- 
ing their own English; they didn’t want 
their “inferiors,” as they quite simply 
inferred all foreigners to be, settling on 
terms of equality among them. Mara 
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Slemka was the first comer to this im- 
mediate neighborhood; deal with her 
at once in the unmistakable way, and 
there would be no further trouble with 
her sort! Starve her out, overcharge 
her, let her fields go unplowed and un- 
cultivated—sell her out as soon as pos- 
sible! Thus would the intruding for- 
eigner learn that Siloam Four Corners 
was not as other communities, weak 
and supine under a hateful invasion! 

Jeffrey, hot with anger at it all, 
stalked down the road, determined to 
ask her to marry him, to take the shel- 
ter of his love and name. He had it 
all planned: They could stay here as 
long as his father needed him; there 
were indications that the old man might 
soon be able to limp around on a crutch, 
with only one dead limb hanging. His 
paralyzed arm and side had begun to 
respond to treatment. As-soon as he 
was better, Jeffrey could take his wife 
and the children back to Montana. He 
would be willing to leave for the second 
and final time all these dearly loved 
hills and woods, this pure, austere land- 
scape that thrilled him by promising 
him no easy victories, if only Mara 
would go with him. 

He had small doubt of his success. 
He was not vain, but he thought that 
Mara liked him, and he was sure that 
Mara always wanted to do what was 
best for her children. Wasn’t he better 
for them than no father at all? Weren’t 
the home and the chances he could offer 
them better than any she could gain 
through her own effort? He was hum- 
bly thankful that he had been a suc- 
cess out there in Montana—it meant the 
ability to offer Mara so much more! 

He found her alone; the children, 
even the mature Peter who liked to 
think himself already the man of the 
house, were in bed in the little room 
off the dining room. Mara was seated 
by the dining-room table, with books 
and papers spread about her. Jeffrey, 
seeing the studious tableau as he passed 
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the window, smiled in tenderness. She 
was doing as he had advised her—she 
was studying her English. Dear, good, 
ambitious, patient, hard-working soul— 
his heart swelled toward her. 

She rejoiced, as always, at his com- 
ing. It seemed that she was having 
difficulties with the formation of the 
word “mignonette.” At Jeffrey’s in- 
sistence, all her studies were practical ; 
she wrote of the things she needed and 
wanted and used, not of the cat who 
has been sitting for so many generations 
on the mat. And to-night she was com- 
piling a make-believe seed order—the 
sort of seed order she would send if 
only she had the money. 

“Flowers!” she said 
“Flowers what smell good! 
say? Not what smell good—that smell 
good! Oh, vera well! Vera well! 
What you please. But this mig—mig— 
how you call him? He all the same 
reseda—sweet, good, yes! I want him.” 

Jeffrey watched her sparkling face. 
It stirred other feelings in him than 
those protective ones with which he had 
come down the hill. How pretty she 
was! How desirable! He _ reached 
across the narrow table and laid his 
hand upon hers. The feeling of that 
firm, rough, little hand beneath his own 
thrilled him to his heart; his voice was 
deep with feeling when he spoke. 

“Mara!” he said. ‘“Oh, Mara!” 

She pulled her hand away. She stood 
up, confronting him, her face suddenly 
pale, her eyes frightened. 

“No, no, no!” she cried. “No!” 

“But, Mara, you don’t understand.” 
He was on his feet, too, now, and he 
looked at her eagerly across the table. 
“You don’t understand, my dear, dear- 
est heart! I love you! I want you to 
marry me. I want you for my wife. 
I want to take care of you and your 
children. Oh, I want you!” 

And somehow he was on the other 
side of the table, his arms around the 
struggling, tense, small figure. 


ecstatically. 
What you 
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“No, no, 
“No of e 

He loosed her from his arms. He 
stepped away from her. He looked 
down on her. 

“Don’t you like me, Mara?” he asked. 
There was hurt, almost reproach, in his 
voice. 

“Oh, it is not that! It is not that!” 
cried Mara suddenly, beginning to cry. 
“Oh, yes! I like you, I like you—very 
I like you!” She was back in her quaint 
misuse of words. 

“Then ” began Jeffrey, but she 
held up her hand. 

“T been bad womans,” she told him 
tragically. “Bad womans! I no tell 
you true I—— My husban’, he 
no dead. -He—he alive!” 

Jeffrey repeated the words after her, 
dazed by them. She looked at him out 
of desperate eyes, her hands clasped 
upon her bosom, her lips parted in the 
intensity of her emotion. 

“But where is he?” said Jeffrey at 
last, when the meaning of her words 
had penetrated to his consciousness. 

“T ronn away,” said Mara Slemka. 

“T ronn away from him. I take my 
children—I ronn away.” 
« “Why? Did he—abuse you? Did 
he ”  Jeffrey’s hands began to 
clench themselves in the intensity of 
his desire to chastise the man capable 
of abusing this little creature. 

“He bad mans,” said Mara solemnly. 
“Very bad mans. He—he steal. I tell 
you,” she added, with a passionate rush 
of feeling, “because you good, you’kind 
—I no want you think I bad womans. 
I—I——_” She began to cry. 

Jeffrey ached to take the small, sob- 
bing figure in his arms and comfort 
her. But he held himself stiffly away 
from her. 

“You'll wake the babies,” he told 
her, and the sobs ceased. 

“Now, let’s sit down, and you tell 
me all about this,” he commanded, 
when she was herself again. 


no!” cried Mara Slemka. 
s 
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It was a story sad and sordid enough 
as he pieced it together from her broken 
words. She and her husband and Peter 
had come out to this country six or 
seven years before. They had settled 
in Winford,. where they had had rela- 
tives, and where the man had easily 
found work in the mills. There Joe 
and Lisa had been born. But the hus- 
band, Peter the elder, had fallen into 
bad company. He had drunk a great 
deal. Jeffrey gathered that he had al- 
ways drunk a good deal, but that in 
Winford his drinking had grown pro- 
digious. Mara’s pleas and prayers had 
all been unavailing to change his course. 
From idleness and dissoluteness he had 
drifted into crime. He had become a 
thief. Mara did not know how or when 
it had begun, but she had had the final, 
horrible proof of it when, coming home 
one evening ugly with alcohol, he had 
bade her prepare little Peter for a trip 
into the country, and when, having 
failed to save the boy from the com- 
mand, she had learned the next morn- 
ing of an automobile trip off among the 
hills, of an empty house, of a little, un- 
barred window through which the child 
had been forced to enter 

“The scoundrels!” interrupted Jef- 
frey, hot with rage. 

So then, of course, Mara concluded 
her tale quite simply, she had left him. 
She had had a little money from the 
division of her mother’s savings in 
Hungary. She had never told her hus- 
band about that. On one of his ab- 
sences from the tenement in which they 
lived in Winford, she had simply 
packed up and had gone away. To her, 
it had seemed like a long journey from 
Winford to Siloam ;'she had had to take 
three trains, she had doubled so upon 
her tracks that she thought he could 
never find her. Besides, he hated the 
country; he liked only the life of the 
city. He would never look for her in 
the country. And, moreover, she had 
conspired with a friend to spread the 
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report that she had returned to Hun- 
gary. Did Jeffrey think he would ever 
find her? Could he, would he, ever 
take her boy away from her to make a 
thief of him? 

“Poor little soul!” said Jeffrey softly. 
She was to him more than ever like a 
helpless little mother bird. Her little 
flight, her precarious security ! 

“Mara,” he told her when he had 
thought the situation over for a few 
minutes, “Mara, you must get a divorce 
from this man. No, no! Don’t mis- 
understand me”—for her hands had 
flown out in a gesture of repudiation— 
“T don’t ask you to do it so that you 
may marry me afterward, but that you 
may save yourself and the children 
from him—from your husband. You 
knédw that unless you do divorce him, 
he will have a right to come where you 
are, to live with you, to bring up the 
boys as he pleases. You come down to 
the village with me to-morrow and tell 
old Judge Hoover all about it, and he'll 
help you. 
man and a fine iawyer 

“No, no, no!” stormed Mara. 

And finally he made out that she had 
some deep-seated religious objection to 
divorce; that to her mind it was a sin, 
and that whoever countenanced it was 
impure, wicked—bad, as she said, in 
final reprobation. She was very obsti- 
nate. Not even the usually potent ar- 
gument of her children’s welfare could 
move her. She shook her close-coiffed 
dark head, and though tears filled her 
eyes and her pretty lips quivered, she 
would not let Jeffrey argue her out of 
her prejudices. 

Jeffrey, immeasurably depressed and 
perplexed, went back up the moonlit 
hill, ethereal in the night beauty of blos- 
orchards, languorous — with 
sweet, fresh fragrances. He did ‘not 
feel the hot jealousy of youth toward 
the man who possessed the woman 
whom he would fain have had for his 
own: but he felt chilled, Jonely, and old. 


He’s a very wise, kind old 
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And he was bothered to know how to 
help Mara out of the dangers and dif- 
ficulties that beset her. If she could 
not marry him, if she would not put 
herself into a position in which she 
might eventually marry him, it would 
be fatal to her that he should befriend 
her too ardently, too persistently. He 
knew the minds of his fellows in Si- 
loam. They had the profoundest dis- 
belief in what the polite world calls 
Platonic affection; the best and most 
upright of them were easily inclined to 
translate into the terms of the barnyard 
the affairs of men and women not yoked 
in matrimony for the hauling of the 
heavy, unromantic family cart. And 
he recalled, with a shudder, that it had 
not been so many years since the up- 
holders of morals in the community had 
driven a poor, middle-aged Magdalene 
of their own making out of her house, 
had tarred and feathered her, and sent 
her beyond the confines of the town- 
ship. .And they already hated Mara. 
No, if he could not protect her as her 
husband or her prospective husband, 
the situation was going to be difficult! 

And then, he told himself drearily, 
she did not care for him as he cared 
for -her! No rosy hopes, no golden 
dreams and desires had centered for 
her in him—that was certain. What a 
fool he had been! Mere friendliness 
had lit those candles in her eyes, had 
put those bird notes in her throat, at 
sight of him! Mere friendliness; else, 
despite religion, she would have con- 
sidered divorce! 

Altogether, Jeffrey felt that youth 
had flown too far for recapture, despite 
the magical young beauty of the night. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ellalou looked askance at the early- 
morning visitor, the little Hungarian 
woman, with the two tiny children at 
her skirts-and the white, strained face. 

“T guess you can find him in the cow 
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barn,” she said grudgingly. “I dunno’s 
he’ll want visitors while he’s milkin’. 
But if you’re in such an awful hurry, 
why e 

“T’ank you! T’ank you! I vera 
t’ank,” said Mara, forgetting all the la- 
borious English lessons. a 

She turned from the kitchen doo 
and started toward the model cow barn. 
Although it was only a little after five 
o'clock, the morning was well awake, 
gloriously, triumphantly awake, with 
some trailing clouds of the soft splen- 
dor of dawn in the east. 

“Bold-faced piece!” commented Ella- 
lau, turning back toward the kitchen 
and the frying of pork and potatoes. 

The bold-faced piece hurried, with 
stumbling steps, toward the barn. She 
looked into its long, grayish vista. Old 
Abner had built it of concrete, and the 
shafts of light from the east came in 
through the low window of each stall, 
and lay in pleasant pencilings across the 
air. The cattle, amiable, quiet, sleek, 
rosy-fawn creatures, turned large eyes 
toward her as she appeared. Jeffrey, 
looking rather like a surgeon in his 
clean white milking overalls, glanced up 
as the entrance was darkened for a 
moment by his visitors. 

“I'll be with you in a minute,” he 
told her, a flush of pleasure on his face. 

His hands went on with their task 
methodically. When the last drop of 
milk had been squeezed from Bossie, 
he gave her a gentle pat on the flank, 
and she trotted off toward the door in 
the rear of the barn. He came toward 
Mara. 

“Well?” he said, smiling down on her 
tenderly. “Come to tell me you’ve 
thought better of it? That you'll do 
what I want?” 

But in a tragic rush of words she 
told him something quite different. She 
had relapsed so into her broken Eng- 
lish that he could scarcely understand 
her. He made her repeat her words 
slowly, painstakingly. 
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Her husband had found her. He had 
come to her house after midnight the 
night before—this very morning— 
whenever it was! He had laughed at 
her and told her that he had a friend 
who had put him on her track. He had 
made little Peter, heavy with sleep, get 
up and put his ugly old calico horse 
into the barn—the horse he kept for 
those dreadful country excursions of 
his. Jeffrey started at mention of it; 
so instinct had been right that day! 

And her husband had made her cook 
him a supper, Mara went on, which he 
had accompanied by liberal drinks from 
a bottle of his own providing. And 
finally, most terrible, he had forced her 
to climb the ladder to the low-roofed 
attic—scarcely more than an air cham- 
ber—above the one-storied cottage, and 
to make him up a pallet on the floor, 
and—and. to hide under some ancient, 
torn old quilts which Uriah Stout had 
left there, a bundle—two bundles. She 
had seen lace curtains; she had seen 
she did not know what splendid fabrics 
in the bundle. He had been stealing— 
he had boasted of it when he was drunk 
enough. And he had asserted his manly 
right to his own domicile. 

Jeffrey’s face was.gray with rage, 
his nostrils were twitching, when she 
had finished the halting, broken story. 

“Was that all?” he cried fiercely. 
“Did he leave you alone?” He caught 
her by the shoulder. 

She crimsoned and nodded her head, 
lowering her eyes before the fierce 
question in her lover’s. 

“He very drunk,” she said. ‘He go 
asleep. I take the little ones, I go out- 
side the house, not to be there when he 
wake up. I hide all night with the 
little ones. Now I come here. Peter, 
my little Peter, he stay up a tree to 
watch if his papa go away and which 
way.” 

Color and warmth flowed again 
through Jeffrey. That wave of crim- 
son, those lowered eyes, had proclaimed 
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that her heart, her soft, yearning spirit, 
were ,his; that for him she would fain 
keep herself inviolate, 

“And now?” he said. 

Now, the little woman answered him 
with intensity, she wanted to go down to 
that wise and kind Judge Hoover of 
whom he had spoken. She wanted to 
have her husband put in jail. She would 
not run‘the risk of his corrupting her 
children! Relentless fire glowed in her 
dark eyes. Every vestige of the man’s 
mate disappeared in her; she was only 
the fierce guardian of her brood of 
children. She remembered nothing of 
early love, she asked nothing of later 
love. She only asked to have her chil- 
dren shielded from harm. Jeffrey was 
half frightened as she talked. Not a 
divorce-——she brushed that notion aside 
again. But she would shield the man 
no longer. She would deliver him over 
to justice. She would rid the country- 
side of the menace of his presence in 
order that she might rid her children 
for the time being of his evil influence. 

‘But when he got out—say in eight 
or ten years—he could come around 
after you and—well, kill you if he felt 
like it,” suggestedg Jeffrey. “Or make 
his home with you, if you hadn’t gotten 
rid of him. Or do the children some 
harm i 

“Ten year, they big,” she said firmly. 
“Ten year, they know to be good men 
and good women. Ten year, they speak 
Englis’ just like anybody. Ten year— 
Peter, my little Peter, he a -big mans. 
No bad father can make them bad then. 
And all the rest—it is nothing.” 

“Well, I jolly well do mind for you!” 
exclaimed Jeffrey. ‘Having a violent, 
revengeful 3ut you don’t under- 
stand such words. Well!” 

He considered for a few seconds, and 
then had another idea. Very painstak- 
ingly he explained to her that the stigma 
of having had a father in prison would 
cling to the children. Better divorce 
him, eliminate him from their lives. 
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Mafa’s eyes clouded. Then they flashed 
proudly. 

“That no right!” she exclaimed. 
“But”—she shrugged, accepting the in- 
justice—“I more like my little ones 
good, even if peoples say their father 
in prison, than bad even if no one goes 
to prison.” 

He worked out her meaning in his 
mind. : 

“T see. It’s essentials you’re after 
for the children. All right, Mara, I'll 
help you. But it’s the sheriff from 
Winford, not Judge Hoover, that you 
need just now. That is, if you really 
want 8 

“Jeff-rey! Jeff-rey! You’re wanted 
at the phone!” screamed Ellalou from 
the kitchen. 

Jeffrey tried to induce his early- 
morning visitors to come into the house 
with him, and to have a cup of coffee. 
But Mara, intuitively wise in the lore 
of women, shook her head. 

“She no like,” she informed Jeffrey, 
the tragic, gray intensity of her face 
brightened for a moment by a fleeting 
gleam of amusement. “We stay here. 
By ’n’ by you come, you bring coffee, 
maybe, yes. She naglike that we come 
in.” 

“Jeff-rey!” Ellalou’s 
from the kitchen 
Can’t you hear me? 
the phone.” 

Jeffrey crossed the barnyard in two 
or three long-legged strides. Asking his 
stepmother to send out some bread and 
coffee on a tray, he lifted the receiver 
from the table in his father’s little box 
of an office beside the hall. He was still 
so full of the thought of his neighbor, 
and of the anguish and indignity she 
had suffered during the night just 
passed, that his mind had made no 
premonitory, leap toward the message 
waiting for him on the wire. He had 
not even taken time to think that it 
was early in the morning for any one 
to be calling him up. 


” 


scream rang 
door. “Jeff-rey! 
You’re wanted at 
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“Hello, hello!” He announced his 
presence somewhat impatiently. “This 
is Jeffrey Albright. Hello!” 

Then, at the sound of the voice that 
answered him, the flush of haste and 
impatience died from his face, and his 
pose stiffened into the rigidity of a man 
awaiting bad news. It was Constance 
Livermore talking from Mount Peter, 
and the indolent, charming, drawling 
impertinence of her rich voice was all 
gone. She spoke hastily, nervously, no 
longer like a woman making an impres- 
sion, but only like a woman burdened 
with bad news. 

“Is that you, Jeffrey? Listen to me 
carefully, and don’t say any more than 
you have to. Robbie is in trouble— 
serious trouble. You must come over 
here at once? I can’t tell you what it is. 
You wouldn’t want me to say it on the 
telephone—you don’t know who’s lis- 
tening. You remember what I told you 
when I met you on the train two or 
three months ago? Yes. About the— 
the events that I thought miglit work 
up into a moving-picture play? Well, 
Robbie is implicated. You must come.’ 

So Robbie was mixed up in these 
thefts, was he? Instinctive family pride 
that repudiated the suggestion was met 
by something as instinctive and as 
strong. He had had untranslatable mis- 
givings about Robbie ever since he had 
come home; only, he had thought of 
the young man’s indiscretions as taking 
a different form. A thief! His father’s 
son, the son of the poor, vain, silly 
woman who was waiting here now with 
a look of apprehension and curiosity on 
her face! 

“Tt ain’t nothin’ about Robbie, is it? 
He never came home at all last night.” 
She twisted her fingers in her apron. 

“No,” lied Jeffrey. Whatever it was, 
he hoped it might be kept from this poor 
author of half of Robbie’s weakness 
and folly. “No, but I’ve got to go away, 
right off. Ellalou, I -want you to be 
kind to that little woman, out in the 
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Jeffery looked at her helplessly. He felt a sudden need for support and seeing a seat of yellowish 
“ marble he dropped heavily upon it. 
barn,,and to her children. She’s in interested in Mara Slemka. She caught 
trouble—real bad trouble.” Jeffrey by the arm. 
But Ellalou-was for the moment not “He ain’t hurt? He ain’t hurt, Rob- 
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bie? There ain’t been an auter acci- 
dent?” Her loose, weak lips were pale 
with fear. Jeffrey pitied her with a 
tenderness he had not suspected him- 
self capable of feeling for her. If only 
an auto accident had been all! 

“Robbie has been in no accident, 
Ellalou,” he assured her gravely. “You 
don’t need to worry about that.” 

And then he urged her again, more 
earnestly, to be kind to the little family 
in the barn. Ellalou tossed her head 
and gave it as her conviction that for- 
eigners were always in trouble, and that 
they always brought it on themselves. 
But finally she yielded to his insistence 
and promised to*harbor Mara and her 
brood until Jeffrey’s return. He tele- 
phoned to the village for an automo- 
bile, and in fifteen minutes he had left 
the farm for Constance Livermore’s 
“hut,” as she was in the habit of desig- 
nating her summer dwelling at Mount 
Peter. 


And as he sped through the bright, 


fresh May morning, his anxious 
thoughts reaching ahead to the situa- 
tion that would confront him, and back- 
ward to a sick old man, bound helpless 
to his bed, the idea of some connection 
between Mara Slemka’s predatory hus- 
band and his half brother Robbie be- 
gan to formulate itself in his mind. 

Constance was waiting for him-on 
the broad, red-tiled ‘terrace upon 
which her long drawing-room windows 
opened. He had never seen her before 
in her own environment. She had been 
exotic, alien, in the big, rough Montana 
ranch house as she had been in Ella- 
lou’s stiff, ugly, musty parlor. But here 
she was in her own place, and, troubled 
as he was, unaware at the moment of 
externals, his mind unconsciously reg- 
istered an impression of her, a new pic- 
ture that he was to see in days to 
come. 

The house behind her was rough 
stone and timber, and the bright, early 
green of young vines was beginning to 


clothe it. Upon the terrace were glis- 
tening, clipped bushes of box and laurel 
set in great jars of creamy, pinkish 
earthenware. Below the terrace lay 
gardens already bright with irises. And 
Constance, a slim, eager figure in her 
green linen frock, was part of the or- 
derly, expensive, stereotyped beauty and 
charm of the place. 

He sprang from the car, and Con- 
stance bade the chauffeur continue on 
his way to the garage. When he was 
out of sight and sound, she gave both 
hands to Jeffrey. There were tears 


-in her lovely eyes. 


“You'll never forgive me, Jeff,” she 
began tremulously, “never, never!” 

“Forgive you?” Jeffrey dropped her 
hands, and frowned down at her. 
“What have you to do with it? You 
said that Rob- Wasn’t it so? Was 
it a trick?” He was eager, hopeful. 

“No, no! It wasn’t a trick.” 

“Then, how——” began Jeffrey, but 
she interrupted him. 

“Don’t talk. Vl explain. . The detec- 
tives—I told you there were city detec- 
tives up here at work on these rob- 
beries—have had your brother watched 
for some time. That’s what I mean 
about it’s being my fault. Something 
I said, a hint I let drop after that day 
,you snubbed me so—you remember ?” 
In spite of the seriousness of the sit- 
uation, she could not resist giving him 
a languishing glance. But Jeffrey paid 
no attention to it. 

“Tell me straight, and quickly,” he 
bade her. 

Her soft eyes hardened a little at his 
tone. Grief and pity were less vibrant 
in her voice when she spoke again. 

“Very well,” she replied. “I let drop 
a hint to the detectives that your broth- 
er’s car would bear watching. I said 
nothing about him, of course.” She 
seemed to plume herself upon her 
friendly “forbearance. “But you know 
you did enrage me, that day when 
Douglas and I went over to see you. 
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You were so severe and puritanical. 
You were so superior to the usual mas- 
culine weaknesses. You were so im- 
peccable that I—I couldn’t help want- 
ing to give you a little jolt.” 

“I don’t understand what you and I 
have to do with it. You told me that 
Robbie was in trouble. You didn’t get 
him in any trouble, however, I sup- 
pose? If he seems to be mixed up in 
these robberies, as you hinted, it wasn’t 
you that mixed him up? I wish you’d 
come to the point. Where is he? What 
has he been doing? . What is he ac- 
cused of doing?” 

“He’s under guard in the Mayhew 
house. They’ve been following him 
more or less for a month. He was 
taken last night as he was storing the 
Mayhews’ goods into his machine. 
They’re waiting for the sheriff to come 
from Winford.” 

“Ts he accused of breaking into the 
house?” demanded Jeffrey. 

“T believe not. My understanding is 
that he did not take the risks of actual 
burglary himself. He was the carrier 
for the gang, so to speak.” 

“You say that you gave the detectives 
a hint about him. Why, in Heaven’s 
name? I don’t mean,” he added hastily, 
“why you felt impelled to, but why did 
you suspect him?” 

Constance laughed a little shortly. 

“You see,” she explained, “your ex- 
cellent stepmother was so ostentatiously 
proud of the beautiful sealskin coat 
which her son had given her. It hap- 
pened to be my own, one that had been 
stolen, along with other things, from 
this very place.” 

She nodded toward the house back 
of here 

Jeffrey looked at her helplessly. “He 
felt a sudden need of support. He 
glanced about, and, seeing a seat of yel- 
lowish@marble, he dropped heavily upon 
it. His brain was in a turmoil. He 
could not arrange the facts he had just 
learned in any sort of orderly sequence. 
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Ellalou’s sealskin coat, Constance’s fu- 
tile coquetries, Robbie’s car, Mara’s 
husband, the calico pony he had seen 
trotting up a hill a month before, were 
all blended in an impossible medley in 
his mind. 

“Jeffrey,” cried Constance pleadingly, 
as she looked at him, “I’m sorry, truly 
I’m sorry! But ” She ended by 
throwing out her jeweled hands with 
a little, despairing gesture. “Oh, well, 
what’s the use? What’s the use of any- 
thing at all in the world?” 

She sat down beside him on the mar- 
ble bench. Jeffrey was not in the state 
of mind for debate upon the ultimate 
cosmic philosophy. 

“If you’ll send some one with me to 
show me the place where Robbie is 
” he began, and she rose again. 

“Certainly,” she said, with formal po- 
liteness. “And if there’s anything I can 
do to aid you or your brother, you must 
let me know.” 

A gracious, great lady spoke from 
some remote distance. Jeffrey could 
not repress an ironic twist of the lips; 
but, though she saw it, she allowed no 
flush, no faltering of her cold eyes, to 
betray her sense of her inconsistency. 
So they parted. And it was not until 
long afterward that Jeffrey recalled the 
picture she had made, and reflected 
upon the devious paths upon which a 
woman’s wounded pride and thwarted 
passion may set her feet. 

Robbie, white, sullen, furtive-eyed, 
swaggering—Robbie, a _ poor, pitiful. 
compound of all his worse traits—lit 
up with sudden hope when his grave 
elder brother entered the room where 
he sat in the Mayhew house in the cus- 
tody of an under sheriff and the New 
York detectives. He began blustering 
about outrages and about some one’s 
being made to pay, and pay dear, for 
interfering with him in his perfectly 
proper and legitimate occupations. 

Jeffrey succeeded in ridding the room 
of the listeners. The outside of the 
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house, as he pointed out to them, was 
guarded at every door and window with 
the most dramatic thoroughness; his 
brother couldn’t escape, even with his 
connivance, and he had no intention of 
conniving. All he wanted was a chance 
for private conversation with the boy. 
And by and by he succeeded in ridding 
the room of the guards. 

““Now, Rob, tell me the truth,” he 
commanded. “Remember, I can’t be 
the least bit of use to you if I don’t 
know the truth. If I do know it, per- 
haps I can think of some way to help 
you.” 





“Now, Rob, tell me the truth,” he commanded. 


But truth was foreign to the boy. 
He clouded the situation with a great 
dust of protest and asseveration. Not 
until Jeffrey rose to his feet and said: 
“It’s no use, Rob. I’m going to quit 
and leave you to the lawyers,” did he 
break down,and begin to blurt out half 
truths, explanations, revelationg Jef- 
frey sat down again and listened. 

“So the prime movers in all this busi- 
ness are two Bridgeport fellows? And 
you, with your car, were used t® carry 
the goods to them as soon after the rob- 
beries as it seemed safe? And the Win- 
ford gang, who did the actual house- 
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breaking, was just a gang of tools, like 
you? These foreigners—this Slemka, 
who traveled around the country with 
a peddler’s cart and a calico pony, spy- 
ing out possibilities, carting the goods 
immediately after each burglary to some 
near-by hiding place—he and some 
friends of his did the actual robbing, 
and you carried the stuff to the Bridge- 
port gang and W 

“Look here,” blustered Robbie, 
“you’re putting words into my mouth. 
I haven’t said a word about robbery. 
I haven’t admitted a thing of what 
you’re trying to put off on me. All I 
said is that I carried goods to Bridge- 
port in my auto, for a certain set of 
men, I never asked them where they 
got the goods. You don’t ask Preble 
& Potkins where they get their se 

“Cut it out, Robbie!” advised Jeffrey 
wearily. “You knew what you were 
doing, well enough. You’re not quite 
half-witted, fhough you’re blamed near 
it.” He gave a sort of groan, and 
leaned his head upon his hand. 

‘Jeff, you aren’t going back on me?” 
begged Robbie. 

“No, I’m not going back on you. 
I’ll see Judge Hoover right away about 
your defense. I Oh, God, what is 
worrying me is how I’m going to tell 
your mother. se 

And, at that, Robbie fell to crying. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Mara had listened with strained 
earnestness to Jeffrey’s setting forth of 
the situation. Her face was very white. 
She was in Ellalou’s best room, and the 
two childfen were—miracle of miracles 
—upstairs with old Abner himself, who 
was said by Ellalou to find an unex- 
pected amusement in them. Little 
Peter, from his leafy lookout, had re- 
ported that his father had appeared at 
the cottage door, rubbing the sleep from 
his eyes, at about seven o’clock; that 
he had lurched into the barn and out 
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again, apparently satisfied that the calico 
pony had been fed, along with Battle’s 
balky Flora. He had made himself 
some sort of breakfast in the kitchen, 
had been seen to apply himself to his 
big black bottle several times, and then 
had climbed back to the attic. Mara 
said that he was at times in the habit 
of sleeping through a whole day and 
night, after his jaunts into the country. 
He would probably not waké again until 
nightfall. 

“My brother is in the Winford jail 
by this time,” said Jeffrey. “But he’ll 
probably be bailed out before evening 
by Judge Hoover. You see, he was 
simply found at that deserted house on 
the Mount Peter road, of which I told 
you, loading the Mayhew goods into 
his automobile. He can prove an alibi 
as to the burglaries Oh, Lord! Of 
course you don’t understand me! What 
I’m trying to say is that your husband 
and his gang will be the chief witnesses 
against Robbie, and Robbie against 
them. And, of course, they’ll all turn 
against one another % 

“If I send my husban’ away, maybe 
no one tell how your broder is bad, 
like heem?” she interrupted. 

“They'll be the chief witnesses against 
each other, I suppose,” said Jeffrey 
again. “God! It’s a horrible situation. 
It'll kill the old man. It'll break my 
poor stepmother’s heart. It r 

“T go home. I wake my man up,” 
Mara stated firmly, her face glowing. 
“T say to him: ‘You go. You go, now. 
Mans, they aftaire you. You go.’ I 
no tell about you. You no tell about 
Robbie——” 

“But—but I don’t understand,” stam- 
mered Jeffrey. “I thought you wanted 
him put away where he couldn’t influ- 
ence the children——” 

“Listen!” she cried imperatively, 
sweetly, her hands against her breast, 
her eyes shining. “Me, my man—we 
poor, we strange, we—nobody!”” She 
shrugged her expressive shoulders. 
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“You—you rich, you’ father, he rich, 
long time here, big mans! And you— 
you good to me, you good to my chil- 
dren. I no put shame on you. Nevaire, 
nevaire! I send my man away; I no 
send him to jail; I no let him talk 
against Robbie.” 

Somehow her eyes, brilliant with 
tears, told him what her broken speech 
could not tell him—that she would 
guard the honor of his name above her 
own, in so far as its guarding lay with 
her: 

“Mara! Mara! Then you do—after 
all Oh, my dear!” 

He kissed her rough little hand. For 
a second his own eyes were clouded 
with a mist. To be obliged to sacrifice 
a love like this! To walk a lonely road 
in life when there was such dear, loyal 
companionship to be had! Then he 
looked at her again. Her eyes were 
shining with the pride and joy of one 
who has found something to surrender 
for love’s sake. His courage was relit 
at the torch of hers. This was love— 
this passion for service instead of pos- 
session, for sacrifice instead of joy. 
How unlike the thing that Constance 
Livermore had taught him! 


The case against Robbie Albright col- 
lapsed for want of a material witness. 
A masterly silence on his own part and 
the absence of any one to supply the 
facts which he refused himself to sup- 
ply acquitted him. He came out of his 
trial branded as a rather more com- 
plete fool than the neighborhood had 
suspected, though it stated its long con- 
viction that he was a fairly complete 
one! But he did not go to prison, and 
old Abner, who, in the marvelous way 
of relatives, had contrived to believe 
his boy the victim of criminals rather 
than a real criminal himself, was not as 
crushed by the affair as Jeffrey had 
feared. It was Ellalou who collapsed, 
the garment of her pride stripped from 
her. 


In the cottage down the road, whence 
Peter Slemka, the elder, had disap- 
peared on the evening of Robbie’s ar- 
rest, affairs progressed rather more 
hopefully than earlier in the year. Ab- 
ner Albright had been made by Jeffrey 
to realize what he owed to the silence 
and the forcefulness of the little Hun- 
garian woman, and Abner had grudg- 
ingly consented to lift, as it were, the 
boycott that the neighborhood had put 
upon her. Jeffrey went to see her but 
seldom. He longed for her unspeak- 
ably, but he would not requite her serv- 
ice to his house by giving the country- 
side matter for gossip concerning her. 
He worked hard on the big farm, re- 
storing it to its old order and fertility. 
Robbie had been sent West to the Mon- 
tana ranch. 

“It made a man of you, Jeff,” said 
Abner. ‘Maybe it'll make a man of 
him.” 

And Jeffrey forbore to call his fa- 
ther’s attention to certain fundamental 
differences between himself and Robbie. 
Perhaps Montana and Svenson would 
succeed in making a man of Robbie. 
When he had brought up the old home 
farm again, and when his father was 
about once more, he would go back 
and would help Montana and Svenson. 
And he would write to Mara, the stub- 
born little creature who could see no 
possibility of belonging to two living 
men, and he would provide for Peter’s 
education—— 

“ ‘Double Killing in Bridgeport. Aft- 
ermath of the Albright Trial,” read 
Ellalou from the weekly Winford pa- 
per. “Oh, goodness, won’t they ever 
stop talkin’ about my poor,. foolish 
boy ?” 

“What's the news this time?” asked 
Jeffrey. 

Ellalou read on, spelling out the ,dif- 
ficult words with soundless motions of 
her pale, flabby lips. 

“Why, it must be that Mara Slemka’s 
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husband—Peter Slemka. The foreign 
quarter—a desperate gang of criminals 
an’ foreigners—burglaries—depred— 
depredations—division of spoils 
Why, Jeffrey, he killed a man, an’ he’s 
dyin’ himself after a quarrel over— 
loot!” finished Ellalou, referring again 
to the newspaper for the words. 

Jeffrey took the sheet from her hand 
and read the story. The paper was two 
days old. 

The summer night was shrill with the 
calls of insects. Through the screen 
door he saw the pale glitter of fire- 
flies over the fields. He went unstead- 
ily toward the telephone, not quite sure 
of what his ears heard, of what his eyes 
beheld. There was a singing .in his 
brain and in his heart, as well as in the 
summer night; there was a glimmer of 
hope before his eyes. He called up the 


prison hospital in Bridgeport. It seemed 
an interminable time before he got his 
connection, and then an endless wait 


before the information he desired was 
given to him. Ellalou stood by, nerv- 
ously interrogative. 

“Well?” she asked, when he finally 
hung up the receiver. 

“He died this morning,’ answered 
Jeffrey gravely. “I’m going down now 
to see his wife. She may want 
I’m going down to see what she wants.” 

Walking down through the darkness, 
he seemed to feel about him the spirits 
of all the generations that had wrought 
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out their destinies in this austere land. 
The good, and the bad, the successful 
and the failures, the happy and the des- 
perate, all crowded about him as if with 
a message they begged him to under- 
stand. Pioneers and their sons, it 
seemed to him in some undefined way 
that they gave him a message for this 
new race of pioneers. Darkly he strug- 
gled for its meaning. He could not put 
it into words; it eluded him, played 
vaguely before him like the fireflies. It 
must be in his life, he thought, that he 
would interpret it—that message of hos- 
pitality and of help to the gallant new- 
comers who came here as to a promised 
land. Some were cheated, like this poor 
thing whose baser passions had been 
played upon, whose simplicity had been 
exploited, until no one could deny that 
his death was a benefit to the com- 
munity he menaced. For some suspi- 
cion and unkindness lay in wait, as for 
Mara. Yes, it must be in his life that 
he would work out the better message. 

Some time, he hoped—he knew— 
simple gladness and content would re- 
turn to him. But to-night, walking 
down to Mara, he felt only a great, ach- 
ing pity for the dreamers whose fair 
vision had come to this sorry reality. 
And with that pity for Mara’s dead hus- 
band and Mara’s lost love, he felt him- 
self set free from old bondage, born 
into a deeper, wiser life than he had 
known before. 














On Being a Good Trader 


By William H. Hamby 


OME people are born to trade; others to be traded with. 

If you are a good trader, there is a great deal of fun 

in the process and of satisfaction in the results. If you 

are a poor trader, it ought to be some consolation to remember 
how many families you are helping support. 

I knew two boys in the hills who were born with the ele- 
mental urge to swap everything in sight. The only value any 
possession had to them was its trading value. Arthur left 
home at fifteen, with forty-three cents and nine pocketknives, 
to trade his way to fame and fortune. To-day he is swap- 
ping trusts, continental railroads, iron mills, national banks, 
and copper mines. And every time he trades, the Anti-Trust 
Law turns green, and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has a nightmare. 

At twenty-one Jake inherited his father’s farm, fifty head 
of horses, and the cattle in four valleys. Jake had the most 
unerring instinct for a bad trade of any man I ever knew. He 
could no more resist trading a faithful horse for a balky 
one than a sot can resist swapping a dollar for a jag. If 
there was a particularly sound horse in the field, you could 
safely wager your last postage stamp that in less: than a week 
Jake would trade it for one that had all the diseases known 
to a veterinary, college. 


as 


The last I heard of Jake, he had no possessions to worry 
about. He was down in the swamps of southern Louisiana, 
trading little live alligators, which he caught by hand, to a 
Mexican for hot tamales. 
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The world is full of bad tradgrs. That is why some men 
get so rich. Watch the shoppers coming home at evening, 
and you'll notice that six out of seven of them are thinking: 
“I wonder if the other one would not have been prettier,” 
or: “I’m sure I paid too much for it. I wish I'd gone to the 
other store,” or: “I know it won’t wear. I wish I had my 
money back.” 

And most of them are right; and many of them are pathetic, 
for it was money earned by sweat and saving, and they have 
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exchanged it for what they really did not want. If there is 
any other hell for clerks and shopkeepers than that supplied 
by proprietors and exacting, exasperating customers, I’m 
sure the most pinching punishment will be for the glaring sin 
of putting off on the unsuspecting, the ignorant, and the timid 
shoddy and unsuitable goods—robbing the bent washerwoman 
of her one chance for a good dress, stealing from the poor, 
timid girl her one chance for a pretty hat. 

But this is not a David Harum sermon on horse trading, 
nor an O. Henry excoriation of department stores. It is a 
talk on how to be a good trader. 

Most trades, and the most important ones, are those we 
are scarcely conscious of making. Life is a series of ex- 
changes. Whether we will it or not, all day long we are giv- 
ing one thing for something else. How well we get on, or how” 
speedily we get off, depends upon the wisdom of these ex- | 
changes. 

We never get anything without giving something in ex- 
change—either before or after. Even a gift inevitably means 
some sort of an exchange. If an uncle we never heard of 
dies im South America and leaves us a fortune, there are a 
whole lot of things we are going to swap for that fortune. 
We never learn anything, we never do anything, we never 
attain anything, without giving something in exchange at 
every step. 

You are a wise trader when you know the value of what 
you are giving and of what you are getting before the trade 
is made. And there is the secret of millions and millions of 
‘ our foolish trades. We do not know what we are giving or 
what we are getting until it is too late. We can only rue. 

The Indians traded their land for glass beads—because 
they knew the value neither of the land nor of the beads. The 
youth trades his time and strength, before he knows their 
value, for habits that bring waste and suffering, before he 
knows their blight. Everywhere, all day long, we are swap- 
ping good things we have not learned to appreciate for bad 
things we have not learned to dread. , 

I know a man who traded a week’s wages for twenty-four 
monkey wrenches—and he did not need even one. And I Saw 
a boy trade his shoes for a pet lizard; and the lizard ran up 
his leg inside his trousers and scared him so badly he killed it 
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before he got it out. Neither was as foolish a trader as the 
man who traded one hour last night for ten hours of headache 
to-day; or the woman who traded ten minutes of “speaking 
her mind” for a week of hell in her home. 

Stop before you swap. Take a good look at the time or 
the health or the friendship or the peace of mind or the hon- 
esty of purpose you are going to exchange. What are you to 
get for it? 

I will make this the first rule in our school for good traders: 

“Understand what you are giving and what you are getting 
in every exchange, and know the value of each, before you 
swap.” 

But a good trader is not one who merely avoids bad ‘trades. 
He must not only avoid, when he can, being cheated, but he 

} .must get in return something that is of greater value to him. 
And if he is really the finest sort of trader, he will do this 
without making any one else poorer by it. 

Une of the greatest bars to good trades is laziness. Some of 
the most industrious people in the world have this sort of lazi- 
ness. It is not so much a reluctance to work as a reluctance 
to pay the price for the big gain we really want. 

There are a million hard-working men who have traded their 
opportunity for independence because they were reluctant to 
pay the price. 

“Oh,” says the soulful girl, with clasped hands and sorrow- 
fully indrawn breath, “I yearn with my whole soul to be a 
musician !” 

But what will she trade for it? More soulful sighs and 
soul yearnings—merely that and nothing more. That is not 
the price. The exchange must be made on a basis of six, eight, 
ten hours a day of tremendous practice, and keen, intelligent 
exercise for years and years. 

The young man shakes his head, and bites his lower lip, and 
looks off toward the sky line. 

“T wanted to be a doctor—but—no show!” 

Instead of the big thing in his life that he wanted, he traded 
for a job in a box factory or in a handkerchief shop. He was 
not willing to concentrate his trades. He’ll go on all his life 
making little fiddling swaps day by day, and bemoaning the fate 
that failed to bring him a doctor’s diploma on a silver platter 
and offer to swap it to him for a half day off. 
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Get this fixed in your subconsciousness as well as your brain: 
You can cheat each other in dollars and cents, in cétton goods 
and club tit tat; but in the big things of your life you are 
dealing with something that requires value received. You 
can get no big, purposeful, satisfying results in your char- 
acter without paying big, purposeful, concentrated prices. But 
it is worth it—worth it ten times; for, like a well-built house, 
a beautiful picture, a fine piece of land, when once it is paid 
for, it yields perpetual satisfaction. 

There is something else to watch: Is what you are trading 
for a toy or a tool—a veneer or solid stuff? Is what you will 
get something to yield a moment’s sweetness and a month’s bad 
taste; or does it cost a day’s sweat and yield a month or a 
year of sweetness? Don’t swap permanent possession for mo- 
mentary impulses. You remember Esau did that. 

Perhaps we miss most good trades mérely from inertia or 
a foolish sort of reluctance to give up the accustomed. 

There is some sentiment, perhaps, in our attachment for 
the old things and the old ways. But to hold on to them in 
the face of a better exchange is not the way to grow. Of 
course, you know I do not refer to swapping grandfather’s 
heirlooms for veneered furniture. But I have in mind that 
fatal tendency of so many people to do to-day what they did 
yesterday—even when something better offers. 

Of course, at the moment it is easier for the placid woman 
to sit and crotchet—as did her mother and her grandmother. 
She has a chance to swap that rocking-chair and her crotchet 
hook for a week’s picnic—a camp, the open air, the woods, the 
streams. But—she thinks of the accustomed round of the day, 
the old, familiar groove—of the refrigerator, of the easy-chair ; 
and then of the rough cots, the bugs, the blisters—and the 
smoky fires over which the meals must be cooked. 

She shakes her head and rocks on. She forgets the bigger 
things in the exchange. She misses the real value by looking at 
trivial things. Instead of getting the chair and her temporary 
comfort, she is getting flabby muscles, slowly poisoned blood 

and avoirdupois. While out in the tent, instead of merely 
sunburn and bugs and hard cots, she would have been swap- 
ping for quickened circulation, deeper lungs, better muscles, 
finer appetite—and all the inarticulate joy of the open fields 
and woods and running streams. How often we are passing 
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day’s routine! 

There is always an element of risk in a trade, and you must 
be willing to take the risk. We can never go forward if we 
are afraid to step out of doors lest we get our feet wet. 

The very essence of good trading is a perpetual awareness 
of other things; a constant willingness to give up an inferior 
present for a better future; an eagerness to find in the earth 
and the heavens, in events and people, good things that we may 
possess—that we may make our own without robbing any- 
body, for we are willing to pay the price. 

We must be willing to give temporary ease for permanent 
good, to exchange hard work for substantial reward. It even 
requires that we give up many things we would like to keep,. 
exchange some accustomed good for something better. 

“You know,” said a busy woman, “I am just hungry to read 
a good book, but haven’t time. I’m so busy all day. And 
half of it is with things that do not do a bit of good—just 
things I’m in the habit of doing and haven’t enough strength 
or independence to break away from and quit.” 

There was the trouble. She saw a good possession—a good 
mental growth, but would not swap the little accustomed rou- 
tine for it. 

It does take strength to break with things as they are, to 
get out of the rut, to drop some of the numberless time-eaters 
that prey on us. It takes courage of a high order to drive 
straight for the ultimate good, for the big things in life. But 
it pays. It is the sort of trade that brings riches. 

Here, then, are the Good Trader’s Rules: 

Stop before you swap. 

Know what you are trading and what you are getting, and 
the value of both. 


Don’t trade your career for a rocking-chair, or swap your 
soul for paste diamonds. 


Never be afraid to trade; but never trade without being 
afraid. 

Get more than you give; but give more than the other fel- 
low gives up. 

Two things always trade for, but never trade—health and a 
clean, sweet spirit. 
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RS. MARTIN herself admitted 
Henry Trevor into the narrow 
hallway of her apartment. This 

was unusual in itself. Mrs. Martin’s 
custom was to maintain as much for- 
mality of salver and card and an- 
nouncement in the West Side, fifth- 
story flat that was her _ present 
habitation as had been maintained, so 
she implied, on the ancestral plantation 
in Virginia. 

“Edna has news for you,” she said 
excitedly. ‘“‘She’s in the sitting room. 
She’s expecting you.” 

All this was so contrary to habit that, 
despite its show of cordiality, Henry 
was vaguely perturbed as he sought his 
fiancée in the sitting room, that little 
room whose pretentiousness of furnish- 
ings had so often offended his judg- 
ment. 

“Oh, Harry!” Edna fluttered toward 
him with outstretched, slim, white 
hands and uplifted, shining face, like a 
flower. “Mother hasn’t told you?” 

“Only that you have something to tell 
me,” the young man replied, kissing 
her. 

“Harry, you'll never guess! Oh, it’s 
all our dreams come true! Uncle 
Jeremy You remember about my 


Great-uncle Jeremy?” Trevor nodded, 
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his face clouding a little. “Well, he’s 
dead—the poor, dear old man! Of 
course, it would be hypocritical to pre- 
tend much sorrow. I haven’t seen him 
for eighteen years—he had quarreled 
with every one. And I am”—she drew 
her slight figure to its uttermost inch of 
height—“I am the residuary legatee.” 

“Oh!” said Henry Trevor somewhat 
heavily. 

Riches, of course, are desirable things 
in this commercial world and age; but 
when one is a poverty-stricken young 
man, heroically trying to combine noble 
intentions toward the community with 
the pursuit of a livelihood and engaged 
to a charming and penniless young 
woman, one may be pardoned a little 
consternation upon learning that said 
charming young woman has become, as 
it were overnight, a royal princess of 
the realm of money. 

“Aren’t you glad, Harry?” demanded 
Miss Martin, slightly aggrieved at the 
silence that followed his monosyllable. 

“Of course, it’s awfully nice,” mut- 
tered Mr. Trevor, still without en- 
thusiasm. “It’s quite a lot of money, 
3 i 

“Not such an awful lot,” said Miss 
Martin languidly. “It amounts to a 
little over half a million, I believe.” 
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In view of the fact that, only the 
afternoon before, Edna had been of the 
impression that an assured income of 
two thousand dollars a year would be 
riches for any young married couple, 
her lack of ardor over the income from 
half a million struck Trevor as amus- 
ing. But his laugh was not altogether 
a happy one. Confound the money! 
Was it going to work transformations 
of character and taste and standard so 
swiftly that a lover would have diffi- 
culty in recognizing his beloved at the 
end of a week? He stared at Edna and 
found her staring back at him with a 
slight hostility of expression. It struck 
him, for the first time, that she did 
have a certain look of her mother— 
something that he had always stren- 
uously denied hitherto. Henry was not 


overwhelmingly fond of the elder lady. 

“You’re awfully funny about it, 
Edna accused him, moving as far away 
as the limited area of the room permit- 
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ted. She sat down in a stiff chair near 
the low tea table, whereon, every after- 
noon, whatever the domestic situation, 
Mrs. Martin’s ancestral silver tea serv- 
ice was hospitabiy set forth. -“May I 
give you some tea?” 

“Oh, Edna, darling, don’t be silly.!” 
Henry strove to make his voice natural 
—to make his feelings natural, for that 
matter. “Of course, I’m delighted, per- 
fectly delighted, that your days of hard- 
ship and skimping, and your mother’s, 
are over. Still, I’m an old-fashioned 
male, and I suppose I’m a little irritated 
that Great-uncle Jeremy got ahead of 
me in providing you with unlimited 
taxis and fresh violets every day. But 
I am glad—upon my word, I am!” 

“That’s better,” Miss Martin com- 
mended him. Was it possible that there 
was the faintest little touch of patron- 
age in her tones? He put the notion 
away. He had not time~to pursue it 
further, for Edna was saying, with a 
faint air of injury: ‘“There’s a little 
bit of string to the legacy, though.” 
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“What is it?” 
cheerfully. 

“It’s perfectly absurd. You see, he— 
foolish old thing!—was determined to 
perpetuate his name, even though he 
did avoid matrimony for over eighty 
years! So he set aside certain prop- 
erty to maintain the Amanda Martin 


Harry spoke more 


Memorial House that he started five 


years ago down there on the West Side, 
where his warehouses were, and near 
where he used to live when he was a 
boy. He bought two of’ the old houses 
and remodeled them, for a beginning.” 
She paused and busied herself ab- 
stractedly with tea making. “Amanda 
Martin was his mother.” 

“I think that was pretty good of the 
old man,” said Harry. “A sort of 
neighborhood house—was that his 
idea?” 

“Yes, I suppose so. But the funny 
thing is that, although he set aside a 
lot of capital to provide an income for 
supporting his memorial house, he de- 
sired ‘to insure the interest of his fam- 
ily in the maintenance of the institu- 
tion’ by making the residuary legatee 
responsible for the salary of the direc- 
tor. He suggests two thousand a year. 
I do think he might have arranged to 
pay it himself!” 

“You'd have lost it anyway,” Trevor 
pointed out to her a little coldly. 

“Of course,” said Edna, playing with 
the sugar tongs and a piece of sugar 
and veiling her blue eyes with her deli- 
cate, long-lashed eyelids, “it isn’t a legal 
obligation. It’s merely a desire he ex- 
pressed. Not but that I shall fulfill it!” 
She raised her eyelids and looked at 
him with an expression of high resolu- 
tion. “Only I think two thousand dol- 
lars is rather a large salary for such a 
position ?” : 

“As I am a member of the worst- 
paid profession on earth,” replied Mr. 
Trevor coldly—“that of social worker, 
I mean—you can scarcely expect me to 
agree with you.” 
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“You're awfully funny about it,” Edna accused him, seating herself in a stiff chair 
near the low tea table. 


There was a rather angry flush on 
his thin, earnest face; his gray eyes 
were dangerously alight. The situation 
called for tact. A side glance at him 
convinced Edna of that. She pos- 
sessed tact—none of her mother’s fe- 
male descendants would lack it, the 
elder lady was serenely sure! She 
leaned toward Harry until her palely 


golden head rested lightly against his 
coat sleeve. 

“You dear old goose!” she mur- 
mured. “Here we.are quarreling—al- 
most—when we ought to be simply fly- 
ing or dancing or singing—or perhaps 
just spending money! Harry, ring for 
a taxi—there’s a dear—and let’s go out 
and buy me a set of silver fox. When 
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I own a set of silver fox, I shall be- 
lieve again in fairies. It'll be the dream 
of my life come true!” 

Harry chided himself inwardly for 
the grudging and jealous spirit that 
caused him to detect in Edna’s words a 
new and not quite pleasing tone of com- 
mand. Nevertheless, he went out into 
the hall and telephoned for the taxi, 
obediently enough. There was no good 
in being a bear. But somehow the as- 
pect of the world had changed since 
he, the ill-paid executive secretary of 
the Model Homes at Moderate Rentals 
Association, had climbed the four flights 
of stairs to his fiancée’s. It had some- 
how grown curious to think that he had 
met Edna in the settlement where he 
boarded and instructed a club of youths 
in civics, and where she performed the 
more graceful service of teaching danc- 
ing to a club of girls. 

“It'll be here right away,” he said, 
returning to the sitting room. 

“You mustn’t think, Harry,” said 
Edna, playing with his topmost coat 
button, “that coming into this money 
has changed my point of view about 
anything. It hasn’t—not in the least. 
I still think,” she went on glibly, “that 
an opportunity is a responsibility ; that 
the wealthy have duties quite as much 
as they have privileges; that the only 
real solution of our industrial and gov- 
ernmental problems is in the awakened 
civic conscience of all classes. I think” 
—she spoke a little dreamily—‘“that all 
of us Martins have a civic conscience. 
Even old Uncle Jeremy, you see, who 
has seemed such a selfish old money 
grubber for sixty or seventy years, 
really felt he owed something to society. 
Don’t be afraid, dear, that I would eyer 
want you to lower your ideas about 
public service and all that.” 

“That’s fortunate,” answered Mr. 
Trevor dryly. “For do you know what 
I think I’m going to do? I think I’m 
going to apply for the position of direc- 
tor of the Amanda Martin Memorial 
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House, and make you come down there 
and live for a year or two.” 

“Harry!” cried the outraged Miss 
Martin. 

“There’s the taxi,” announced Harry, 
as a horn tooted in the street below 
“Go get on your bonnet and let’s see 
these silver-fox furs you talk about.” 


II. 


The assembly hall of the Amanda 
Martin Memorial House was slowly fill- 
ing. . There was a sound of scraping 
camp stools on the wooden floor ; there 
were the coughs and sneezes and other 
bronchial reminders of the season; 
there were whispers and giggles and 
rustlings. The portable platform was 
in place at the head of the room, and 
upon it were a table and two chairs, 
the former containing the lecturer’s in- 
variable sustenance, a pitcher of water 
and a glass. In the hall outside the as- 
sembly room, the head worker of the 
Amanda Martin Memorial House 
moved agitatedly up and down. By 
and by the hall door opened to admit 
Henry Trevor, and the head worker 
gave him a greeting almost hysterical 
in its note of relief. 

. “You oughtn’t to be downstairs,” an- 
swered Trevor severely. “You know 
perfectly well the doctor told you not 
to get out of bed for two weeks, and 
then only long enough to be taken to a 
southbound train. What do you mean 
by it?” 

Mr. Andrews, red-haired, thin, nerv- 
ous, anemic, barked out his meaning. 
He had been afraid that Mr. Trevor 
would fail him, and that the evening’s 
lecturer on the topic, “A Look Into Our 
City Budget,” would appear unintro- 
duced before his audience. 

“Get on back to bed,” replied: Harry 
impatiently. “I told you that I’d either 
be here myself every single night to 
run off your show or that I’d send a 
competent substitute. You can rely on 
that. Get on upstairs with you!” 
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Barking out his gratitude and his re- 
gret over being “such a nuisance,” the 
overconscientious Mr. Andrews some- 
what weakly mounted the two flights of 
stairs that led to his private quarters on 
the top story. Harry Trevor made his 
way toward the platform of the assem- 
bly room. It had grown familiar to him 
during the three months since Edna had 
come into her fortune. He and she had 
both been immediately voted into the 
board of directors of the institution. 
He could scarcely have told how it had 
come about that he found himself car- 
rying, in addition to his own work, so 
large a load of responsibility in re- 
gard to the Amanda Martin Memorial 
House and its program of education 
and “uplift.” Certainly, Edna, though 
she had been given an important office 
in the Gireetors, was not bowed by the 
weight of her duty in the matter. Al- 
though she was at the head of the com- 
mittee for lectures and entertainments, 
she seldom appeared in person to see 
how the work of the committee was re- 
ceived. However, she had found it in- 
creasingly desirable to send Harry as 
her representative. 

“You really know so much more 
about it than I do,” she told him in ten- 
derly flattering tones. 

Edna overworked that tenderly flat- 
tering tone of hers a little, by way 
of recompensing Harry for various 
shortcomings in her conduct as an en- 
gaged young woman. There had been 
no question, even, of their immediate 
marriage; Mrs. Martin had undertaken 
to show Harry, with the utmost tact, 
that the young woman ought to have at 
least a year for the girlish pleasures of 
which her poverty had so long deprived 
her. It was not an edict against which 
Harry could protest with what he con- 
sidered self-respect. 

He began to hate Edna’s money, not 
only because it seemed to be leading her 
into a new life quite apart from that 
shabby, idealistic one they had planned, 
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of payverty and intelligent service to 
their kind, but also because it seemed to 
be subtly robbing him of freedom of 
speech. There were so many things 
that the ordinarily placed man might 
say to his wife or to his sweetheart 
which Harry began to perceive the im- 
pecunious man would always find diffi- 
culty in saying to his wealthy wife or 
sweetheart. 

So he went about, perceiving day by 
day—or thinking that he perceived— 
hitherto unsuspected traits of coldness 
and of frivolity in Edna, chafing against 
the prospect of the sort of financial de- 
pendence upon her that must follow 
their marriage, breaking out into vio- 
lence now and then over some unrelated 
matter, and serving her in the institu- 
tion that bore her great-uncle’s name 
as a sort of penance for his general 
state of jealousy, disgruntlement, and 
disillusion. 

To-night, when the man from the 
city comptroller’s office, who was to talk 
about the budget, had been fittingly in- 
troduced by Mr. Trevor, that young 
man took his place on the platform and 
allowed -his eyes to study the audience. 
Yes, there she was! Somehow, the 
tension of the day’s work, the irrita- 
tion with Edna,-who had telephoned at 
the last minute that she would not be 
there, melted. He settled himself more 
comfortably, a stiffness of muscle, a 
tautness of nerve, all disappearing at 
the mere sight of the girl in gray: 

Trevor had first marked her the very 
first evening Edna had delegated to 
him the duty of presiding at a meet- 
ing in her place. She was a girl of 
about Edna’s own age—twenty-three or 
four. Her face—wholesome, humor- 
ous, tranquil—was wonderfully attrac- 
tive in Harry’s eyes. He wondered how 
—living as she undoubtedly did in some 
near-by tenement, working as she un- 
doubtedly did in some factory or shop 
—she kept that rosy look of health. He 
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wondered how, weary as she mast be 
from her day’s work, she could keep 
that bright look of animation and in- 
terest for the wonderful variety of in- 
formation presented from that plat- 
form. Intelligent, aspiring—she must 
be both, else his eyes, seeking her on so 
many nights, would not so often have 
been rewarded by the sight of her. 

He paid no attention to’ what the 
earnest and statistical young man from 
the comptroller’s office was saying. He 
did not even wonder what Edna was 
doing this evening, or what her mother 
was planning in regard to her ultimate 
destiny, though he knew well enough 
that that ambitious lady was planning 
something. He simply sat and rested, 
and was not even conscious that the 
sense of rest and well-being—the sense 
of home—was bound up with the sight 
of that plainly clad figure and that se- 
rene and lovely face in the fifth row 
from the rear. 


The earnest young man from the 
comptroller’s office finished his recital. 
There was perfunctory applause, and 
Harry Trevor perfunctorily made the 
usual statement as to the lecturer’s de- 
sire to be questioned on any points not 


perfectly clear to the audience. There 
was the usual pause after this an- 
nouncement, and then the scraping of 
chairs and the dispersal of the group 
into the darkness and cold without. 
Harry watched the girl in shabby gray, 
and when she had disappeared into the 
hall, sighed unconsciously. His prob- 
lems and his dissatisfaction with life 
came back again. He got rid of the 
lecturer, went upstairs to see how An- 
drews was pulling through with his 
grippe, and then went to join Edna at 
her party, at the restaurant she had ap- 
pointed for an after-theater supper. 
The possession of half a million dol- 
lars, he had learned, alarmingly altered 
one’s hours of sleep. He was hanged 
if he was going to put up with it much 
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It seemed to him, when he joined his 
fiancée’s party, that his prospective 
mother-in-law, who had been increas- 
ingly acidulous in manner during all 
the months of her daughter’s prosperity, 
was almost rude; it seemed to him that 
Edna was nervous, apologetic, excited, 
afraid. “It seemed to him that the whole 
group of idlers by whom the women 
were surrounded were pleasingly ex- 
pectant, as if of some dénouement in a 
drama. He hated the whole thing. He 
braced himself for something disagree- 
able to come. 

His premonitions were not false. 
When he and the two ladies reached 
the palatial entrance of the new apart- 
ment which had been the first invest- 
ment of their prosperity, Mrs. Martin 
remarked to her daughter: " 

“Hadn’t Harry better come up with 
us, Edna, and learn at once what we 
have decided ?” 

Edna murmured timorously that it 
was awfully late, but Mr. Trevor as- 
sisted her mother in overcoming her 
reluctance. 

“If there’s something disagreeable 
to be done,” he said, with that tighten- 
ing of all his muscles which had been 
so constant with him since Edna’s ac- 
cession to wealth, “it had better be done 
at once. You'll sleep more comfortably 
afterward.” 

So he threaded his way among the 
palms that surrounded the marble foun- 
tain playing inside the courtyard of the 
Alhambra Apartments, and rode up in 
the elevator with his fiancée and her 
mother. Edna_was plainly nervous. 
Mrs. Martin was plainly determined. 
She informed the young people, as she 
left them to lay aside her wraps, that 
she would return in a few minutes, It 
sounded like a threat. 

She was as good as her word. She 
came back in a quarter of an hour to 
confront a young woman whom opposi- 
tion had nerved into quite a fair sem- 
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blance of firmness, 
and a young man ob- 
viously angry,and dis- 
gusted. 

Edna had informed 
her fiancé that her 
civic conscience 
would no longer per- 
mit her to pay the sal- 
ary of the director of 
the Amanda Martin 
Memorial House. 

“Some of the se- 
curities. that Uncle 
Jeremy left as an en- 
dowment for the 
house,” she had in- 
formed him, “have 
become practically 
worthless since his 
will was made. The 
income from the en- 
dowment fund isn’t 
really big enough to 
allow any good work, 
and I simply can’t af- 
ford to add anything 
to it. Now, if I re- 
fuse to keep on with 
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make that up out of 
its income, in addi- 
tion to all the run- 
ning expenses, you see what will hap- 
pen. They'll realize that the house 
can’t be kept up unless they get out and 
hustle to bring in some more money. 
If they aren’t interested enough to do 
that, why, the thing will simply be seen 
for what it is—a failure. More harm,”, 
Miss Martin had continued sapiently, 
“is done by these wretched little ineffi- 
cient agencies than by out-and-out neg- 
lect. It’s much better that the money 


which supports them in their half-dead- 
and-alive state should be put into the 
work of a really successful institution. 
There’s a magnificent branch Y. M. C. 


Edna burst into tears. 


She said she thought he was extremely 
domineering. 


A. not five blocks from Uncle Jeremy’s. 
I shall contribute to that.” 

Such, with some pauses, had been 
Miss Martin’s statement. Harry had 
been furious and very tactless. He had 
accused her of many things of which 
no young lady desires to be accused— 
of selfishness, meanness, dissimulation, 
hard-heartedness. 

“It is quite evident, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Martin, when Edna had explained 
the situation to her, “that Mr. Trevor 
desires to control your spending of 
your own money. I don’t think that 
you could expect much happiness to- 
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gether since he reveals that spirit so 
early. I may say I am not surprised.” 

“Edna, you hear what your mother 
says,” said Harry, turning a very white 
face toward his fiancée, and speaking 
very quietly. “Do you feel the same 
way about me?” 

Edna burst into tears. She said she 
thought he was extremely domineering. 

“That is enough,” interrupted Harry, 
as she showed some symptoms of quali- 
fying her statement. “Of course, you 
are free, after that. No man with any 
self-respect ig 

But he could not finish, and in a few 
minutes he was making his way out 
through the palms to the street. To 
think that it had all ended like that! 


III. 


The secretary of the board of mana- 
gers of the Amanda Martin Memorial 
Home had just finished reading, the let- 
ter from Miss Edna Martin, in which 
she explained her high purpose in with- 
drawing the contribution that she had 
promised upon her accession to her 
uncle’s fortune. Harry had -listened 
stolidly to its reading. At first he had 
felt that he could not bear to be pres- 
ent at this meeting; and afterward he 
had thought that it would be cowardly 
not to be. He knew there were many 
glances leveled at him. That was nat- 
ural. It would have been natural in 
any case, for Mrs. Martin had given 
wide enough publicity to the breaking 
of his engagement to Edna. 

“T think,” he said finally, addressing 
the chairman, “that the board would 
feel freer to discuss the situationeif I 
were not present. With your permis- 
sion, therefore, I will withdraw for half 
an hour.” 

The board intimated that it felt re- 
lieved by Mr. Trevor’s tactful offer. 

Out in the hall he found Andrews, 
who, as the employee of the board, 
waited miserably upon the outside of 
its sessions, looking very ill and very 
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abject. Of course, the Southern trip 
had been quite out of the question, once 
he had received unofficial information 
as to Miss Martin’s intentions. Harry 
offered him a cigarette mechanically. 
Andrews shook his head. 

“Bad for my throat,” he explained. 
“Say, old man, how do you think the 
thing is coming out? It'll be a crime 
to let this place go! We've got such a 
good start. -The neighbors have stopped 
looking upon us with suspicion, as a 
sort of amateur ally of the police— 
they know we’re friends now. ' I give 
you my word, Trevor, it isn’t just my 
own salary and my position that I’m 
worried about—it’s the house.” 

“I know,” answered Harry sympa- 
thetically. 

Through the glass door at the end 
of the hall he looked into the sunny 
back yard, where little children were 
playing with swings and sand heaps. 
That sunny back yard—it was really 
three sunny back yards thrown into one 
—where the little children might play 
safely, was the particular pride of An- 
drews’ heart. It was only this last year 
that the Jewish mothers of the neigh- 
borhood had been able to use it freely 
with no lurking fear of proselytes be- 
neath their sleek black wigs, and the 
Catholic mothers had overcome their 
dread. lest it should prove connected 
with the A. P. A. It would be a pity 
if all Andrews’ work were undone. 

There was a peal at the doorbell. 
Andrews opened the door himself. The 
steps were crowded, as always, with 
children waiting a chance to enter, wait- 
ing the hour when their club or their 
class would give them the longed-for 
admission, They were now stroking, 
with loving hands, the fur coat of a lady 
who stood there smiling down upon 
them. — 

“Mr. Andrews?” The lady spoke in 
a voice of remarkable, vibrant sweet- 
ness. Her face, handsome, humorous, 
tranquil, caused Harry to start forward. 
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The steps were crowded as always by children waiting a chance to enter. 


They were now stroking, 


with loving hands, the fur coat of a lady who stood there smiling. 


Was he dreaming? The young lady 
was going on: “I’m Miss Atwater. 
I’m afraid I’m dreadfully late—I had a 
blow-out on the way down. I’m the 
new member of the board of directors, 
This is my first meeting.” 

“Oh, yes, Miss Atwater,” repeated 
Andrews stupidly. “Oh, yes! The 
meeting is in the board room. Let me 
show you—the second door on the left.” 

But Miss Atwater and- Harry were 
staring at each other. There was a stu- 
pefied question in his eyes, and there 
was a wave of color on her cheek. 

“Surely I have seen you ” he be- 
gan blunderingly. “Or—I beg your 
pardon—a wonderful resemblance 

“No, it’s not a resemblance,” Miss 
Atwater declaréd. “It’s I’m the 
same person—the one that came to so 
many evening entertainments here,” she 
went on, reddening still more. “You 
see, I was living in the neighborhood. 
I lived here for three months. I wanted 


to do some work—some work that 
would count—and I wanted to know 
what I was doing. You understand 
what I mean?” 

Harry intimated that he did under- 
stand. That old, wonderful sense of 
well-being he had experienced on the 
platform whenever she was in the audi- 
ence began to flow over him again— 
that sense of inner freedofm, of balm 
upon-hurt, of relaxed nerves. 

“And, oh,” Miss Atwater went on, 
“T am so glad I did it! I should never 
have known, otherwise, how real the 
work that this house is doing—how 
close to the neighbors it is becoming! 
But I suppose I ought to be getting on 
to the board meeting.” 

The door of the board room closed 
behind her. Andrews looked at Harry 
with an expression of solemnity upon 
his pale face. 

“Miss Atwater!” he whispered, awe- 
struck. “Old Atwater’s daughter—or- 
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phan heiress—whatever you call it. 
Five millions Oh, Trevor, if only 
she could be interested !” 

“Why, you old fool,” said Harry 
comfortably, “didn’t you hear her? She 
is interested. Everything’s all right.” 

He thumped his friend upon the 
shoulder. 

“T hate to think of such a lot of 
money, Trevor,” said Andrews. “Five 
million—it’s a barrier, that’s what it 
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“Not with a woman like that,” an- 
swered Harry, with conviction; with 
prophecy, also, but that he could not 
realize at the moment. He looked out 
through the glass door at the end of 
the hall once more at the playing chil- 
dren. “There are some people you can’t 
hurt by it.” And then he sighed, re- 
membering a slighter figure, féeling the 
throb of an unhealed wound. “Some 
people—a few, Andrews; a few, thank 


Heaven!” 


a We 


Aged 
ER wrinkles braid her, cobweb fine, 
Except about the gentle eyes 

Where tears and watchings dug their line 

Long since in lasting wise, 
And round the mouth that once could sing 
Soft lullabies while birds awing 
Cleft the blue dusk, old nights of spring. 


is!” 


Time’s road lies back of her, so long 
It teems with vanished folk she knew; 
Her mates, her loves—a bygone throng 
Unseen of me and you, 
But vivid to hereyes, as though 
Their feet still brushed the paths we know 
With busy farings to and fro. 


Time’s road runs on before—but short 
The reach of journey left her now! 
From its near end, her golden port, 
A radiance rims her brow 
Before its time; and soon, ah, soon, 
Her wayworn feet shall loose their shoon 
And take the rest that is their boon. 


So plain those vanished figures stray 

Down her heart’s road, her talk is all 
Of their dim selves, their toil or play. 

Ah, one were mad to call 
Her fond and dull of wit, whose eyes 
Saw life, see imminent heaven walls rise! 
Nay, almost she is angel wise! 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS, 


Margaret Berkeley, daughter of an old and distinguished Southern family, finds that 
her position in the household of her married sister, Harriet Eastman, is intolerable. Walter, 
Harriet’s husband, cannot conceal his admiration for his young sister-in-law, and Mar- 
garet can see that Harriet is jealous. Margaret has had an unusual education, having 
been for eight years the exclusive companion of her eccentric old uncle, Osmond Berkeley, 
a famous psychologist; but she has had no training that would enable her to earn her own 
living, and she has no money, her uncle having left his fortune to found a college. She 
and her sister, however, are the joint owners of Berkeley Hall, the old family estate, and 
Margaret asks Walter to raise a little money for her on this, that she may fit herself for 
self-support. Walter, with the Southerner’s objection to a self-supporting woman, tries 
to find another solution for Margaret’s problem by bringing home Mr. Leitzel, a business 
acquaintance from the North. Daniel Leitzel, of the Pennsylvania Dutch town of New 
Munich, is a wealthy bachelor of forty-five—mean, grasping, and narrow-minded. He and 
his elder sisters, Jennie and Sadie, who live with him, and his brother Hiram were 
the children of a poor farmer who, dying in Daniel’s babyhood, left his family to be 
brought up by his second wife, the children’s stepmother. Her heroic efforts kept them 
together until coal was discovered on the farm; whereupon, leaving their stepmother in 
poverty, the Leitzels bent all their energies to rising in the world. Danny, a Harvard , 
graduate and a successful lawyer, is the family pride. Margaret’s beauty and distinction 
completely captivate Daniel, in spite of his habitual caution. 


CHAPTER VII. 


oe Reaconacs was surprised next 
morning at breakfast when a 
humorous reference on her 
part to “Walter’s funny little Yankee” 
met with no response. 
“But, Walter, he’s a freak! 
you find him so, Harriet?” 
“Oh, I don’t know. Walter says he’s 


at Margaret uncertainly. 
garet, after your eight years with ‘a 
highbrow like your Uncle’ Osmond, 
most other men must seem, by con- 


“Well, Mar- 


trast, rather stupid to you. Even ]”— 
he smiled whimsically—“feel abashed 
before such a standard as you've ac- 
quired. But really one can’t despise 
a man who has reached the place in his 


Didn’t 


a wonder in his knowledge of the law.” 

“He has one of the keenest legal 
minds I’ve ever met,” declared Walter. 
“Though, of course ” He looked 





profession that Leitzel has attained— 
even if he is a bit—er—peculiar.” 

It never occurred to Walter to rec- 
ommend Leitzel by mentioning that he 


The first installment of this story appeared in the October number of Smitu’s. 
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was a millionaire, the man’s prominence 
in his profession being, in Eastman’s 
eyes, the measure of his value. 

“It’s going to be rather rough on 
your husband, Margaret,” Walter 
teased her, “to have to play up to the 
intellectual taste of a woman that’s 
lived with Osmond Berkeley.” 

“But, Walter, other things may ap- 
peal to me. Kindness and affection, 
for instance. My life, you know,” she 
said gravely, “has been pretty devoid 
of all that.” 

There was a moment’s rather awk- 
ward silence at the table, which Mar- 
garet herself quickly broke. 

“This Mr. Leitzel—there’s something 
positively uncanny in the way he seems 
to, see straight through you to your 
back hooks and eyes. And I’m quite 
sure that if there was a small safety 
pin anywhere about me last night where 
a hook and eye should have been, he 
knew it and disapproved of it. I’m 
certain that details like safety pins in- 
terest him. He has that sort of mind 
— if he is a great lawyer.” 

“Not great,” Walter corrected her. 
“I didn’t say great. He’s able and 
skillful, but, I must admit, very lim- 
ited in his scope, his field being merely 
the legal technicalities involved in the 
management of a corporation. How- 
ever—he’s a nice enough little fellow. 
Didn’t you find him so?” 

“I’m afraid I found him rather ab- 
surd and tiresome.” 

“Take care, Margaret,” Harriet play- 
fully warned her, “or else—oh, won’t 
you have to be explaining away and 
apologizing for the things you’re saying 
about that man? He’s smitten with 
you!” 

Margaret’s eyes rested upon Harriet 
for a moment, while her quick intuition 
recognized just why her joking remarks 
about Mr. Leitzel had met with no re- 
sponse in kind. Her sister was actually 
seeing in this queer little man a pos- 
sible means of getting rid of her—and 
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Walter was abetting her. She turned 
at once to the latter, swallowing the 
lump that had risen in her throat. 

“Have you done anything, Walter, 
about securing me a loan on the prop- 
erty ?” 

“I’m doing my best for you, Mar- 
garet.” 

“Thank you. 
cess ?” 

“T think so.” He looked at her, with 
a smile that was rather enigmatic—and 
she saw that he was really evading her. 

“You know, Margaret,” broke in 
Harriet, “I shouldn’t consent for a mo- 
ment to have a mortgage put on my 
property.” 

“Tut, tut, Harriet!” Walter checked 
his wife. “Leave it to me. Perhaps 
a mortgage won't be necessary.” 

He rose hastily, made his adieus, and 
departed. 

“Margaret, dear,” Harriet began, as 
soon as they were alone, “I assure you 
that to an unprejudiced observer, last 
night, the state of Mr. Leitzel’s mind 
was only too ‘manifest. You’d have 
seen it yourself if you weren’t so in- 
experienced.” 

“What are the signs, Harriet? I 
confess I’d like to be able to recognize 
them myself.” 

“You sat almost behind him, and he 
nearly cracked his head trying to keep 
you in view.. And when Walter drove 
him to the trolley line, he talked of 
you all the way—said he liked your 
‘coloring’ and your ‘motherly manner’ 
and your hair and your voice and your 
smile and your walk! I’m not making 
it up—he’s simply hard hit, Margaret.” 

“You'd like Mr. Leitzel for a brother- 
in-law, would you, Harriet?” 

“T shouldn’t see much of him, since 
he lives ’way up in Pennsylvania.” 

Margaret, who had not yet given up 
craving wistfully her sister’s affection, 
turned her eyes to her plate and stirred 
her coffee, to hide the sensitive quiver 
of her lips. 


Any chance of suc- 
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“We'd see each other 
very seldom, certainly, 
if I lived in Pennsylva- 
nia,” she found voice to 
say, after a moment. 
“T’ll go up to the baby 
now, Harriet, and let 
Chloe come down.” 

When, later that 
morning, a delivery 
wagon left at Berkeley 
Hill two, boxes—one 
containing violets, the 
other orchids—and a 
boy on a bicycle arrived 
with a five-pound box 
of Charleston’s most fa- 
mous confectionery—all 
from Mr. Leitzel to 
Miss _ Berkeley—Mar- 
garet was forced to take 
account of the situation. 
Of course, she could not 
know—fortunately for 
her admirer—that the 
lavishness of his offer- 
ings had been carefully 
calculated to impress 
upon her the fact that he 
suspected her relatives 
of concealing from her 
—the all-persuasive fact 
that he was rich. 

A telephone call invit- 
‘ing her to go automobiling with him 
that afternoon was answered by Har- 
riet, who at once accepted the invitation 
for her without consulting her. 

“I’m perfectly willing, dear, to give 
up Mattie St. Clair’s auction bridge this 
afternoon and chaperon you,” Harriet 
graciously told her, after informing her 
of the engagement she had made for 
her. “Chloe will have to keep the chil- 
dren.” 

Margaret made no reply. All these 
manifestations of Harriet’s eager anx- 
iety to be rid of her stabbed her miser- 
ably. She went away to her own room, 
as soon as her regular domestic rou- 


5 


he’s quite crazy about you—and-chiffon is most perishable. 


\}\ i TS 


“Donkey! This will be your first téte-a-iéie with Mr. Leitzel and 


” 


tine was over, and shut herself in to 
think it all out. 

The fact that she had, because of 
the secluded life she had led, reached 
the age of twenty-five without ever 
having had a lover must account for 
her feelings that morning toward Dan- 
iel Leitzel—her sense of gratitude, 
under the soreness of her heart at her 
sister’s attitude toward her, that any 
human being should like her and be 
kind to the extent of such munificence 
as this that filled her room with fra- 
grance and beauty. No wonder that, 
for the time being, she lost sight of the 
little man’s grotesqueness in her keen 
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consciousness of his kindness, and of 
the novelty of being admired—by a 
man. Yes, her momentary blindness 
even saw him as a man. Not even the 
cards that had come with his offerings 
-—the one in the candy box inscribed 
“Sweets to the Sweet,” and the one with 
the flowers labeled: 


The flower that’s like thy face. 
Thou shalt not lack 
Shakespeare. 


gave her more than a faint, passing 
amusement. 

“*The flower that’s like thy face!’ 
He should have sent me a sunflower 
or a tiger lily,” she told herself ruefully, 
as she glanced at her dark head in her 
mirror. But she recalled something 
she had once said to her Uncle Osmond 
—“I’d be grateful even to a dog that 
liked me.” 

It was Harriet, not Margaret, who 
was shocked that afternoon at the rev- 
elation of poor Daniel’s “greenness” 
when he found that Mrs. Eastman ex- 
pected, as a matter of course, to chap- 
eron her young sister. Daniel inter- 
preted this unheard-of proceeding as 
another proof of his sharp surmise of 
the previous night—the penurious de- 
termination of the Eastmans to keep 
Miss Berkeley unmarried: He resented 
accordingly the interference with his 
own desires and the persecution of the 
young lady. He would show this 
greedy sister of Miss Berkeley’s that 
he was not the man to be balked by her 
scheming, and incidentally he would 
win the admiration and gratitude of 
the girl herself by his clever foiling of 
the designs of her relatives. 

“I’m very good to you and my sis- 
ter, Mr. Leitzel,”’ Harriet assured him, 
as she and Margaret shook hands with 
him in the hall, both of them dressed 
for the ride. “I’m giving up an auc- 


tion bridge this afternoon to go with 
you.” 
“To go with us? 


But—but you mis- 
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understood my invitation. I invited 
only Miss Berkeley,” explained Daniel 
frankly. 

“Oh, you have another chaperon, 
then? If only you had told me so when 
you phoned this morning! I needn’t 
have given up my bridge party.” 

“Told you what, Mrs. Eastman?” 

“That you already had a chaperon.” 

“Had a—what?” 

“Haven't you a chaperon, Mr. Leit- 
zel?” 

“Chaperon? But this isn’t a board- 
ing school, Mrs. Eastman!” 

Harriet turned away to hide her face, 
but Margaret laughed outright as she 
asked him: “Don’t they have chaperons 
in Pennsylvania, Mr. Leitzel—to pro- 
tect guileless and helpless maidens of 
twenty-five from any breach of strict 
propriety while out alone with dashing 
youths like you?” 

“IT never heard of such a thing!” 
declared Daniel. 

“If my sister went out alone with 
you in Charleston, Mr. Leitzel,” ex- 
plained Harriet, with dignity, “she 
would be criticized.” 

“But—but,” stammered Daniel in- 
dignantly, “I’m a trustworthy young 
man, Mrs. Eastman! A perfectly trust- 
worthy gentleman!” 

“My dear Mr. Leitzel, I know you 
are! It’s only a custom among us that 
Oh, come on, let’s start! I’m 
sorry, Mr. Leitzel, but I’m afraid you'll 
have to put up with me.” 

“Yes, do let us start. We don’t 
want to miss a minute of this ‘lovely 
day,” said Margaret brightly, moving 
toward the door and drawing her sister 
with her. “I very seldom get a_chance 
to ride, and I love it. You’re so kind, 
Mr. Leitzel,” she chatted, as they went 
down the steps to the waiting car, “to 





give me this pleasure—besides the 
beautiful flowers and the delicious 
candy !” 


And thus Daniel, though inwardly 
fuming and wondering at Miss Berke- 





















ley’s amiable submission to such unwar- 
rantable meddling in her personal af- 
fairs, was forced to accept with what 
grace he could command the doubt cast 
upon his “trustworthiness.” 

As he assisted the two ladies into the 
automobile, Harriet of her own accord 
took the front seat with the chauffeur; 
and Daniel, as he realized how entirely 
isolated with Miss Berkeley this ar- 
rangement left him, felt himself thor- 
oughly puzzled by the whole incompre- 
hensible proceeding. 

As on the previous evening, Miss 
Berkeley’s Southern cordiality of man- 
ner was interpreted by Daniel during 
this drive as a gushing warmth of feel- 
ing for himself, which fanned the flame 
of his egotism no less than that of his 
passion. While the car moved swiftly 
through the picturesque roads outside 
of Charleston, he discoursed volubly, 
for Daniel’s idea of an enjoyable con- 
versation was a prolonged, uninter- 
rupted exposition, to a silently absorbed 
listener, of his personal interests, 
achievements, excellencies of character, 
and general worthiness. Hé knew no 
greater joy in life than this sort of ex- 
pansion before an admiring or envious 
companion. He fairly reveled this 
afternoon in the steady, monotonous 
stream of self-eulogy that flowed from 
his lips. It was meant to impress pro- 
foundly the maiden at his side—and it 
did. 

“People call me lucky, Miss Berke- 
ley. But it isn’t luck; it’s deep think- 
ing. Nobody could be lucky that didn’t 
use his judgment and keep a sharp took- 
out for the main chance. To have the 
wit to see and ‘seize the main chance,” 
he reiterated, with an accent that made 
Margaret see the words in large capi- 
tals, “that’s the secret of success. Don't 
you think so?” 

“Yes, indeed ; the point of importance 
being not to confuse one’s values, ma- 
terial success and spiritual defeat not 
always being recognized, Mr. Leitzel, 


* 
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as twin sisters. We don’t want to miss 
the main chance to grow in grace and 
Dear me!” She pulled herself 
up. “It sounds like Marcus Aurelius, 
doesn’t it? Did you make his acquaint- 
ance at Harvard?” 

“Who ?” 

“The Roman Emerson.” 

“Oh, but Emerson was a New Eng- 
lander, not a Roman,” he kindly set her 
right. “Known as ‘the sage of Con- 
cord, Massachusetts.’” He looked 
very much pleased with himself. 

Harriet, in the front seat, could not 
resist turning her head for, an instant 
to meet Margaret’s eye. 

“T had to read a life of Emerson in 
my sophomore year at Harvard,” con- 
tinued Daniel. “Do you know that his 
writings never yielded him more than 
nine hundred dollars a year? Well 
educated as he was, he never made 
good. <A dead failure. Missed the 
main chance, you see. Now J have al- 
ways turned every circumstance and 
opportunity, no matter how trifling, to 
my own advantage. Why, from the 
time I first began to practice law, I re- 
fused to take any case that I didn’t 
see I was surely going to win; so, in no 
time at all, I got a reputation for win- 
ning every case I took. See? I didn’t 
take a case I didn’t feel sure of win- 
ning. . Good scheme, wasn’t it? 

“Well, that farsighted policy reaped 
for me, very early in my career, a big 
harvest. For when I was just begin- 
ning to be known as the lawyer who 
never lost a case, there was, one night, 
a shocking crime committed in New 
Munich. A young girl, the daughter 
of a carpenter, was supposed to have 
been foully and brutally murdered by 
her lover, the son of a petty grocer on 
one of our side streets. (My own resi- 
dence is on Main Street, our principal 
resident street, a very fashionable 
street. House cost mé _ twenty-five 
thousand—one of the finest residences 
in the town—so considered by all.) 
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“Well, the evidence against the lover 
was overwhelming—I couldn’t give you 
the details, Miss Berkeley; it wouldn’t 
‘be proper, you being a young, unmar- 
ried lady—and early on the morning 
after the murder, the grocer came to 
see me on behalf of his son, begging 
me to take the case. He gave me all 
the facts, and I saw very soon that the 
young man had not committed the 
crime. But I saw, also, that it would 
be very difficult to prove his innocence 
to a jury, and I knew the sentiment 
in the town to be furiously against the 
young man, especially among the 
women, so that I’d be apt to make my- 
self very unpopular if I took his case; 
and even if I cleared him, there would 
be many who would continue to think 
him guilty and to think that I had sim- 
ply cheated the law by my cleverness— 
cheated moral justice, too, and left a 
foully murdered female go unavenged, 
all for the sake of a fee. 


“So I refused to take the case, though 
the grocer, believing me to be the one 
lawyer who could clear his son—such 
was my growing reputation—offered 


me a very large fee. He was ready ,to 
mortgage his store and house if only 
I’d take the case and save his son. The 
fee he offered certainly did make me 
hesitate. But, you see, I was never one 
to let present profit blind me to future 
advantage. Most young men, less far- 
seeing and sharp, would have consid- 
ered this a great opportunity to make a 
hit by clearing a falsely accused and 
perfectly innocent boy. But I saw 
much deeper into the situation, and so 
refused the case.” 

“Oh,” Margaret cried, “there you 
surely missed the main chance! Un- 
less you afterward saw your mistake 
in time to change your mind?” 

“No, indeed, I didn’t change my 
mind! And to show you how right 
I was in refusing the case, hear, now, 
of the immediate reward I reaped for 

- my careful thoughtfulness. Hardly had 


the father left my office when a dele- 
gation of women of the U. B. Mission- 
ary Society—I am a member and lib- 
eral supporter of the U. B. Church of 
New Munich, my brother, Hiram, being 
an ordained U. B. minister—called at 
my office to protest against my taking 
the case for the young man’s defense, 
the delegation including two very 
wealthy and prominent ladies. A false 
report had gone ott that I had taken 
the case. The ladies pointed out to me 
that I would be untrue to my Christian 
professions and unchivalrous to wom- 
anhood if, for gold, I stood up in court 
and defended the brutal murderer of 
an outraged, innocent female. 

“ *Tadies,’ I said to them, ‘the case 
was offered to me, true—with a fee that 
some lawyers would have considered 
sufficient to justify their accepting even 
such a case as this. But, ladies, I re- 
fused to touch the case!’ 

“And, Miss Berkeley,” said Daniel 
feelingly, a little quiver in his voice, “I 
wish you could have seen the look of 
admiration on the faces of those ladies 
—especially on Miss Mamie Welchans’, 
one of the two unmarried members of 
the missionary society, daughter of 
Doctor Welchans, our leading physi- 
cian. Well, I certainly had my reward! 

“That night the New Munich Evening 
Intelligencer came out with a long ar- 
ticle commending my fearless and self- 
sacrificing devotion to duty; and the 
missionary society passed resolutions 
of gratitude to me in the name of wom- 
anhood, as did also the Y. W. C. A.,, 
the Epworth League, the Girls’ Friendly 
of the Episcopal Church—our most 
fashionable ladies are members of that 
Girls’* Friendly—and several of the 
Christian Endeavor societies of our 
town. ' : 

“You may imagine how glad I was I 
had refused the case! Just suppose I 
had accepted it!” He paused in rem- 
iniscent horror at the thought of such 
a false step. “For, of course, I had 
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not foreseen such an ovation as this. 
While I had seen the bad effects of ac- 
cepting, I had not seen the good results 
of refusing. Why, from‘that very hour, 
Miss Berkeley, my success was assured ! 
You see, people believed, then, that I 
was conscientious, and they trusted me 
with their business, and my practice 
grew so fast that—well, it was only 
a few years before I rose to be the lead- 
ing lawyer of New Munich.” 

“Was the young man hanged ?” asked 
Margaret in a low voice, not looking at 
him. 

“Oh, he!’ returned Daniel, surprised 
and chagrined at her ignoring the real 
point of his story, which certainly had 
nothing to do with the fate of the young 
man. ~ “They failed to convict him, 
though every one believed him guilty. 
He had to leave New Munich.” 

“Couldn’t you have proved his inno- 
cence ?” ° 

“But, Miss Berkeley, don’t you see 


I’d have ruined myself if I had tried? 
And I made myself by refusing that 


case. I have always considered that 
episode the turning point of my career, 
the pivot on which my success turned 
uppermost. My brother Hiram, who is 
a theologian, considered it providen- 
tial.” 

“Providential that a young girl 
should be brutally murdered and a 
young man falsely accused so that you 
might—succeed ?” 

“T should say, rather, that by the rul- 
ing of Providence the chance was given 
me to refuse the case and thereby win 
the enthusiastic approval and indorse- 
ment of the best class of our com- 
munity.” 

Margaret was silent. 

“She isn’t as bright as I had sup- 
posed she was,” thought Daniel, disap- 
pointed at her lack of enthusiasm. “I 
wonder if she’d bear me stupid chil- 
dren. If I thought so, I certainly 
wouldn’t marry her.” 
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However, he resumed his mono- 


logue : 

“Early in my career I took a stand 
for temperance. I’m a total abstainer, 
Miss Berkeley, and I have found that 
on the whole it has been to my advan- 
tage, for, besides being more econom- 
ical, it has seemed more consistent with 
my Christian professions. To be sure, 
when the liquor men of our precinct 
practically offered to send me to Con- 
gress if I would uphold their interests, 
I did regret that I ,had taken such a 
decided stand for temperance that I 
couldn’t becomingly diverge from it. I 
would have liked well enough to go to 
Congress. Jennie and Sadie would 
have liked, too, to have me a congress- 
man, and my brother Hiram thought, if 
I were in Congress, I could maybe 
work him in as chaplain of the Senate. 
He doesn’t get a very big salary from 
his church at Millerstown, Pennsyl- 
vania, though he manages to live on it 
without touching his capital. 

“But no, I told the liquor men I 
would not go back on the principles for 
which I had stood for so many years. 
You might think I was foolishly stand- 
ing in my own light, Miss Berkeley, but 
I ask you how would it have looked for 
a church member, a consistent, prac- 
tical Christian, an upholder of and con- 
tributor to the Woman’s Temperance 
Union, to turn around and stand for 
the liquor interests? How would it have 
looked? Why,” exclaimed Daniel, “it 
would have looked pretty inconsistent, 
and I wouldn’t risk it. 

“Anyway, see what I saved in the 
past twenty years by not standing for 
treats? ‘Come and have a drink on me,’ 
says a grateful client, when I’ve won 
his case for him. And I always say, 
‘T don’t drink.’ But if I did drink, to 
be sure I’d have to take my turn at the 
treats, too, don’t you see? And that 
kind of thing does go into money. I’ve 
saved a good income by standing for 
temperance, besides earning the appro- 
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val of an excellent element in the com- 
munity. But it isn’t always easy to 
say, ‘I don’t drink.’ Some men take 
offense at it, and some laugh at you. 

“T’ll never forget how embarrassed 
I was the first time Congressman Ocks- 
reider’s daughter invited me to a fash- 
ionable dinner at her home, and they 
served wine. I didn’t know how they’d 
take it if I declined to drink, and I 
wanted to stand in with them: I was, 
at that time, very much complimented 
at their inviting me—they were the 
most prominent people in New Munich. 
And yet, sitting opposite me at the table, 
was a prominent member of the U. B. 
Church, who would certainly have a 
laugh on me if I took wine. He wasn’t 
temperance. Now, wasn’t that a fix 
for me? My, but I was embarrassed! 

“Well, Mrs. Congressman Ocksrei- 
der, a lady of very kind feelings, came 
to my help. The minute she saw how 
mixed up I was, she told the’ waiter 
to pour grape juice into my glass. It’s 
sickening stuff, but I was willing to 
drink it rather than forswear my prin- 
ciples right before my fellow church 
member. Yes, it takes moral courage, 
Miss Berkeley, to stand by your prin- 
ciples as I have always stood by mine. 
And now I see my further reward in 
sight, for look how things are swinging 
my way—temperance governors, con- 
gressmen, presidents! I may yet get to 
Congress on the local-option issue. It 
looks that way.” 

He paused to get his breath. Mar- 
garet made no comment on his long 
harangue, and Harriet did not turn her 
head. For a while they rode in silence. 
But at last Margaret, feeling it incum- 
bent upon her to talk to her entertainer, 
roused herself from her rather unpleas- 
ant reverie. 

“You spoke of two women, Mr. Leit- 
zel—‘Jennie and Sadie.’ Are they rela- 
tives of yours?” 

“My sisters, who raised and educated 
me—who made me what I am!” he re- 
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plied, in a tone of admiration for the 
remarkable feat his sisters had wrought. 
“All I am, I owe to them!” 

“They are to ‘be congratulated.” 

“Thank you, Miss Berkeley.” Daniel 
bowed. 

“You’re welcome, Mr. Leitzel. Shall 
we go home now? I feel ill.” 

“Motor riding makes you ill?” in- 
quired Daniel solicitously. 

“Under some circumstances. To-day 
it does.” 

Daniel at once gave the order to the 
chauffeur to return to Berkeley Hill. 

Harriet, on the front. seat, won- 
dered, as she stared thoughtfully at 
the long, straight road ahead of her, 
whether “the game was up.” 

“T’m afraid he’s more of a dose than 
Margaret can swallow,” she thought 
anxiously. 

When they reached home, however, 
she invited Mr. Leitzel to stop and dine 
with them. Margaret looked at her re- 
proachfully as he eagerly accepted the 
invitation. It was two long hours be- 
fore dinner time. 

“You will have to excuse me. I shall 
have to go upstairs and lie down,” Mar- 
garet said hastily, as they entered the 
house. And before any one could re- 
ply, she flew upstairs and shut herself 
in her own room. Harriet, to her con- 
sternation, found herself with Mr. Leit- 
zel on her hands—and Walter not due 
at home for an hour and a half! 

“T’ll have the children brought down,” 
she decided quickly. “That will help 
me out.” 

Little did she dream that by this 
simple maneuver_of introducing the 
children into the comedy, she was turn- 
ing the tide of her sister’s life and set- 
tling her fate. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Three weeks later, when Margaret 
came to review the course of events 
that had strangely led to the almost un- 
believable fact of her betrothal to 
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‘Daniel Leitzel, she real- 
ized that the “turn for the 
worse,” as she called it, 
had come to her upon 
watching Mr. Leitzel with 
Harriet’s children on the 
evening after the auto- 
mobile ride that had made 
her spiritually ill. Squat- 
ting on the floor, with the 
three babies gathered 
about him, he had actually 
become human and tender 
and self-forgetful ; and he 
had exhibited a cleverness 
in entertaining and fasci- 
nating the bright, eager 
children that had evoked 
her admiration and almost 
her liking. 

She had not come 
downstairs until just a 
half hour before dinner; 
and, as she had entered 
the library, dressed in a 
low-necked, short-sleeved 
summer gown of pale- 
pink batiste,.she had 
noted, without much in- 
terest, Mr. Leitzel’s look 
of vivid pleasure as, from 
his place on the floor, un- 
able to rise because of the 
children sprawling all 
over him, he had gazed up 
at her. But when, after 
watching him play for a 
half hour with the babies, 
she had presently relieved 
him of the youngest to give her her 
bottle, she really began to feel, before 
the ardent look he fixed upon her as she 
sat holding the hungry, drowsy infant 
to her heart, a faint stirring of her 
blood. 

“The Madonna and the Child!” he 
said adoringly. And Margaret was as- 
tonished to find herself blushing—to 
discover that this man could bring the 
faintest warmth to her cheeks! 


Margaret had a momentary impulse to tear the ring from her 


finger and fling it in his face. 


In the course of that evening—dur- 
ing dinner and later, after the children 
had been taken to bed by Harriet and 
Mr. Leitzel was again, as on the previ- 
ous night, left on her hands—she could 
not be indifferent to the novel experi- 
ence of finding herself the object of a 
fixity and intensity of admiration that, 
coming from a man so self-centered, 
suggested the possession on her part of 
an unsuspected power. Even his occa- 
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sional conversational faux pas did not 
break the peculiar spell he cast upon her 
by his devotion. 

“Have you read many of these 
books?” he asked her, glancing at the 
shelves near him. “Here are about 
twenty books all by one man—James. 
Astonishing! What does he find to 
write about to such an extent?” 

“Those are the works of the two 
Jameses—the. brothers, Henry and 
William, the novelist and the psychol- 
ogist, you know. Only Uncle Osmond 
insisted upon cataloguing Henry, also, 
with the psychologists.” 

“The James brothers? I’ve heard 
more about Jesse than about the other 
two. Jesse was an outlaw, you remem- 
ber. The other two, then, were respect- 
able ?” 

“Respectable? Henry and William 
James? I’m sure they would hate to be 
considered so!” 

Daniel nodded knowingly. 


“Bad blood all through, no doubt.” 
“Yes,” said Margaret gravely; “of 


the three, I prefer Jesse. He at least 
was not a psychologist, nor did he write 
in English past finding out. By the 
way, I remember Uncle Osmond used 
to say,” she added, a reminiscent dream- 
iness in her -eyes that held Daniel’s 
breathless gaze, “that only in a very 
primitive or provincial society was a 
regard for respectability paramount, 
and that in an individual of an upper 
class it bespoke either stupidity or 
hypocrisy.” 

Daniel started and stared. - 

“Wasn’t your uncle a Christian?” he 
asked dubiously. , 

“Oh, no!” she laughed. 

Now, what was there to laugh at in 
so serious a question? Daniel was find- 
ing Miss’ Berkeley’s conversation ex- 
tremely upsetting. 

“He died unsaved?” he 
gravely. 

“T suppose a medieval theologian 
would have said he did.” 


asked 
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“If he’s going to fall in love with 
me,” Margaret was saying to herself, 
as she saw his shocked countenance, 
“he’s got to know the worst. I won't 
deceive him.” 

“You’re only joking, aren’t you?” 
asked Daniel anxiously. “I’m sure I 
never heard our New Munich young 
ladies say things like that. . However,’ 
he added, his face softening and beam- 
ing, “nothing you could do or say could 
ever counteract for me the impression 
you made upon me as you sat there 
to-night holding that baby!” 

“You are very fond of children, 
aren’t you, Mr. Leitzel ?” she asked gra- 
ciously. 

“Well, I should say! I’d-like to have 
a large family—even if it is expen- 
sive!” 

“So should I,” said Margaret frankly, 
and Daniel had a moment’s doubt as 
to the maidenly modesty of this reply, 
much as he approved of the sentiment. 

During the next three weeks, the 
course of Daniel’s love ran swiftly, if 
not always smoothly; for his usually 
unreceptive soul was so deeply pene- 
trated by the personality of this maiden 
whom he desired that he actually felt, 
intuitively, her aversion to certain 
phases of his mind the worthiness of 
which he had never before doubted, and 
he therefore curbed somewhat the ex- 
pression of his real self, adapting his 
discourse, though vaguely, to the evi- 
dent tastes of the woman whose favor 
he sought. Also, his genuine interest in 
her made him less obnoxiously egotis- 
tical. Indeed, all his most offensive 
traits were, at this time—unfortunately 
for poor Margaret—kept so much in 
abeyance, and so strongly did she quite 
unconsciously bring out the little best 
that was in him, that her earlier im- 
pression of him was’ speedily colored 
by the more gracious effect he produced 
as a self-effacing and worshipful lover 
—a lover to one who, for many years, 
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had not been treated with even common 
consideration. 

Had Daniel had the least idea how 
little Margaret was touched by the ma- 
terial value of the gifts he daily laid at 
her feet, he would certainly have saved 
himself some of the heavy expenditure 
he considered necessary for the further- 
ing of his courting. If he had known 
that it was the attention, the thought- 
fulness, the devotion showered upon 
her constantly that counted with her, 
whose life had been one long self-sac- 
rifice, he would surely have limited the 
quality, if not the quantity, of his offer- 
ings. 

As Margaret came to realize that she 
was drifting surely, fatally, into the 
arms of Daniel Leitzel, her conscience 
forced her to try to justify her selling 
herself for a home. 

“To marry without love? But I 
might have married ‘Reverend Hoops’ 
for love! And he was so much worse 
—less possible,” she amended her re- 


flections, ‘‘than Daniel is. It was really 
love that I felt for that poor, bow- 


legged Hoops! Yes, the sort of love 
that would make marriage a madness of 
ecstasy. Too great, indeed, for a hu- 
man soul to bear. And even if one did 
not presently discover one’s mate to be 
a delusion with an Adam’s apple, who 
said, ‘Yes, sir,’ to a negro—even if he 
continued to seem to you a worthy ob- 
ject of love, such an intoxication of 
happiness as I felt over my imaginary 
Hoops could not possibly continue. 
One’s strength couldn’t sustain it—one 
would end in nervous prostration! 

“Hattie and Walter, when they mar- 
ried, were romantically in love, and 
now what could be more prosaic than 
their jog-trot relation? So much for 
love!” she dismissed that phase of the 
question. 

But there was another aspect of a 
loveless marriage that had to be reck- 
oned with. ° 

“How would I be better than a 
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woman of the streets? Yes, I would 
be better, for I would bear children. 
But children born outside of love? 
Well, ‘Reverend Hoops’ might have 
been the father of my children even 
after I’d recovered from loving him— 
and every one of my children might 
have had an Adam’s apple! Better, it 
seems to me, to marry with eyes open 
and not blinded by love. Then, at least, 
one would not have to suffer a dread- 
ful flop afterward. The higher one’s 
ideal in marriage, the more certainly 
does one seem doomed to bitter disil- 
lusionment. Probably the jog-trot, com- 
monplace relation between a man and 
woman, recognized and accepted as 
such, is the only one likely to endure. 
Insist upon romance, and the end, I 
verily believe, is divorce. Daniel 
couldn’t make me unhappy, any more 
than he could make me happy. There’s 
that comfort, at least. 

“As for a great passion of the soul 
—the man capable of it is certainly a 
rara avis, and isn’t likely to come my 
way. If I thought,” said Margaret to 
herself, her heart beating thickly at 
the vision she called up from the depths 
in her, “that life held anywhere for me 
such a great spiritual passion, given and 
returned ” Her face turned white, 
and she closed her eyes for an instant 
upon the too dazzling light of the 
vision. 

“But then,” she resumed her self- 
justification, “if the highest ideal of 
marriage is umrealizable, should one 
compromise with a lower ideal—or 
avoid marriage altogether? I remem- 
ber Uncle Osmond once said it was a 
psychological fact that a woman was 
happier even in a loveless niarriage 
than in a single life. And, dear me, the 
race can’t stop because poets have 
dreamed of a paradise that earth does 
not know!” 

It seemed to be another trick of an 
ironical fate that, while everything in 
Margaret’s environment and in her ed- 
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ucation conduced to make her walk 
blindly into such a marriage as this 
with Daniel Leitzel, nothing in her 
whole life had in the least. fitted her 
for meeting and coping with that which 
was before her as the wife of such a 
man, 

She was glad that the form of her 
lover’s proposal of marriage obviated 
any necessity on her part for salving 
over her own lack of sentiment. 

“Of course, you have surmised ere 
this, Miss Berkeley—Margaret—that I 
intended to make you an offer of mar- 
riage—to ask you to become—my be- 
loved wife!” he said impressively. And 
Margaret checked her inclination to beg 
him not to make it sound too much like 
a tombstone inscription. 

“My proposal may seem to you pre- 
cipitate. I am aware it is unusual to 


propose on so short a courtship. Per- 
haps you think I ought to keep on pay- 
ing attentions to you for at least sev- 


eral months longer. But I can ‘spare 
so little time away from my business. 
And to court you by correspondence— 
well, I am certainly too much of a gen- 
tleman to send typewritten letters, dic- 
tated to my stenographer, to a lady, es- 
pecially one so refined as you are and 
one whom I want to make my wife. 
And to write out letters myself—that’s 
something I have neither time nor in- 
clination for. And something I’m not 
used to, either. 

“So I thought that while I’m down 
here on the spot, I might as well stay 
and conclude the matter. That’s why 
I have been so pressing in my attentions 
to you—not to lose time, you see, which 
is money to me and should be to every 
man. So with as much haste as was 
consistent with propriety and tact, Miss 
Berkeley, I’ve been leading up to this 
present hour, in which I offer you my 
hand and heart, and,” he added, his 
tone becoming sentimental, “my life’s 
devotion.” 

It sounded rather like a lawyer’s 
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brief, Margaret thought, as, sitting 
white and quiet, she listened to him. 

“You have given me every reason to 
think, Miss Berkeley, by your recep- 
tion of my assiduous attentions, that my 
suit was agreeable to you, and that you 
would accept me when I asked you to 
—in spite of the evident opposition of 
your sister and her husband.” 

“But they are not opposed ta you! 
Why, what could have made you think 
so? They have been very kind to you, 
Mr. Leitzel.” 

“To me personally, yes. Kind and 
hospitable. But as your suitor? No. 
Have they not persistently put them- 
selves in the way of my seeing you 
alone, and thus tried to interfere with 
my taking from them you and your— 
taking you from them?” he hastily con- 
cluded. 

Daniel had been, all through this 
courtship, strangely, and to himself . 
incomprehensibly, shy about making 
any inquiries as to Margaret’s dowry, 
though he fairly suffered in the repres- 
sion of his desire to know what she was 
“worth.” He wondered what it really 
was that made him tongue-tied when- 
ever he thought of “sounding” her? 
Perhaps it was that she, on her side, 
was so persistently reticent, not only as 
to her own property, but with regard to- 
his possessions. Never had she even 
hinted any curiosity as to his income, 
though he had several times led up to 
the subject in order to give her the 
necessary opportunity. The matter 
would, of course, have to be talked out 
between them some time. Daniel was 
all prepared with his own story; he 
knew just exactly what statements he 
was going to “hand out” to his future 
wife—and what he was not going to 
tell. But the strange thing was that she 
didn’t seem to feel the least interest in 
the matter. 

When Margaret tried now to assure 
him that her relatives’ supposed inter- 
ference with his attentions to her was 
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wholly imaginary, she received her first 
glimpse of the notorious obstinacy of 
the little lawyer, and she recognized, 
with .some consternation, that when 
once an idea had found lodgment in his 
brain, it was there to stay; no reason- 
ing or proof could dislodge it. 

“Since your relatives are opposed to 
your marrying,” he reiterated his con- 
viction at the end of her assertions to 
the contrary, “I think it would be well 
if we got married before I returned to 
New Munich. This would not only 
save me the expense of another trip 
South, but would avert any further 
plotting on the part of your family. I’m 
afraid to leave the spot,” he affirmed, 
“without taking you with me. 
way, I can’t!” His face flushed, and 
he fairly caught his breath as he gazed 
at her. “I’m thinking of you day and 
night, every hour, every minute! If I 
went back without you, I couldn’t work. 
I’m just crazy about you!” 

It was this outburst of feeling that 
just saved the day for Daniel, his cold- 
blooded dissection of his penurious mo- 
tives in his swift love-making having 
almost turned the tide against him. 

“If we marry at all,” said Margaret 
in a matter-of-fact tone, “I agree with 
you that it might as well be at once.” 

“Tf at all? Ah,” said Daniel almost 
archly, “that’s to remind me that you 
haven’t accepted me yet? I’m going 
ahead too fast, am I? My feelings ran 
away with me, Margaret, for the mo- 
ment, because it’s simply unthinkable 
to me that you should refuse me—I 
mean, I could not think of life without 
you, now that I know and love you.” 

“Very well, I’ll marry you, Mr. Leit- 
zel. I might as well. But if it is to 
be at once, we shall have to have a quiet 
wedding, you know.” 

Calmly as she spoke, the color dyed 
her cheeks as she realized the fatal 
finality of the words she was uttering. 
Deep down in her soul, not clearly rec- 
ognized by herself, was a vague sense 
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of guilt in the thing she was doing, all 
her logic to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. For every normal woman feels in- 
stinctively that the human relation that 
may make her a mother, if it is not a 
sacred and ennobling relation, must be 
a degrading one; and no experience, 
however. embittering, can ever wholly 
obliterate this profound intuition.. Cyn- 
ical as were Margaret’s theories of lave 
and marriage, she could never have 
given herself to Daniel Leitzel had she 
not felt goaded to it by her unfitness to 
earn her own living—and by her sis- 
ter’s desire to have her away. 

And even these two driving circum- 
stances could not wholly exonerate her 
to herself from the charge of unworthy 
weakness in taking an easy way out of 
her difficulty, instead of grappling with 
it and conquering it, as great souls— 
she very well knew—have ever done. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The day after Daniel’s “proposal,” as 
Margaret stood before her bureau in 
her bedroom, dressing to receive her 
lover, Harriet, who had been quite un- 
able to disguise her satisfaction over the 
betrothal, knocked at her door and came 
into her room. 

“Can't I help you dress, dear?’ she 
asked kindly. 

“Will you hook this thing up the 
back, please, Hattie?” 

“Oh, but you are rash to wear this 
new chiffon waist, Margaret! Chiffon 
mashes so easily, you know.” 

“But I’m not going out—I shan’t be 
putting a wrap over it,” said Margaret, 
looking at Harriet in surprise. 

“I know you're not going out, but, 
Margaret—chiffon mashes so easily!” 

“Well, [ll try to remember not to 
hold any of the children.” 

“Donkey! This will be your first 
téte-a-téte with Mr. Leitzel since your 
engagement, and he’s quite crazy about 
you—and chiffon is most perishable.” 
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Margaret Icoked at her blankly. 

“Do you see mo connection between 
the two facts, you goose?” demanded 
Harriet. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Margaret. 
I see what you mean!” 

“Really?” 

“But, Hattie, dear, you needn’t be so 
—so explicit.” 

“Explicit ! 


“Now 


I nearly had to draw a 
diagram! Look here, Margaret, you’re 
too thin. There’s no excuse for any- 
body’s looking as thin as you do, when 
cotton wadding is so cheap.” 

“Recommend it to Mr. Leitzel. 
thinner than I am.” 

“T came in to tell you that Walter has 
ordered the wedding announcements, 
and they’!l be finished in ten days. You 
and I and Mr. Leitzel can be address- 
ing the envelopes. I’ve drawn up a list 
of names. You can look it over and 
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see whether I’ve forgotten any one. 
You must get Mr. Leitzel’s list to-day.” 


“Very well.” 

Margaret turned away to her closet 
to hide the quick tears that sprang to 
her eyes at her sister’s quite cold- 
blooded eagerness to speed her on her 
way. Harriet seemed to be almost fe- 
verishly fearful that something might 
intervene to stop the marriage if it were 
not hastened. 

It was when her betrothed gave her, 
that evening, a diamond ring, that Mar- 
garet’s strongest revulsion came to her; 
so strong that when she had conquered 
it—by reminding herself again of all 
the arguments by which she _ had 
brought herself to this pass—she had 
overcome for good and all any last 
remaining hesitation at accepting her 
doom. 

“You may think I was very extrava- 
gant, Margaret,” Daniel said, as he held 
her hand and slipped the beautiful 
jewel upon her finger. “It cost me 
three hundred dollars. But, you see, 
dear, a diamond is always property— 
capital safely invested. I’m only too 
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thankful that I can afford to give my 
affanced bride a costly diamond en- 
gagement ring. Is it tight enough?” he 
inquired anxiously. “I’m afraid it’s a 
little loose—you’d better have it made 
tighter. No extra charge for that, they 
told me at the jeweler’s. You might 
lose it if it’s loose.” 

Margaret had a momentary impulse 
to tear the ring from her finger and 
fling it in his face, and such impulses 
were so foreign to her gentle disposi- 
tion that she marveled at herself. 

“I’m glad it’s property, Daniel,” she 
returned with a perfunctory facetious- 
ness; “for if you don’t use me well, I 
can sell out to Isaac or Israel and run 
off! Or, if business got dull with you, 
we could fall back on our diamond 
ring !” 

“My business get dull!’ he laughed. 
It was rather delightful to know that 
she was marrying him with so little idea 
of his great possessions ; another proof 
of the fascination he had always had 
for ladies, according to Jennie and 
Sadie. 

He was beginning to feel a little nerv- 
ous at the thought of his sisters. 
Jennie, especially, would not like it that 
he was going ahead and getting married 
without consulting her. Of course, she 
and Sadie would both see, as soon as 
they came to know Margaret, that he 
had, even without their help, “struck a 
bonanza” in getting such a wife—so 
sweet-tempered and unselfish, so lovely, 
so healthy, such “a perfect lady,” so 
“refined.” He had no doubt that even- 
tually Jennie and Sadie would be as de- 
lighted with his “choice” as he was him- 
self. He had told them so in his lét- 
ter to them that day, assuring them that 
they would find his bride possessed of 
every quality they had always insisted 
upon in the girl he should make his 
wife. 

It did seem strange not to be able 
to tell them what Margaret’s fortune 
was. He knew how eager they must be 
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to know. He was beginning to feel 
very restive himself at not being en- 
lightened on that score. 

“Funny how I can’t bring myself to 
ask her about it!” he wondered for the 
hundredth time. “But she seems so dis- 
interested in her love for me, how can I 
seem less so in mine for her? It would 
not look well.” 

“Harriet wants you to draw up your 
list,” Margaret here reminded him, “for 
the wedding announcements. She’d like 
to have it to-day.” 

“Harriet wants Is she running 
this wedding?” he asked suspiciously. 

“Yes, quite so. You and she and I 
have got to address envelopes all day 
to-morrow, you know.” 

“Very well. I’ve already made out 
my list. It took a good deal of careful 
and thoughtful discrimination,” he said, 
drawing a document from his pocket 
and unfolding it; “though not nearly so 
much as it would if I were being mar- 
ried in New Munich and having a large 
wedding. Mere announcements—one 
doesn’t have to draw the line so care- 
fully, you know, as in the case of in- 
vitations to one’s house.” 

“Draw the line?” repeated Margaret 
questioningly ; for, social caste in South 
Carolina being less fluid than in Penn- 
sylvania, her family for generations had 
scarcely even rubbed against people of 
any other status than its own, and the 
gradations and shades of social differ- 
ence with which Daniel had wrestled in 
making his list were something quite 
outside her experiences. 

“Well, you see, every one we send 
announcements to,” Daniel elucidated 
his meaning, “is bound to call on you 
—only too glad of the chance. And, 
naturally, you don’t want undesirable 
people calling on you. If you didn’t 
return their calls, you would make ene- 
mies of them. And while I am so for- 
tunately situated that that would not 
make any material difference to us, 
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still, it is better to avoid making ene- 
mies,.if possible.” 

“But—I don’t understand. How do 
you happen to have acquaintances that 
are undesirable—and in what sense -un- 
desirable? So much so as to make it 
awkward to have to return their calls?” 

“Well, for instance, the clerks em- 
ployed in my office. I think they may 
perhaps club together and give us a 
handsome wedding present if we send 
them cards. And if they do, I suppose 
their wives will feel privileged to call.” 

“And their wives are undesirable? 
Yes, I suppose I see what you mean. 
How awfully narrow our lives are, 
aren’t they? I imagine it might be a 
very broadening and interesting experi- 
ence to really make friends in other 
classes than our own. I’ve never had 
the shadow of a chance to.” 

Daniel’s glow of pride, iri realizing 
that he was marrying a woman whose. 
aristocratic ignorance of other classes 
than her own was so absolute as to 
make her suppose naively that it might 
be “broadening and interesting” to 
know such, quite counteracted the dis- 
turbing effect of this absurd sugges- 
tion. He had only to remember his sis- 
ters’ long struggle for recognition, and 
their present precarious foothold in 
New Munich society, to appreciate to 
the full the—to him—wonderful fact 
that his wife and all her kin—as they 
called their relatives—‘‘could ‘have it to 
say” they had always been “at the top.” 

That such a wife might find his sis- 
ters undesirable did not oceur to him, 
his sense of his sisters’ crudities being 
dulled by familiarity with them, and his 
standard of values being so largely a 
financial one. 

“When folks call on you in New 
Munich, Margaret,’ said Daniel, 
“Jennie and Sadie will be a great help 
to you in telling you whom of your 
callers you must cultivate and whom 
you must not.” 

“But, aside from your employees 
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and their wives, there would be only 
your family’s friends, of course?” Mar- 
garet asked, again puzzled. 

_ “Well, some people prominent in our 
church, but not in society—and a few 
others—may bother us some. You 
need not worry about it. Jennie and 
Sadie will separate the sheep from the 
goats for you,” he smiled. 

“You have told me so little of your 
people. Your sisters live in New 
Munich ?” 

“T ought to have mentioned before 

this, dear, that my sisters keep house 
for me. They will continue to live with 
me.” 
“Oh!” Margaret’s heart bounded 
with a great relief at this information. 
Though even to her own secret con- 
sciousness it seemed disloyal to rejoice 
that she was not going to be thrown 
alone upon the society of Daniel Leit- 
zel, the prospect had already begun to 
seem rather appalling. 

“No use in our setting up a separate 
establishment,” continued Daniel. “It’s 
so much cheaper for us all to live to- 
gether, my sisters being such excellent 
managers.” 

Margaret, not gathering from this 
that his sisters shared with him the ex- 
pense of the establishment, but conclud- 
ing, rather, that they were dependent 
upon him, hastened to assure him that 
she would not wish him, on her ac- 
count, to assume the support of two 
households. 

“To tell you the truth, Margaret, I 
shouldn’t know how to get on without 
Jennie and Sadie. They.understand me 
and all my little habits so well, and they 
do take such care of my comforts— 
which is a great thing to a man who 
constantly uses his brain so strenu- 
ously as I do.” , 

Again Margaret inwardly congratu- 
lated herself that it would not devolve 
upon her to take care of his comfort 
and learn all his “little habits,” which 
occupation appeared to her a pitiable 
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waste of a woman’s life—in the case 
of any but a great man. 

“When I did it for Uncle Osmond,” 
she reflected, “it seemed worth while 
because of what he was giving to the 
world ‘almost up to the day of his 
death.” 

“The work of a corporation lawyer,” 
she asked Daniel, “is it anything more 
than a money-making job?” 

“Anything more?’ repeated Daniel, 
shocked at the suggestion that it could 
be anything more. “Isn’t that enough ?” 

“Dear me, no! When two women 
spend their lives keeping a man fit for 
his work, they surely want to know’ 
that his work is worth such a price 
—that it is benefiting society.” 

“Well, of course, any money-making 
‘job,’ as you call it—I would hardly call 
my legal work a ‘job’—must benefit so- 
ciety. If I make money, I not only 
can support a family, but can give to 
public charities and to the church.” 

“There’s nothing in that, Daniel. 
I’ve studied enough social and political 
economy to know—as you, too, cer- 
tainly must know—that society has out- 
grown the philanthropy and charity 
idea—has learned to hate philanthropy 
and charity. People are demanding the 
right to earn their own way and keep 
their self-respect.” 

“Y’m afraid, Margaret,” said Daniel 
gravely, “your irreligious uncle gave 
you some rather unladylike ideas. 
However”—he smiled—“my Christian 
influence on you, as fond of me as you 
are, will soon make you forget his in- 
fidel teachings. For goodness’ sake, 
dear, don’t forget yourself- and repeat 
such atheistic thoughts before my sis- 
ters, or, indeed, to any one in New 
Munich! Our best society is very crit- 
ical.” 

Margaret suddenly wondered, with 
an odd sense of despair, what her uncle 
would have said to her marrying Daniel 
Leitzel. 
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“If I don’t do it quickly, I can’t hold 
out!” she thought miserably. 

But she realized that she- confronted 
a worse fate in the alternative of re- 
maining with Hattie. 

“How old are your sisters?” 
asked. 

“They are both elderly women, 
though as vigorous as they ever were.” 

Margaret told herself that she would 
be much kinder to them than Hattie had 
ever been to her. ‘ 

“They shall never feel unwelcome 
in my home,” she resolved. 

“Are they your only relatives in New 
Munich?” she inquired. 
“In New Munich, 
brother 
near by.” 

“Your parents are not living?” 

“My mother No, my parents are 
not living.” 

“You seem 
smiled. 

Daniel colored uncomfortably. The 
thought of his Mennonite stepmother 
gave him his first humiliating sense of 
inferiority to a Berkeley, of Berkeley 
Hill. What a shock it would be to a 
“perfect lady,” like Margaret, if she 
ever met the old woman! He would 
try to avert such a stab to his self- 
respect. 

“T suppose,” he thought, with some 
bitterness, “I can’t get out of .telling 
her about mother. She’s bound to hear 
of her some time, and even perhaps 
meet her.” 

“T have a stepmother,” he said testily. 

“She lives in New Munich?” 

“No; fifteen miles out in the coun- 
try. We don’t see much of her.” 

“TI don’t see her name here,” said 
Margaret, glancing down the list he 
had given her. 

“No. It won’t be necessary to send 
her a card.” 

“You are not friendly with her? She 
was not a good stepmother to you?” 

“Oh, yes; no one could be unfriendly 


she 


yes. But my 
Millerstown, 


Hiram lives in 


not quite sure,’ she 
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with her—that is—she’s an inoffensive, 
good-hearted old woman. But—well, 
we see very little of her. She’s not a 
blood relative, you know.” 

“But surely, if you are not at daggers 
points with her, you would send your 
father’s widow an announcement of 
your wedding!” 

“But—we don’t think very much of 
her, Margaret. We’re not, just to say, 
intimate with her.” 

“You say, though, that she is inof- 
fensive and good-hearted—and she was 
your father’s wife,” repeated Margaret, 
looking mystified. 

“Oh, well,” Daniel gave in, “I'll add 
her name, if you think I—I ought to. 
She’ll be so pleased, she’ll tell it all over 
the township! I mean ” He pulled 
himself ‘up. ‘Well, you see, she’s old, 
and no use to any one, and I’m afraid 
she’s going to be, after a while, some- 
thing of a burden to us all.” 

Margaret remained silent, as Daniel 
took a pencil from his vest pocket and 
scribbled a name at the end of his wed- 
ding list. 

“There,” he said, handing the paper 
back to her. “Anything to please you, 
my dear!” 

“Daniel ?” 

“Well, dearest?” 

“I don’t like the way you speak of 
that old lady.” 

“But haven’t I consented to send 
cards to her, Margaret?” 

“Yes. And I’m sure that a man who 
loves children as you do, who gives 
money to charities and the church—as 
you. tell me you do—couldn’t be 
thoughtless of the aged. I don’t want 
to believe you could.” 

“No, indeed! I gave one hundred 
dollars last year to our U. B. Church 
Home for Old Ladies.” » He drew out 
his purse, extracted a newspaper clip- 
ping, and passed it to her. “My name 
heads the list, you see.” 

“Oh, Daniel! And you were going 
to neglect to send an announcement of 
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your wedding to the aged, inoffensive, 
kind-hearted, but useless and burden- 
some, widow of your father!” 

“But, Margaret,” he protested, his 
self-esteem wincing at her disapproval, 
“if ever you see her, you'll not blame 
me—you’ll understand. Anyway, fam- 
ily sentiment among you Southerners is 
so much stronger, I’ve always been told, 
than with us in the North.” 

“I’m sure it must be.” 

“My stepmother is too poor, too, to 
send us a wedding present,” he added, 
as a mitigating reason for his neglect. 

Margaret, having no conception of 
his penuriousness—he seemed so lav- 
ishly generous to her—took such 
speeches as this for a childish simplicity, 
the eccentricity of legal genius, per- 
haps. Had she known that he actually 
felt it wasteful to invest an expensively 
engraved card and a stamp where there 
would be no return of any kind, she 
would have advised him to consult an 
alienist. 

Little did she and Daniel dream that 
the sending of that wedding announce- 
ment to old Mrs. Leitzel, of Martz 
Township, was going to make history 
for the entire Leitzel family. : 


CHAPTER X. 

The marriage of Daniel Leitzel took 
place in the fall, and during all the 
following winter New Munich kept up 
its lively interest in the bride, and dis- 
cussed freely and constantly her per- 
sonality, looks, manner, clothes, and, 
most impressive of all, her urmque 
speeches. It also speculated, boldly and 
with the keenest curiosity, as to how 
she “got on” with Danny and her in- 
laws. 

As the Eventing Intelligencer had pre- 
dicted, many “social events” celebrated 
the marriage. To entertain the bride 
and groom came to be such a social 
distinction that people vied with one 
another in the extravagance and elab- 


orateness of their parties; and not to 
have met Mrs. Leitzel proved one to 
be socially obscure. 

To the men of New Munich it was 
a seven days’ wonder that a woman of 
such charm and distinction should have 
“tied up” with a man like Dan. 

“How did a weasel like Dan Leitzel 
ever put it over a girl like that? Why, 
he’s at least twice her age!” 

But the women, noting that the 
britle’s clothes—with the exception of 
her two evening gowns—however 
graceful and becoming, were home- 
made, and that though the lace on some 
of them was real and rare, it was very 
old, did not wonder so much at the 
marriage. bs 

“She’s certainly making a hit with 
New Munich!” was the verdict at first. 
“Isn’t she the very dearest thing that 
ever happened ?” 

Margaret’s amiable, sympathetic 
manner, her simplicity, her occasional 
drollery, her distinction, and her fine 
breeding, fascinated these people of a 
different tradition and fiber. 

“No wonder Danny Leitzel looks like 
another man!” his acquaintances com- 
mented. “Why, he’s taking on flesh!” 
“He looks ten years younger!” “Do 
you notice how spryly he walks?” “And 
how radiantly he beams on everybody, 
the old skinflint!”’ “Yes, he certainly 
had h® usual luck when he got that 
young wife of his!” 

It was another cause for wonder and 
widespread comment that the maiden 
sisters, too, looked brighter and younger 
since the advent of their brother’s 
bride. : 

“They’re awfully proud of her and 
of the fuss being made over her and 
Danny. Who would have dreamed that 
Miss Jennie and Miss Sadie could get on 
peaceably with their brother’s wife, 
living in the same house with her? 
It seems unbelievable!” 

“Oh, wait! She’s a new thing just 


now—but wait! We shall presently see 
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and hear—what we shall see and hear! 
If they get on peaceably, I'll warrant 
it’s not because Miss Jennie and Miss 
Sadie are angels. It’s Mrs. Danny that’s 
so awfully easy-going they can’t quar- 
rel with her. But, of course, it can’t 
possibly last. If she’s easy-going, she 
isn’t a jellyfish. They’re bound to 
clash after a while. You'll see what 
you'll see!” 

“Even the bride herself looks happy,” 
one maiden pensively remarked. “I 
shouldn’t think she would. J couldn’t 
have married Dan Leitzel.” 

“You don’t know what you might 
have done if tempted,” a friend of the 
maiden’s pointedly suggested. 

“But she seems to be devoted to 
Danny. She really acts so.” 

“Oh, that’s just her Southern warmth 
of manner. Don’t take that seriously. 
As if a stunning girl like that could be 
in love with him!” 

“But I heard she was poor and de- 
pendent, and that Danny’s devotion and 
goodness to her made her just adore 
him. An old man’s darling, you know!” 

There were only one or two people 
who, more observant than communica- 
tive, noted that Mrs. Leitzel, though 
lazily good-humored and apparently 
happy, had a strained expression in her 
large, soft eyes, a veiled, elusive look 
of trouble, almost of suffering. 

Meantime, the people of New Mu- 
nich were not more astonished than 
were Daniel’s sisters themselves at their 
relations with his wife. It had taken 
only a few days of association with 
Margaret to disarm them of their stiff- 
ness, suspicion, and jealousy of their 
brother’s devotion to her. They found 
her so surprisingly willing to take sec- 
ond place in her husband’s house, so 
disinclined to usurp any of the preroga- 
tives that they had so long enjoyed— 
and that they knew most people would 
think should now be hers—that in spite 
of many things about her which they 
could not understand or approve, they 
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presently succumbed to the subtle spell 
of her magnetism and became almost as 
enthusiastic about her as was Danny 
himself. 

Long and earnest were the discus- 
sions they held in secret over her. 

“Her clothes are so plain!” lamented 
Sadie. “You could hardly call ’em such 
a trussoo, could you? All she’s got is 
just her travelin’ suit, with two silk 
waists, two house dresses, one afternoon 
dress, and two evenin’ dresses. And 
her underclothes ain’t fancy, like a 
bride’s. When I asked her to show me 
her weddin’ underclothes, she said she 
didn’t get any new, she hadn’t needed 
any! To be sure, what she has got is 
awful fine linen and hand-embroidered, 
but it ain’t made a bit fancy, and no col- 
ored ribbons at all. All plain white,” 
said Sadie, in a tone of keen disap- 
pointment. 

“And her evenin’ dresses,” said 
Jennie, “she says the lace on ’em she in- 
herited. Puttin’ old secondhand lace 
on your weddin’ outfit, yet! I told her 
I’d anyhow think she’d buy new for her 
weddin’ outfit. And she said, ‘But I 
couldn’t afford to buy lace like this. My 
great-grandmother wore this lace on a 
ball gown.’” 

“She ain’t ashamed to say right out 
she can’t afford this and that,” said 
Sadie wonderingly. 

“Well, to be sure, that’s just to us, 
and we're her folks now. She’d know 
better than to say it outside.” 

“Well, I guess anyhow, then!’ Sadie 
fervently hoped. 

“But it looks as if she didn’t have 
much, don’t it?” 

“I’m afraid it does.” 
her head. 

“What I want to know is, did she 
or didn’t she bring Danny anythin’ ?” 
Jennie worried. 

“It’s hard to say,” sighed Sadie. 

“T don’t like to ask her right out— 
just yet, anyhow. After a while I will, 
mebby,” said Jennie. 


Sadie shook 
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“She’s wonderful genteel—the most 
genteel lady I ever saw,” remarked 
Sadie. “And how she speaks her words 
so pretty—‘buttah’ for ‘butter,’ and 
‘hoase’ for ‘house’! It sounds grand, 
don’t it?” 

“It’s awful high-toned,” Jennie 
granted. “I wonder what Hiram’s Liz- 
zie will have to say when she sees her, 
once? Won't Lizzie look common, any- 
how, alongside of her?” 

“Well, l-guess!’_ 

“Hiram will have more jealous feel- 
in’s than ever when he sees what a 
genteel lady Danny picked out, ain’t?” 

“Yes, anyhow!” 

“And that makes somethin’, too—be- 
in’ high-toned that way. It makes near 
as much as money,” said Jennie thought- 
fully. 

“Still, I don’t believe Danny would 
have married her if she hadn’t any- 
thin’,” Sadie speculated. 

“Well, I guess not, too, mebby. I 
hope not. It’s next Sabbath we’re in- 
vited to Millerstown to spend the day at 
Hiram’s, you mind?” she told Sadie. 
“If only you don’t take the cold or have 
the headache,” she added, insisting al- 
ways upon regarding Sady as an invalid 
to be coddled. 

“You know, Jennie, Danny always 
says he has so ashamed for our Hiram’s 
common table manners. I guess he 
won't like it, either, before Margaret 
that Hiram eats so common, for all he’s 
a minister.” 

“Yes, well, but supposin’ she met 
mom by chance, what would she think? 
Danny better consider of that before he 
worries over our Hiram.” 

“Yes, I guess, too,” Sadie agreed. 

Meantime, Margaret, during these 
first months of her marriage, was liv- 
ing through a succession of spiritual 
upheavals and epochs that, under a calm 
and even phlegmatic exterior, were 
completely hidden from those about her. 

Her earliest impressions in her new 
and strange environment were con- 
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fused and bewildering; for so isolated 
and narrow had her life hitherto been 
that vulgarity in any form had never, 
up to this time, touched or come nigh 
her, and she did not understand it, did 
not know how to meet or cope with it. 

But the second phase of her experi- 
ence, as the situation became less con- 
fused, more definite, was—in spite of 
Daniel’s devotion to her, for which she 
was grateful—a transitory sense of hu- 
miliation, of mortification, that she 
had married into a family that was 
“straight-out common”—she, a Berk- 
eley. 

It was probably the first time in her 
life that she had ever given a thought 
to the fact that she was a Berkeley. 
But since to a Southerner of good fam- 
ily to be well born is a detail of ines- 
timable importance, she had naturally 
assumed that any man whom Walter 
brought into his home and presented 
to her and Hattie must be worthy of 
that honor. It was because of this as- 
sumption that many of Daniel’s peculi- 
arities had failed to mean to her what 
she could now see they meant—sheer 
commonness. Why had Walter taken 
it for granted so easily that because a 
man was a successful and prominent 
lawyer, he was a gentleman? Yes, her 
own sister’s husband had let her go so 
far as to marry into a family of whom 
he knew either too littkk—or too much! 

“T trusted Walter so entirely, I didn’t 
even think of questioning him on such 
a matter!” she reflected, with some bit- 
terness at his willingness to sacrifice 
her to preserve the peace of his own 
home. 

“There are two kinds of lower-class 
people—common people and people who 
are only just plain,” she philosophized. 
“If Daniel’s family were just plain, I 
could take them to my heart and be glad 
for the broadening experience of know- 
ing and loving them. I could get over 
my prejudices about blood—I recog- 
nize that they are prejudices—and I 
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“You have worn those same two dresses of yours to about enough parties, I guess. Let Sadie help you 


choose a new one. 


wouldn’t even mind his sisters’ peculi- 
arities. But they are not just plain. 
They are Oh, my good Lord!” she 
almost moaned, covering her face with 
her hands. 

However, all the experiences of Mar- 
garet’s life had taught her, through very 
severe discipline, to accept philosoph- 
ically whatever circumstances fell to her 
lot, and to extract from uncongenial 
conditions whatever comfort could pos- 


And get something elegant and showy.” 


sibly be found in them. So the third 
stage of the strenuous crisis through 
which she was passing was more cheer- 
ful. She found herself so interested in 
the novelty of the life and the charac- 
ters about her that it all began to seem 
like the open page of an absorbing story. 
Indeed, so interested did she become 
that for a time she forgot to think of 
it in its relation to her own life. That 
thought was to be forced upon her later 
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with added poignancy. But for the 
time being even the fearful vulgarity of 
Daniel’s house and its furnishings—the 
like of which she had never beheld— 
and Sadie’s youthful toilets—her Em- 
pire gowns, middy blouses with Wind- 
sor ties, and hats with little velvet 
streamers down the back—served only 
to entertain her. 

“Sadie was always such a fancy 
dresser, that way,” Jennie would ex- 
plain, with pride. “Yes, she’s a girl 
that’s wonderful for dress.” 

Jennie’s invariable reference to her 
younger sister as a “girl” seemed in- 
tended to carry out the idea of Sadie’s 
sixteen-year-old style of dress. 

“T suppose one couldn’t make Sadie 
understand,” thought Margaret, “that 
she’d be better dressed with one frock 
of good material, simply and suitably 
made, than with all that huge closet full 
of cheap trash.” 

But she was wise enough not to at- 
tempt reforms, or even suggestions, in 
any direction, in her new home. 

In view of the fact that Daniel’s sis- 
ters lived there, dependent upon him— 
as Margaret supposed—Sadie’s abun- 
dant finery seemed to her rather ex- 
travagant. 

“He’s a very indulgent brother,” she 
decided. 

Walter’s wedding gift to her had 
been a check for fifty dollars, which 
she was sure he must have borrowed 
on his life insurance. She was at pres- 
ent using this for pocket money. It 
was characteristic of her not to give 


‘one anxious thought to the time when 


it would all be spent. She was scarcely 
aware of the fact that the subject of 
money had never yet come up between 
her and Daniel, and she would have 
been amazed indeed to Khow how 
often her husband tried in vain to 
broach the topic that was to him of 
such paramount importance and to her 
a negligible detail in a life full of in- 
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terests that had nothing to do with 
money. 

The attitude of Daniel’s sisters to- 
ward him seemed to Margaret not by 
any means the least of the curiosities of 
her new life—their obsequious admira- 
tion of him, their abject obedience to 
every least wish of his, their minute at- 
tention to his physical comforts and 
to the fussy details of his daily routine, 
from his morning bath up to his glass 
of hot milk at bedtime. 

“And they’ve done this all his life! 
No wonder he’s a x 

But she checked, even to her own 
consciousness, any admission of what 
she really thought he was. 

Daniel, in the meantime, discovering 
through the many social affairs to which 
he took his bride that she was so greatly 
admired by the men of his world as to 
make them look upon him with envy— 
and to be looked upon with envy was 
sweet to his soul—opened up his heart 
and his purse to the extent of suggest- 
ing to his wife and his sisters that they 
celebrate his marriage and return the 
lavish hospitality that had been ex- 
tended to them in New Munich by giv- 
ing a large reception. 

It was one Saturday afternoon, as 
they all sat together in the “sitting 
room,” after their midday dinner, Dan- 
iel’s offices being closed on Saturday 
afternoon to give his large staff of 
clerks a half holiday. Jennie had pushed 
Daniel’s easy-chair to the open fire for 
him, and he was lounging in it luxur- 
iously. 

“And I’m going to do it up in style. 
I'll have a caterer from Philadelphia !” 
he announced, to the astonishment of 
his sisters. 

“Oh, Danny, a caterer, yet!” breathed 
Sadie, awe-struck. 

“Tt’ll come awful high, Danny,” 
Jennie warned him. 

“T know it will. I know that.. But, 
all the same, I’m going to do it!” re- 
sponded Daniel heroically. 
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“Well,” said Jennie, “I hope you'll 
tell the caterer, Danny, not to give us 
one of these lap suppers—the kind they 
had at Mrs. Congressman Ocksreider’s, 
you mind. I like to sit up to a table 
when I eat. Mrs. Ocksreider’s so stout, 
she hasn’t got a lap, and it looked awful 
inconvenient to her. Oh, it was swell 
enough, to be sure, but you didn’t get 
very full. We didn’t overload our 
stomachs, I can tell you!” 

“We'll have small tables, 
Daniel agreed. 

“Sadie,” Jennie suddenly ordered her 
sister solicitously, “sit out of the win- 
dow draft or you'll get the cold in your 
head, yet.” 

Sadie obediently pulled her chair 
away from the window. 

“I’m thirsty,” Daniel announced; 
and, at the word, Jennie rose. 

“T’ll fetch you a drink, Danny.” 

In a moment she returned and stood 
by her brother’s chair, while he lei- 
surely sipped the water she had brought 
him. This spectacle—a man’s remain- 
ing seated while a woman stood— 
though she was becoming accustomed 
to it, had at first seemed to Margaret 
quite awful. 

“And you, Margaret,” Daniel said, as 
he sipped his water, “must have a new 
dress—gown, as you call it—for the 
party. You have worn those same two 
evening dresses of yours to about 
enough parties, I guess. Let Sadie help 
you choose a new one. And get some- 
thing elegant and showy. I won’t mind 
the cost. Sadie, you’ll know what she 
ought to get—her own taste is too plain. 
I want her to do me credit!” He 
grinned, returning the empty glass to 
Jennie, who took it away. 

“T’ll help you pick out just the right 
thing,” responded Sadie, eager for the 
orgy of planning a new evening cos- 
tume; while Margaret, as she glanced 
at Sadie’s ill-fitting, gay plaid blouse of 
cheap silk, made by a cheap seamstress, 
and at- the coquettish patch of black 


then,” 
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court-plaster beside her left eye, con- 
cealed her amusement at her vision of 
herself in a garb of her sister-in-law’s 
devising. 

“Daniel,” she said suddenly, wishing 
to divert the talk from clothes, and curi- 
ous, also, to “try out” her husband on 
a certain point, “I’m thirsty.” 

Daniel, not yet very far recovered 
from the attentive-lover stage, jumped 
up at once to get hér a drink, quite as 
he would have done before their mar- 
riage. And Margaret smiled as she saw 
Jennie and Sadie look shocked at what 
she knew they felt to be her very un- 
wifely attitude. 

“My dears,” she told them, while 
Daniel was gone, “I’ve got to try to 
keep him in training, you spoil him so 
dreadfully.” 

“How high dare she go, Danny, for 
her new dress?” Sadie inquired, when 
her brother returned with the water. 

“Well, what do you pay for a party 
dress?” 

“My new white silk cost me sixteen- 
fifty.” 

“That’s a showy, handsome dress, all 
right. You may spend twenty dollars, 
Margaret,” he said magnanimously. 

“We'll go downtown right after 
breakfast on Monday morning, Mar- 
garet,” said Sadie, “and pick out the 
goods and take it to Mrs. Snyder, -my 
dressmaker. She charges five dollars 
to makewa dress, but she gives you your 
money’s worth. She makes them so 
nice and fancy. Your dresses ain’t 
fussed up enough, Margaret.” 

Margaret wondered what would be 
the effect upon them if she told them 
that just the making of one of her 
“plain” gowns, by a good dressmaker, 
had cost nearly twice what Daniel al- 
lowed her for the goods, “findings,” 
and making of a new one. But she de- 
cided to spare them the shock. 

“Simple clothes suit me better,” she 
said. “Unless I go to a high-priced 
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dressmaker, I can do much better mak- 
ing my gowns myself.” 

“But I don’t begrudge the high price, 
Margaret,” urged Daniel. “You let 
Sadie’s Mrs. Snyder make you a dress.” 

“Yes,” said Jennie, with decision, 
“you can’t appear among our friends 
any more, Margaret, in such plain-look- 
in’ dresses as you’ve been wearin’. It 
would really give me a shamed face if 
you weren’t so—well, even in plain 
clothes, you’re awful aristocratic look- 
in’. You'll look just grand in the dress 
Sadie’s Mrs. Snyder will make you for 
five dollars.” 

Though Margaret was perfectly will- 
ing to take a subordinate place in her 
husband’s household, she no more 
dreamed of letting his sisters interfere 
in her personal affairs than she thought 
of interfering with theirs; so, in spite 
of Jennie’s authoritative tone, she an- 
swered pleasantly : 

“Too bad you don’t like my Men- 
nonite taste, for, you know, I’d love to 
adopt the ‘plain’ garb of these Men- 
nonite women and girls one sees on the 
streets on market days. What could he 
more quaint and fetching than their 
spotless white caps on their glossy hair? 
Ah, I think they’re a sly lot, these Men- 
nonite girls! Don’t tell me they don’t 
know how bewitching they look in their 
unworldly garb intended to put down 
woman’s natural vanity! So I won't 
get a new gown just now.” 

“Why not—when Danny offers you 
the money?” asked Sadie, astonished, 
while Jennie frowned disapprovingly. 

“Here!” said Daniel, taking a bank 
book and a fountain pen from his 
pocket and rapidly making out a check. 
“You take this, Margaret, and let 
Sadie’s Mrs. Snyder make you a nice 
party dress.” 

Margaret laughed a little as she took 
the check, feeling it useless to explain 
to them how impossible it would be to 
buy with twenty dollars—at a bargain 
sale—anything so beautiful as her two 
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gowns, made by a skilled and artistic 
designer and trimmed with her great- 
grandmother’s Brussels rose point. 

Daniel-looked chagrined, and his sis- 
ters rather indignantly surprised, that 
she did not thank him for the money. 
He thought he was being tremendously 
generous. But Margaret, inasmuch as 
they had been married two months and 
this was the first money he had offered 
her, received it as a matter of course. 
Her husband had, at the altar, endowed 
her with his “worldly goods,” and what 
was his was hers; that was her quite 
simple view of their financial relation. 

“IT don’t want to spend this on a 
gown, Daniel,” she said, to the conster- 
nation of her hearers, as she tucked it 
into the bosom of her blouse, “for I 
don’t need any. The ones I have are 
really all right, my dear—far better 
than anything I’ve seen on any woman 
in New Munich.” 

“But I gave it to you for a frock!” 
Daniel exclaimed, his eyes bulging. “I 
want you to have a new fancy, dressy 
frock for our reception.” 

“My dear”’—Margaret 


patted his 
head—“you know a lot more about law 


than about a woman’s frocks. You 
leave that to me.” 

Before he could reply, the one maid 
of the household entered the room: and 
presented a card tray to Jennie. 

“More callers! What a pile!” said 
Jennie, as she took ten cards from the 
plate. 

“Yes, and it’s only one lady in the 
parlor settin’!” exclaimed the Pennsyl- 
vania-Dutch maid. “It wonders me that 
she gives me so many tickets!” 

“Well, would you look, Danny! If 
it ain’t Miss Hamilton!” exclaimed 
Jennie, with a contemptuous shrug. 
“Ain’t she got nerve?” - 

“What! Well, well! Tut, tut, tut! 
My stenographer calling on my wife! 
Yi, yi! Because she and her parents 
sent us a little bit of a vase for a wed- 
ding gift, she has the presumption to 
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think she can make your acquaintance, 
my dear!” 

“That exquisite little Venetian-glass 
vase!” said Margaret eagerly. “It’s one 
of the loveliest gifts we received.” 

“It looks as if it cost fifty cents,” 
commented Jennie. “And they’re not 
just to say poor, either. Her father is 
the high-school principal, and her moth- 
er’s the Episcopal church organist.” 

“But why ten cards,” asked Daniel, 
“if she, came by herself?” 

“Her father’s and mother’s cards, as 
well as her own—and for all of us,” 
explained Margaret, as she glanced over 
them. 

“And is that the proper way to do 
asked Daniel, impressed. 

“Tt is in South Carolina. 
swer for New Munich.” 

“Her puttin’ on airs like that!” won- 
dered Sadie. “When they ain’t in 
society !” 

Margaret rose to go to the parlor. 

“Are you coming?” she asked of 
Jennie and Sadie. 

“We are not acquainted with our 
Danny’s hired clerk,” said Jennie 
primly, “and don’t wish to be. I'll call 
the hired girl back and tell her to ex- 
cuse you, Margaret, and us, too.” 

“No, I want to meet Miss Hamilton. 
I’ve been anxious to make the ac- 
quaintance of the giver of that rare 
little vase. She must be a person of 
taste. Shall I, then, excuse you?” she 
asked the other two women, moving a 
step toward the door. 

But Daniel took her hand to detain 
her. 

“Have yourself excused—lI’d rather 
you did. It’s not well to mix business 
and society. It was bold of Miss Ham- 
ilton to come here, and we must not en- 
courage her to come again.” 

Strangely enough, this sort of a con- 
tingency had not arisen before, for the 
simple reason that on every occasion, 
hitherto, when people had called whom 
Jennie and Sadie considered undesirable 
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acquaintances for her, Margaret had 
happened to be out. They had either 
simply thrown away the cards of such 
visitors, or had explained to Margaret 
that she must not return their visits. 
Margaret had not discussed the matter 
with them, but had kept the addresses 
of every visitor of whom she was in- 
formed, intending, of course, to call 
upon them all as soon as New Munich 
“society” should cease from its orgy of 
entertaining her. 

“But, Daniel,” she patiently answered 
him, “I’m quite serious in telling you 
that a person who could select such a 
thing of beauty as that Venetian vase, 
I’m sure I shall find much more inter- 
esting than—than some of the people 
I’ve been meeting, kind and hospitable 
though they’ve been.” 

“But it’s very bad policy to encour- 
age familiarity in subordinates. She 
works tor me, Margaret.” 

“Don’t you see, Daniel, that’s why it 
behooves me not to be excused to her?” 
She smiled, withdrawing her hand, pat- 
ting his cheek, and sailing out of the 
room. 

“But, Margaret!” he called after her 
—only to hear her votce in the room 
beyond, greeting, with her Southern 
cordiality, his hired secretary. 

Daniel looked the annoyance and as- 
tonishment he felt. If she would see 
Miss Hamilton—against his expressed 
wish!—she needn’t treat her like an 
equal—actually gush over her. Why, 
hear the two of them laughing and 
chattering over there in the parlor! She 
might at least be reserved and on her 
dignity with people beneath her. 

“For goodness’ sake, tell your wife, 
Danny,” spoke in Jennie, voicing his 
own thought, “not to make herself so 
friendly and common to everybody! 
Your wife don’t have to! She has the 
right to be a little proud with people. 
I tell her, still, when callers come, “To 
this ne you can be as common as 
you want; but to this one not so com- 
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mon.’ But she don’t seem to under- 
stand—leastways, she don’t listen to me. 
She’s the same to everybody, whether 
or no. Or else she’s just as likely as 
not to make herself common with a 
person like this Miss Hamilton and be 
awful quiet and indifferentlike with 
Mrs. Congressman Ocksreider and her 
daughter, or Judge Miller’s family! 
You better talk to her, and tell her 
what’s what.” 

“It’s funny,” said Daniel, puzzled, 
“that she wouldn’t know that much 
without being told.” 

“Yes, I think, then!” said Jennie. 
“And her as tony a person as what she 
seems to be!” 

“Yes, anyhow!” corroborated Sadie. 

“Her bein’ so friendly with every- 
body,” continued Jennie, “is likely to 
make trouble when we come to send out 
invitations for your grand party. To 
be sure, the ones she made herself so 
common with will look to be invited, 
ain’t ?” 

“But I want the party to be very ex- 
clusive, mind!” warned Daniel. 

“To be sure you do. Trust me to see 
to that,” promised Jennie. 

“Will you hear those two in there 
laughin’ together like two schoolgirls !” 
wondered Sadie. “My goodness! And 
Miss Hamilton workin’ for you for 
eight dollars a-week !” 

“T’ve had to raise her to ten,” said 
Danny ruefully. “A lawyer in Lancas- 
ter offered her fifteen, and I couldn’t 
let her go—she’s too useful; so much 
better educated than the general run of 
stenographers. If she didn’t prefer to 
live in New Munich with her parents, 
I’d have to compete with big city prices 
to keep her.” 

“Ts she that smart, Danny?” Jennie 
asked, a tpuch of respect in her tone, 
her estimate of Miss Hamilton rising 
just two dollars’ worth. “They say, 
too, that her father’s such a smart high- 
school teacher. Yes, they say the school 
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board had to raise his salary, too, to 
keep him.” 

“It’s very bad,” said Daniel thought- 
fully, “to have people who work for you 
know how valuable they are to you. 
Miss Hamilton knows she’s worth 
money to me, and so she gives herself 
airs—acts sometimes as though she 
hired me at ten dollars a week. And 
then she has the presumption to come 
here and call on my wife! I’d fire her 
if I could get any one Half as good. But 
she knows she’s got the whip handle. 
It’s much better, much better, for an 
employee to feel uncertain of his or her 
place. 

“By the way,” he added, drawing a 
purse from his pocket and taking a dol- 
lar from it, “you know we’re all to go 
to Millerstown to have dinner at 
Hiram’s to-morrow, so you’d better go 
out this afternoon, girls, and buy some 
presents for the four children. Here’s 
a dollar—that’s from Margaret and me 
—and if you each give fifty cents, that 
will make two dollars, enough to buy 
a nice little present for each one of 
them from all of us.” 

“All right, Danny,” responded Jennie, 
taking the dollar. “I can get red 
bootees for the baby, a hair ribbon for 
Naomi, a game for Zwingli, and a story- 
book for Christian. Won’t they be 
pleased ?” 

“And now,” said Daniel, taking out 
his watch, “I’ve got just an hour to 
spare. Let’s make out the list of names 
for our party. For when Miss Hamil- 
ton goes, I’m going to phone for an au- 
tomobile and take Margaret out for a 
little ride—and talk to her about some 
things.” 


? 


CHAPTER XI. 


Margaret’s instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, which was being rapidly educated 
along new lines, closed her lips in the 
presence of Jerinie and Sadie upon the 
great delight she found in her new 
acquaintance, her husband’s secretary. 
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For though the standards of value that 
the Leitzels held as to most things in 
life had at first seemed to her incom- 
prehensible, she had been of late be- 
ginning to have a glimmering under- 
standing of them. So, upon returning 
to the sitting room after Miss Hamil- 
ton’s call, she repressed any expression 
of her happiness, and not until she and 
Daniel were alone in the automobile 
that he had hired that afternoon for her 
pleasure—and incidentally for his own 
—did she speak of it. She had not 
yet learned the necessity of hiding from 
him, also, almost everything that she 
felt and thought. 

“This is a red-letter day for me, 
Daniel—I’ve found a friend! I’ve 
never had an intimate girl friend. Oh, 
but I’ve yearned for one! Of all the 
many people I’ve met since I came here, 
there hasn’t been one—except that Miss 
Mary Aucker, who has since gone to 
Boston for the winter—whose society 
I’d prefer to that of a book or to soli- 
tude. I’m not naturally a very good 
‘mixer,’ I’m afraid. But in ten min- 
utes, Miss Hamilton and I—well, we 
simply found each other—deep down 
where we both live! It’s such a novel 
and wonderful experience to me!” she 
exclaimed softly, her eyes shining. 
“It’s going to give me the greatest hap- 
piness I’ve ever known!” 

“The greatest happiness you've ever 
known! Why, Margaret - 

“T mean that I’ve ever known with a 
woman,” she said soothingly. 

“But, my dear,” he exclaimed, “what 
can you be thinking of? You can’t 
make a friend of my secretary!” 

“If she is a lady?” 

“But she isn’t. They don’t go any- 
where, those Hamiltons!” 

“They’re a cultured New England 
family, Daniel, and if they don’t go 
into society here, it’s probably because 
they don’t want to. I’m sure I can’t 
imagine why they should want to. I 
don’t mean, dear,” she quickly added, 
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not at all sincerely, “to cast any reflec- 
tion upon your New Munich society. 
I’m speaking of society in general. It 
is rather unsatisfactory, isn’t it? I 
wouldn’t give up the friendship I’m go- 
ing to have with Miss Hamilton for all 
the rest of New Munich society, I as- 
sure you.” 

“But you must give it up! Why, my 
dear, the Hamiltons are renters!” 

“Renters ?” 

‘Yes, renters!” 

“What are renters?” 

“You know what I mean—they don’t 
own the house they live in. They rent 
it.” 

“Oh!” Margaret fell back, laughing, 
against the seat of the car. “Of course, 
if I had known that, Daniel, I shouldn’t 
have found Miss Hamilton congenial, 
sympathetic, and companionable! Oh, 
Daniel!” Sh® gasped with laughter. 

But Daniel’s sense of humor was not 
developed. 

“You must be on your guard more, 
my dear,” he gravely warned her, “or 
you will be getting yourself involved 
most uncomfortably with troublesome 
people. Do let Jennie and Sadie be your 
guides as to whom to cultivate here 
and whom to keep at a proper dis- 
tance.” 

“Jennie and Sadie be my—select my 
friends for me?” 

“Instruct you as to those among 
whom you may select for yourself,” he 
amended. “They know New Munich 
and you don’t.” 

“And they,” thought Margaret won- 
deringly, “think themselves above a cul- 
tured, cosmopolitan, well-bred girl like 
Miss Hamilton—they!” 

“But, Daniel,” she asked, genuinely 
puzzled, “that nice little woman that 
called yesterday, that I liked so much, 
said her husband was a grocer. I con- 
fess it rather shocked me. But you all 
seemed to approve of her. In New 
Munich ‘is a grocer better than a 
teacher ?” 
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“He’s a wholesale grocer—which 
makes a vast difference, of cofirse.” 

“Does it? And was the dry-goods 
party who was with her also whole- 
sale?” 

“Mrs. Frantz? No, but she’s rich— 
very rich. They own their handsome 
home at the head of our block. Lis- 
ten, Margaret! While you were in the 
parlor with Miss Hamilton, Jennie and 
Sadie helped me make up the list for 
our party, and even I myself could not 
have discriminated more astutely than 
they did—Jennie especially—as to 
whom we ought to invite and whom we 
ought not. On Monday, I'll have one 
of my office clerks address the envel- 
opes for the invitations on a_ type- 
writer.” 

“Oh, good Lord, Daniel! 
send typewritten invitations 

“For goodness’ sake, Margaret, cut 
out swearin’! I'd be horribly mortified 
if any one heard you!” 


You can’t 
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Margaret was silent. 

Daniel turned to glance at her un- 
easily, fearing he had offended her, but 
she was red with suppressed laughter, 
and, as she met his eye, it broke forth in 
a little squeal. 

“Oh, Daniel,” she gasped, “swearing 


isn’t as bad as slang, dear. I’d much 
rather hear you say ‘damn it’ than ‘cut 
it out.’ ” 

She looked so pretty in her sable furs 
—another inheritance from an ancestor 
—that, the automobile being covered, 
he seized her face in his two hands and 
held his lips to hers for a long minute. 

“Daniel,” she said, when he at last 
released her, “remind me to look over 
the list before you send the invitations. 
I may want to add some names.” 

“IT don’t think you will, dear. 
drew up the list very carefully.” 

“T’ll glance over it.” 

“But, Margaret,” he firmly insisted, 
“the list is complete as it stands. You 
can’t add any name to it that would 
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not be objectionable to my sisters and 
me.” 

“T understand that the party is to be 
a large, general affair, not small and 
exclusive? In that case, you know, we 
shall have to invite every one who has 
called and sent us gifts.” 

“Impossible! Why, our butcher sent 
us a gilt-framed snow scene, and Sadie’s 
dressmaker a souvenir spoon!” 

“Then at least we must invite every 
one who has called on me.” 

“By no means! Wait until you have 
lived here long enough to have gotten 
your bearings, and you'll see how right 
Jennie and Sadie and I are in drawing 
the line so carefully.” 

Margaret wisely desisted from fur- 
ther discussion of the matter, though 
she felt troubled by her conviction that 
she would certainly not find on that list 
the names of the few women in the 
town who had really interested her and 
who were probably “renters” or self- 
supporting or something else that, by 
the Leitzel standard, would class them 
with “dogs and sorcerers.” But it was 
she and Daniel who were giving the 
party, and, even though Jennie and 
Sadie did keep house for them, she was, 
of course, the nominal mistress of her 
husband’s home, and responsible for the 
courtesy or discourtesy extended to 
their acquaintances; and she did not 
like the idea of being made to appear 
a petty snob in the eyes of the few peo- 
ple of New Munich for whose opinion 
of her she cared. But what could she 
do about it? 

“The people they seem to approve of 
have been the most vulgar who have 
called on me,” she reflected. “And the 
few persons of breeding and education 
I’ve met here they have flouted. Yet 
I recognize the delicacy of their posi- 
tion—Jennie’s and Sadie’s—living here 
in their brother’s house and dependent 
upon him. I don’t want to assert my- 
self in a way to make them feel their 
dependence. What can I do?” 
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“Another thing, Margaret,” said 
Daniel, in a tone of authority. “I want 
to ask you not to make yourself com- 
mon with people beneath you.” 

“Make myself common?” 

“Why, you are as common with my 
secretary as you are with Mrs. Ocks- 
reider or Mrs. and Miss Miller!” 

“T’m common ?” 

“Don’t you think you are?” 

“Well, in Charleston we weren’t con- 
sidered exactly common people, Daniel, 
though perhaps we were overesti- 
mated.” : 

“Good heavens, Margaret, I don’t 
mean that you yourself are common! 
I certainly wouldn’t have married you 
if I had thought that. I mean you make 
yourself—well, too democratic. That’s 
what I mean—too democratic.” 

“The prerogative of the well born, 
Daniel, who don’t feel the necessity for 
snobbishness. Have you fixed the date 
for the party?” 

“Yes, the twenty-second—three 
weeks from yesterday. I'll have the 
house decorated by a Lancaster florist, 
and I’ll have a caterer from Philadel- 
phia.” He repeated with relish his 
astonishing intention. 

“But, Daniel, are you sure we can 
afford all that?” 

He laughed exultantly. 

“Well, my dear, I’ve never given a 
large party, and I’m going to impress 
the town. It’ll be the swellest thing 
that was ever given here. Why 
shouldn’t it be? I can afford it—that 
is’—he pulled himself up—‘“I can af- 
ford it once in a while. And,” he 
added, with feeling, “I’m celebrating 
the happiest event of my whole life. 
You’re worth all that it will cost, Mar- 
garet!” 

“Thanks !” 

“You’re welcome, my dear.” 

“We must invite your stepmother to 
the party, Daniel.” 

A slight start expressed Daniel’s dis- 
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turbed surprise at this unexpected sug- 
gestion. 

“She’s too old and too—well, too 
unworldly.” 

He winced from the discovery that 
Margaret must some time make—that 
his stepmother was a Mennonite, talked 
Pennsylvania Dutch, was wholly unedu- 
cated, and, in short, a disgrace to the 
Leitzel family. 

“We must send her a card, Daniel, 
whether she comes or not.” 

“No, no! She might take a notion 
to come.” 

“But that would be lovely! I’m so 
fond of old ladies. Why do you say 
‘no’ ?” , 

“T don’t want her round!” he snapped 
fretfully. “Don’t send her an invita- 
tion. She lives only fifteen miles from 
here, and I do believe she’d come if she 
were invited, she’s so proud of being 
related to us. You see, Margaret,” he 
added, preparing the way a bit, “she’s 
not exactly our equal, I’m sorry to tell 

ou.” 

“Then,” thought Margaret, “she’s 
undoubtedly a very superior woman.” 

“Daniel,” she suddenly proposed, “if 
she lives only fifteen miles away, let’s 
motor out to see her.” 

“We haven’t time,” 
shortly. 

“Some other time, then? 
meet her.” 

“Perhaps.” 

“Won’t she be at Hiram’s to-mor- 

“row, at the family party?” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because Hiram won’t invite her. 
We have very little to do with her, my 
dear, except to give her her home.” 

“You do that?” She wondered at 
the number of people he supported. 

“Well, she lives in our old home near 
our coal lands. We don’t charge her 
any rent.” 

“I’m going out to see her some time, 
Daniel. Since you don’t care to visit 
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I'd like to 
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her, I’ll take Miss Hamilton. I'd like 
to see your coal lands and your old 
home.” 

Daniel looked apoplectic. 

“Margaret!” he gasped. “Listen to 
me! Don’t speak to any one of my 
stepmother! Hardly any one knows 
me have one and we don’t want them 
to know it.” 

“Gracious! Why not?” 

“We're ashamed of her, Margaret. 
She’s not a lady—though I don’t see 
why that should reflect on us, since she 
isn’t a blood relation. And as to Miss 
Hamilton—haven’t I made it clear to 
you that it would humiliate me unbear- 
ably to have my wife seen in company 
with my stenographer ?” 

“Oh, but, Daniel, my dear—because 
her family are renters? There, there” 
—she patted him—‘don’t worry about 
me! I’m twenty-five years old, you 
know, and surely ought to be compe- 
tent to choose my own friends. And 
it’s better to be renters than rotters. 
Let’s go home, now, will you? It’s 
getting late—and I’m cold—and hun- 
gry. Jennie promised us buckwheat 
cakes for supper. Tell me all about 
your brother Hiram’s family,” she 
added when Daniel had ordered the 
chauffeur to turn home. “How many 
children has he? I'll be so glad to get 
some children into my arms again! 
I’m so awfully homesick for Hattie’s 
babies !” 

There was a little catch in her voice, 
ana Daniel answered sympathetically : 

“T’d like to see Hattie’s babies again 
myself. They certainly are nice little 
children—the most aristocratic-looking 
children, Margaret, I ever saw. I hope” 
—he lowered his voice—“that our chil- 
dren will be as aristocratic looking.” 

Margaret closed her eyes for an in- 
stant, as if to shut out something she 
did not wish to see. 

“How many children?” she repeated, 
after a moment. 


“Four—Zwingli, Naomi, Christian, 
and Daniel. Daniel, the baby, is my 
namesake, of course. You see, Hiram 
had about decided I wasn’t going to 
marry, and that, having no children of 
my own, I’d do well by my namesake. 
But”—Daniel chuckled—“I fooled him, 
didn’t 1?” 

“Do you like his wife?” 

“Oh, yes, he did very well, very well 
indeed. Lizzie’s worth thirty thousand 
dollars.” 

He paused expectantly. Here was 
Margaret’s chance to speak up and tell 
him what she was worth. 

“If she’s worth that much,” was 
Margaret’s comment, “she certainly 
ought to be all wool and a yard wide. 
But I asked whether you liked her.” 

“Why, yes, she’s a good wife,” re- 
turned Daniel, disappointed, his tone 
dejected. Why couldn’t he make Mar- 
garet talk property? “Hiram married 
the richest woman in Millerstown. And 
she’s a very capable and economical 
woman, too. You'll hear my brother 
preach to-morrow,” he added, with 
pride, cheering up a bit. “He’s a fine 
preacher—so considered in Millers- 
town, Yes,” said Daniel, as the car 
drew up at their door, “you’ll hear a 
great sermon when you hear my brother 
Hiram preach.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


The next day on the train on their 
way to Millerstown, to visit Hiram’s 
church and his family, an illuminating 
little incident occurred in the matter of 
the gifts they were taking to the chil- 
dren. 

“What’s that package you have, Mar- 
garet?” Jennie inquired, rather in the 
tone of a demand, as the four of them 
sat in two facing seats of a day coach, 
Jennie and Sadie having both offered 
Daniel the seat by their window and 
regarding Margaret with evident dis- 
approval that she had not offered hers, 
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Margaret cculd see how Daniel, Jennie and Sadie reveled in the obsequiousness of these shy villagers 
before their pastor’s distinguished brother and his elaborately arrayed sisters. 


“A book for the chiidren,” Margaret 
replied, thinking Jennie’s question and 
tone both somewhat surprisingly im- 
pertinent; “an illustrated book of Bible 
stories. I found very little to choose 
from in the New Munich shops. This 
was the best thing I could find. I’m 
sure your brother Hiram will approve 
of such a proper book—though it’s at 
the same time one that even naughty 
little boys will love—just full of grue- 
some pictures. That’s why I got it.” 

“But Hiram’s boys ain’t naughty. 


They’re awful well behaved,” Sadie 
corrected this unjust aspersion. 

“T hope not too well behaved—or I 
shan’t feel at home with them. I like 
‘the dear, delightful bad ones,’ as Riley 
calls them.” 

“You had no need to buy them a 
present, Margaret,” Jennie reproved 
her. “Danny gave me a dollar yester- 
day for you and him, and then I and 
Sadie each put fifty cents at—and I 
got nice presents for the children from 
us all together.” 
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“What did you pay for the book, 
Margaret?” asked Daniel. “It looks 
large.” 

“T forget exactly. Three dollars, I 
believe—or two-fifty.” P 

“Tut, tut!” exclaimed Daniel hastily. 
“You’re too extravagant!” 

“My goodness! Two-fifty or three 
dollars, yet!” cried Jennie. “Money 
must be aplenty with you, Margaret.” 

“T’ll tell you what,” suggested Daniel 
fussily. ‘Keep back the presents you 
brought along, Jennie, and give the book 
from us all, and then the next time we 
come to Hiram’s, we can use those 
other presents.” 

“Yes, well, but,” objected Jennie, 
“then I and Sadie won’t have paid our 
full share, if Margaret gave two-fifty 
or three dollars for the book yet.” 

“Which was it, Margaret?” Daniel 
inquired, a bit sharply. “Surely you 
know whether you paid two-fifty or 
three dollars for the book?” 

“Does it matter? If you require the 
exact statistics, I remember the price 
of the book was three-fifty, and they 
offered it to me for three.” 

“Then, Jennie,” said Daniel, “you 
and Sadie each give a quarter more, 
and we'll save back the other things 
until the next time.” 

And to Margaret’s unspeakable 
astonishment, her husband’s _ sisters 
opened their purses, counted out 
twenty-five cents each, and passed the 
money over to Daniel, who serenely re- 
ceived it and dropped it into his own 
purse. 

“If you’re playing a game,” said 
Margaret, holding out her hand, “I'll 
take my share, please—two and a 
quarter.” 

“But you and I are one,” said Daniel 
jocularly, “and what’s mine is ” 

“Your own?” asked Margaret, as he 
hesitated. 

Daniel laughed with appreciation of 
this witty retort. It was discouraging 
to Margaret that he always laughed 
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when she was fatuous and never when 
she said a thing she considered rather 
good. 

“And, my dear,” he admonished her, 
“remember after this that we always 
put together to buy for Hiram’s chil- 
dren. We can do better that way, not 
only for the children, but it comes 
lighter on each one of us.” 

Margaret did not reply. The inci- 
dent, somehow, struck a chill to her 
heart. 

“It must be,” she concluded, “that 
Jennie and Sadie have some little in- 
come of their own and are not entirely 
dependent upon Daniel.” 

If this were true, she felt it would 
exonerate her from some of the for- 
bearance she had been so carefully prac- 
ticing. 

As they reached Millerstown just in 
time for the opening of the service at 
Hiram’s church, Margaret first saw her 
brother-in-law from the front pew, as 
he stood before his congregation in his 
pulpit. 

“You take notice,” Jennie had warned 


. her on their way from the station to 


the church, “how the folks in Hiram's 
church look when we come in and walk 
up to the front pew.” 

“At me?” 

“Well, at you, mebby, this Sunday, 
because this is the first time they are 
seein’ you. But it’s Danny they look 
at mostly—such a way-up lawyer as he 
is, comin’ into their church. And every 
year he gives them a contribution, yet.” 

There actually was a stir in the con- 
gregation as the party of four were 
ushered to the pew reserved for them, 
and Margaret noted curiously the look 
of satisfaction it brought to the faces 
of her husband and his sisters. 

The village volunteer choir was sing- 
ing a “selection” as they entered: 

“We're going home to glory 
In the good old-fashioned way.” 


In Hiram’s prayer, which followed, 
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he informed God—Whom he addressed 
in epistolary style as “Dear God”—that 
“the good, old-fashioned way” was 
plenty good enough for the members 
of the Millerstown United Brethren 
church. 

Margaret, unable to keep her mind 
on the rambling discourse intended to 
be a prayer, noted that the speaker’s 
accent and diction, while not illiterate, 
were very crude; that he took a mani- 
fest pleasure in the hackneyed religious 
phrases that rolled sonorously from his 
lips ; and that he wore an expression, as 
he prayed, of smug self-satisfaction. 
She also observed that, like Daniel, he 
was small, slight, and insignificant look- 
ing; and she suddenly realized, with a 
sinking of her heart, that in this un- 
couth village preacher she really saw 
her husband as he would assuredly ap- 
pear if stripped of the veneer that an 
earlier training and a college education 
had given him. 

As they sat down after the prayer, 
Sadie whispered to her: 

“That’s Hiram’s Lizzie over there 
with three of the children.” 

And glancing across the aisle, Mar- 
garet saw in the opposife front pew a 
buxom, matronly young woman, dressed 
somewhat elaborately in clothes of vil- 
lage cut and with a rather heavy, but 
honest and wholesome, countenance. 
The three children, shining from soap 
and water and dressed also elaborately 
in village style, were gathered with her 
in.the pew. 

In the sermon that Hiram preached, 
Margaret could not help suspecting that 
he was, this nrorning, doing some “spe- 
cial stunts” to impress her, so often 
did his complacent glance wander down 
to meet her upward, attentive gaze; for 
indeed she could not help listening to 
him, so astonishing did his so-called 
sermon seem to her, so colossal his 
self-approval. 

His theme was Lot’s unfortunate 
career in Sodom, and in his extraordi- 
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nary paraphrasing of the scriptural 
story, he gave it as his opinion that 
probably one of the causes leading to 
Lot’s downfall was the ambition of 
Mrs. Lot and her daughter to get into 
Sodom’s “four hundred.” From. the 
Lot family as social climbers in Sodom, 
the preacher launched forth into a de- 
nunciation of the idle, dissipated lives 
of fashionable women, with which he 
assumed a firsthand intimacy; a de- 
nunciation that seemed rather irrelevant 
as spiritual food for his simple village 
hearers. 

He hauled into his discourse—with- — 
out regard to sequence of ideas, time, 
space, or logic—Martha and Mary of 
the New Testament, saying that some - 
one had once asked him which of the 
two he would have preferred to marry. 

“Martha before dinner and Mary 
after dinner,” had been his response. 

His congregation rippled with 
amusement and almost applauded. A 
few moments later, he was moving 
them to tears by his deep-toned, solemn 
references to death and the grave and 
“the hollow sound of clods of earth 
falling upon the coffin lid.” 

Before pronouncing the benediction, 
he asked the congregation to “tarry a 
moment for social intercourse” ; and’ in 
the exchange of greetings that followed, 
Margaret could see how Daniel, Jennje, 
and Sadie reveled in the obsequiousness 
of these shy villagers before their pas- 
tor’s distinguished brother and his two 
elaborately arrayed sisters». For Jen- 
nie and Sadie looked very expensive 
indeed in their near-seal coats, which 
they were sure none but an expert could 
distinguish from real sealskin. 

When they presently went over to 
the parsonage, Jennie informed Mar- 
garet that Lizzie’s father had “fur- 
nished for her.” The parlor, which 
they entered first, was fitted out with 
heavy old-gold plush sofa and chairs, 
a marble-topped center table, a gilt- 
framed motto over the mantel—‘Wel- 
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come”—and a rug in front of the sofa 
stamped with the words, “Sweet 
Home.” 

At the abundant and well-cooked din- 
ner to which they all gathered immedi- 
ately. after church, and which was 
served without any superfluous cere- 
mony—since Lizzie kept but one “hired 
girl”—Hiram entirely monopolized the 
table talk; even Daniel being no match 
in egotism for his clerical brother, and 
Jennie managing with difficulty to 
wedge in an occasional warning to 
Sadie to refrain from eating certain 
things that might give her “the indi- 
gestion.” 

As for the children, they sat in awed 


- silence under the double spell of their 


father’s flow of speech and the pres- 
ence of a stranger, their new aunt. 
They were all three rather dull, heavy 
children, from whom  Margaret’s 


friendly and playful overtures could 
extract very little response. 


Hiram boasted about himself so 
shamelessly that Margaret wondered 
why his wife, sensible woman as she 
appeared to be, did not blush for him. 
But _Lizzie’s  _—Pennsylvania-German 
sense of deep loyalty to her spouse, her 
reverence for him as a minister, no less 
than her natural simplicity and stupid- 
ity, blinded her to his painfully obvious 
weaknesses and made her see in him 
only those things in which he was her 
superior. He, on his part, patronized 
her kindly. She could not have suited 
him better: if she had been made to 
order. 

“Yes, I’m often told by folks who 
hear me preach or lecture that I’m a 
born orator. That’s what they say I 
am—a born orator. No credit to me— 
comes natural. You noticed, sister-in- 
law, my sermon this morning was en- 
tirely extemporaneous. Only a few 
notes to guide me. Nothing at all but 
a few notes. And did I pause for a 
word, sister-in-law, did I?” 

“T didn’t hear you pause, brother-in- 


law,” responded Margaret, adding to 
herself: “You big wind bag! If you 
ever did pause for a word, your words 
might occasionaly mean something.” 
“You might think I spent a great deal 
of time in the preparation of my ser- 
mons,” continued Hiram. “Any one 
would think so that heard me. But [ 
can prove it by Lizzie that I don’t have 
to. Give me a text and get me started, 
and it’s like rolling downhill for me 
Natural gift. Couldn’t help it if I 
wanted to. Have my people laughing 
one minute, crying the next—story of 
Mary and Martha—clods of earth fall- 
ing on coffin lid—humor and pathos 
alternately. That’s oratory, sister-in- 
law. Why, they think here in Millers- 
town that they can’t have any kind of 
a celebration without me to speak— 
Fourth of July, Memorial Day, Lin- 
cdln’s and Washington’s Birthday cele- 
brations, Y. M. C. A. meetings, Y. W. 
C. A, rallies, W. C. T. U. gatherings, 
S. P. C. A. anniversaries. I’m con- 
stantly in demand, constantly. Nothing 
quite right unless Reverend Leitzel’s 
there to speak! Ain’t it so, Lizzie?” 
“Yes, indeed, it’s something wonder- 
ful the way they’re after him all the 
time to speak,” said Lizzie, with pride. 
“When I take my month’s vacation 
in the summer and they have to listen 
to a substitute for four Sundays, oh, 
my, but then you hear them growl! 
‘The substitute may be a good-enough 
preacher,’ they say to me, ‘but he won't 
be our Reverend Leitzel.’ And when 
I come back to them again, well, the 
way they flock to hear me the very first 
Sunday, and the way they tell me, ‘That 
substitute never made us laugh once. 
He never made us shed a tear. There’s 
no sermons like yours, Reverend Leit- 
zel!’ Ain’t they always glad to see me 
back again, Lizzie, after my vacation?” 
“Well, I guess!” replied Lizzie, hold- 
ing a-large slice of bread on her palm 
and spreading it with butter for 
Zwingli. 
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“Do you mean to tell me, sister-in-law, that you ain’t a Christian?” 


“I’m even invited to New Munich 


sometimes to give an address, and to 
Lebanon, and even to Reading, yet, and 


that’s a big place. You see they know 
I have the power to hold an audience. 
I never fail to hold my audience. Did 
you ever see me fail to hold my audi- 
ences, Lizzie?” 

“No, indeed, they’re always sorry 
when he stops preaching,” affirmed 
Lizzie. 

“I was once approached by some men 
who offered to finance me as an evan- 
gelist, and, if I had consented, I’d be 
as rich a man to-day as brother Daniel 
is, for there ain’t a more money-making 
profession to-day .than evangelism— 
every one knows that. But I had to 
refuse them because they wanted me to 
do a certain thing that my conscience 
wouldn’t leave me do. They said a fea- 
ture of my evangelistic campaign would 
have to be addresses to audiences of 
women only, on eugenics—that you 
couldn’t have a swell, up-to-date evan- 
gelistic campaign without that big 
drawing card. 

“Well, I said I could easy do that— 

7 


so that part was all right. But—when 
they told me that in order to make it 
a go, I’d have to interduce into my 
talk to women only one or two sud- 
gestive remarks—I _ refused!” said 
Hiram heroically. 

“‘Not one sudgestive remark will I 
make,’ I told them. ‘Take me or leave 
me—but I won’t make one sudgestive 
remark to an audience of women only!’ 

“So,” he concluded grandly, “by 
standing up for my principles, you see, 
I lost a fortune!” 

Margaret glanced, now and then, at 
Daniel and his sisters, to learn from 
their faces whether they considered 
Hiram sane. But they, far from look- 
ing alarmed or disgusted, seemed to 
regard the bouquets he flung at himself 
as a tribute to themselves, his relatives, 
who could at least inhale the fragrance. 

“Yes, Hiram’s a born preacher; that 
I will say,” remarked Jennie. 

“Yes, from a little boy, yet, he al- 
ways wanted to be a preacher,” added 
Sadie. 

“He’s got the gift, all right,” affirmed 
Daniel emphatically. 
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An expectant pause, just here, made 
Margaret realize that they were waiting 
for her to cast her bouquet at Hiram’s 
feet. She was an amiable creature, and 
would have been perfectly willing to 
oblige them if her wits had been more 
agile; but for the life of her she could 
think of nothing to say that would not 
too deeply perjure her soul. 

Her silence, however, in no way 
daunted Hiram. 

“How did you like my sermon this 
morning, sister-in-law ?”’ he frankly in- 
quired. 

“It was the best—of its kind—I ever 
heard,” responded Margaret, looking 
at him without blinking. 

“Thank you.” He bowed. “I’m sure 
you are perfectly sincere, too, in your 
complimentary opinion.” 

“Perfectly sincere,” said Margaret. 

“In what church were you raised ?” 

“My family has a perpetual life own- 
ership of a pew in the oldest Episcopal 
church in Charleston. But I must ad- 
mit that it isn’t often occupied.” 

“You are a Christian, I trust?” said 
Hiram gravely. 

Margaret did not think a reply neces- 
sary—or perhaps advisable—so she 
made none. 

“Are you a Christian, sister-in-law ?” 
Hiram solemnly repeated. 

“I’m a Democrat—a_suffragist—a 
Southerner I don’t know what 
all!” said Margaret flippantly. 

“Do you mean to tell me, sister-in- 
law, that you ain’t a Christian ?” 

“T consider that a very personal ques- 
tion—and if you call me ‘sister-in-law’ 
again, I’ll—I’ll steal your little boy, 
here,” she added, slipping her arm 
about the unresponsive child at her 
side, “and take him home with me. Do 
you want to come to New Munich with 
your new aunt, my dear?” she asked 
the child. 


“Yes, ma’am.” 

This digression diverted the talk for 
a time from the all-engrossing topic of 
Hiram’s oratorical prowess, and as 
there now ensued the distracting clatter 
of clearing the laden table for dessert, 
the respite continued a bit longer. 

But after dinner, when they were 
again gathered in the parlor, Hiram 
continued his monologue with unabated 
relish, pacing the length of the room 
as he talked, his well-disciplined, or 
utterly phlegmatic, children sitting in 
silence among their elders, Daniel 
fondly holding on his knee Christian, 
the youngest of the three—there was a 
rather new baby upstairs—and letting 
him play with his big gold watch. 

Having got the impression that Mar- 
garet was an “unbeliever,” Hiram en- 
tered upon a polemic in defense of “the 
faith once delivered to the saints,” 
sweeping from the earth with one fell 
stroke all the results of German schol- 
arship in biblical criticism, refuting in 
three sentences the arguments—as he 
understood them—of Darwin, Spencer, 
and Huxley, putting Matthew Arnold 
severely in his place as “a back num- 
ber,” rating Emerson as “a gross ma- 
terialist” and exalting himself as a 
godly and spiritually minded favorite 
of Almighty God. 

Margaret soon began to feel very 
restive under this continued deluge. 
She would have liked a chance to cul- 
tivate the children, or to talk to Lizzie 
and try to discover whether that good, 
sensible face had anything behind it 
besides an evidently doting belief in 
her husband. 

“Probably not,” she mused, while 
Hiram continued to blow his trumpet. 
“A merciful Providence, foreseeing her 
marriage to this unspeakable ass, made 
her brainless. Oh, what would Uncle 
Osmond have done with a creature like 
this Hiram?” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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OCTOR ELLIS laid down 
stethoscope and regarded 
patient with grave sympathy. 

“Are you a brave woman?” she in- 
quired gently. 

The blue eyes that were following 
her every movement seemed strangely 
bright for the streaked gray hair and 
the faded, sallow face in which they 
were set; and as she looked at them, 
the doctor fancied that the woman’s self 
peeped at her from those eyes and made 
gallant answer, though the lips were 
closed. e 

“Tell me quickly!” they demanded, 
with unmistakable eagerness and aston- 
ishing hopefulness. 

“It may go—quite all right,” the doc- 
tor floundered along in misery; this 
sort of thing became no easier through 
practice. “Of course we hope that it 
will. But India is a land of sudden 
change, and in case you wish to make 
any arrangements—you ought to know 
there is some trouble The heart 
isn’t——” 

She paused, amazed. The anxious 
lines seemed suddenly to smooth out of 
the sallow skin. The eyes shone; they 
glorified the tired face. 

“Oh, I am so glad!” the woman ex- 
claimed involuntarily. “I was afraid 
that maybe I’d live!” 

“You don’t want to?” The little 
mission doctor stared. “Why?” 

“Would you desire life in-my place?” 
parried the woman. 


“How can I tell? I know so little 
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about you. I saw you for the first time 
yesterday when you came to the hos- 
pital. And you have told me almost 
nothing about yourself.” 

The woman smiled. 

“Dear doctor,” she said, “you meet 
so many people that I don’t expect you 
to remember me. And yet I left the 
Junction and came to Amballa because 
I knew you were here.” 

“Your face does seem familiar.’ 
Doctor Ellis examined it again. “But 
I confess I can’t place it. You’ve been 
my patient before?” 

The woman shook her head. 

“No—only talked to you for half an 
hour at the Junction several years ago.” 

Sudden recollection crinkled up the 
corners of Doctor Ellis’ eyes and lips 
with one of her rare, beautiful smiles. 

“T remember! I was surprised to 
find a woman ticket collector among all 
those baboos, and I asked you how it 
happened. And you explained that the 
government had put on a woman be- 
cause of the many purdah nashim who 
traveled nowadays; and that though the 
life was pretty hard, still it might be 
worse; and that the baboos were nice 
and respectful.” The smile faded out 
of the doctor’s face as suddenly as it 
had shone there. “You told me that 
you had to do it because you were a 
widow and were supporting a daughter 
in England. I didn’t expect to see you 
—in this condition,” she ended sadly. 

To be sure, she had to deal with “un- 
fortunates” frequently, but this time 
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she was disappointed. The woman had 
impressed her as having a good face. 

A deep blush glowed under the sal- 
low skin, and as she leaned forward 
in the chair, the knuckles of the thin 
hands nervously clutching the bamboo 
arms showed blue. 

“You didn’t think that of me?” she 
gasped. “I’m not a widow now! I 
married the native station agent at the 
Junction nearly a year ago. He prom- 
ised that he—that I should be only his 
housekeeper. He didn’t keep his word. 
He declared—afterward—that he didn’t 
think I meant it. That’s his excuse. 
And that’s the reason I’m here now.” 

“Oh, do forgive me!” Doctor Ellis 
was full of contrition. “It was the 


widow business that worried me-—and 
we see so many dreadful cases 
The woman sank back. 
“T don’t know how I can bear it!’ she 
“I only fope that I shall 


” 


muttered. 
die!” 

“But,” ventured the doctor, “if you 
married him # 

“IT thought it would be only a form.” 

“Don’t you think you might have 
known what to expect? You had been 
married before.” 

The woman’s 
chair arms again. 

“This time it is a desecration!” she 
said bitterly. 

“How did you come to do it?’., Long 
training had accustomed the doctor to 
driving straight to the point. 

“I was going to lose my position. I 
had been having malarial chills and 
’ fever. I couldn’t afford to take a long 
holiday and get well, so went on col- 
lecting tickets, with fever burning me 
up. Five years ago, you spoke to me 
because I looked so wretched. You 
took my pulse and temperature and 
gave me a prescription, and told me to 
go away to the hills for a complete 
change. It was then I told you that I 
couldn’t possibly, because of my daugh- 
ter.” 


hands clutched the 
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“T remember it all now!” The doc- 
tor nodded. “You were so proud of 
her and showed me her photograph. 
Eighteen years old she was then—and 
lovely! I remember the picture—such 
an artistic pose! She was stepping out 
of a curtained doorway with the sun- 
light falling full upon her. It must 
have been a blow to a lovely creature 
like that to have her mother marry a 
native, even though an educated one.” 

The woman buried her. face in her 
hands. She cried softly; the tears 
trickled out between her fingers. 

“She doesn’t know,” she_ sobbed, 
“that it was for her sake I married 
him.” 

Doctor Ellis rose, poured out a dose 
of aromatic spirits of ammonia, and 
brought it to her patient. 

“Would it comfort you to tell me 
about it?” she asked kindly. “I can 
spare you half an hour.” 


“And so”—the woman finished her 
stogy—‘that is how I became Mrs. 
Bose. And if I am fortunate enough 
to die, and the poor, wretched, unwanted 
baby lives, you will try, won’t you, to 
find it a home somewhere? Even an 
orphanage would be better than to take 
it back—there. I couldn’t bear to think 
of it—mine, and at least half white— 
running about with those half dozen 
native youngsters! But perhaps it will 
be fortunate, too—and die. You must 
pray for that. Don’t shake your head, 
dear doctor. If you’ve any pity, you'll 
let us die.” 

But in spite of her prayers, in spite 
of her weak heart, Mrs. Bose did not 
die ; and three days later, she lay in one 
of the four private rooms the little 
mission hospital affords, very ill, to be 
sure, but still alive, and with an as- 
tonishingly healthy baby in her arms. 

It was not until the tenth day that 
Doctor Ellis felt easy enough about her 
patient to leave the hospital for any 
length of time; and then she drove to 
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Doctor Ellis laid down her slethosevpe and regarded her patient with grave sympathy. 


the deputy commissioner’s on business. 
Mr. Maynard had been stationed at 
Amballa only six months, but both he 
and his young wife had shown them- 
selves friendly; and now, as Doctor 
Ellis alighted at their door, she felt that 


he might help her out of her difficulty. . 


At her call, “Koi hai?’ a liveried 
servant appeared and impassively re- 
ceived her card and the information 
that she wished to see the “collector 
sahib”; then vanished indoors. 

The little doctor awaited his return 
on the pleasant veranda, beautiful with 
potted plants and fern-filled hanging 
baskets. She looked about her tran- 
quilly. How trim and well kept the 
compound was! So different from the 
dusty surroundings of the mission hos- 
pital, where thorny kikar trees and the 
beginnings of a bugainvillea creeper 
were the only signs of vegetation. They 
were too busy with human bodies at 


the hospital to take time to struggle 
with sandy ground. But it was pleas- 
ant to look at flowers instead of dress- 
ings, and to smell the mingled odors of 
violets and jessamine instead of anti- 
septics. 

The two children, a girl of three and 
a boy of two, playing under the big 
mango tree, looked so sweet and fresh 
—so different from the filthy native 
children that squatted eternally around 
the hospital. How merrily they shrieked 
when the ayah, seated cross-legged 
upon the small dhurrie, managed to 
construct a tower of blocks five stories 
high! How gleefully they pelted it 
with marigolds until it toppled over! 

The little doctor smiled at the pretty 
scene. It rested her. 

Suddenly she realized that she was 
not the only one admiring it. .The 
veranda made a_ flowery crescent 
around the bungalow, and the drawing- 
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room door opened into the swell of the 
crescent. In the open doorway, holding 
back the curtain with one white, brace- 
leted hand, stood the children’s mother, 
a tender, brooding smile upon her face 
as she watched the marigold battle. 

“What a beautiful woman she is! 
And so young!” reflected Doctor Ellis. 

Then she asked herself swiftly where 
she had seen that pose before? Where? 
When? She went white as she found 
the answer to her question; and, with 
the little gasp she gave, Mrs. Maynard 
became aware of her presence. 

“Oh, Doctor Ellis!” She let the cur- 
tain fall and hurried to greet her caller. 
“Have you been waiting long? The 
bearer tells me you came to see my 
husband, who is lying down just at 
present. He was out on plague duty 
all last week, and only got home this 
morning. I hate to wake the poor dear. 
Would I do as well?” 

She smiled her brilliant, kind smile. 

The color was gradually returning to 
the doctor’s face. 

“I believe you would,” she said 
slowly ; and then repeated it, “I believe 
you would!” 

Mrs. Maynard looked vaguely dis- 
turbed. 

“Come into the drawing-room,” she 
said. “We can talk better there. I was 
thinking about you this morning—* 
spending your life in that horrible hos- 
pital. The whitewashed walls seem so 
cheerless and bare, though, of course, 
they’re nice and sanitary. I ordered 
the mali to take a basket of flowers 
around to you, so that the wards and 
rooms might have a spot of gay color 
for you. I don’t imagine many of your 
patients care about flowers.” 

The color had fully returned to Doc- 
tor Ellis’ lips. 

“Sometimes they do,” she said. 
“There’s a woman with us now who 
could lie all day and worship a rose— 
only just at present she has something 
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more interesting to look at—a baby— 
a little boy.” 

“Indeed ?” 

Mrs. Maynard’s raised eyebrows 
asked: “What is this all about?” 

“Such a pretty room!” 

Doctor Ellis slipped into a big, com- 
fortable cane chair in the cheerful 
drawing-room. The yellow-tinted walls 
were covered with pictures, and carved 
tables, embroidered rugs, and draperies 
gave the place a wonderfully cozy look. 
Thick purdahs hanging before two 
open doors twinkled with myriads of 
tiny bits of glass embroidered into the 
cloth. A huge bowl of brown and yel- 
low chrysanthemums stood on the cen- 
ter table, and a jar of roses glowed upon 
the piano. A large, silver-framed pho- 
tégraph upon the mantelpiece caught 
the doctor’s eye. 

“It’s all so comfortable, so happy!” 
said she. “So different from our bare 
rooms, as you say! And that”—she 
nodded toward the veranda, whence the 
merry chatter of the children came 
through the open door—-“‘makes me feel 
especially conscious of the different fu- 
ture that awaits the new baby in the 
hospital.” 

Again Mrs. Maynard lifted her pretty 
eyebrows. questioningly. 

“IT wanted to see whether your hus- 
band could help me find a home for the 
baby. Unfortunately, the father is a 
native; an educated one, to be sure, 
once a high-caste Hindu, but now a 
native Christian and a station agent. 
The mother is pure English, and she 
wants to have the baby adopted by an 
English family, if possible. The child 
is very fair.” 

“T can’t think of any one who would 
be willing to adopt a half-caste baby,” 
said Mrs. Maynard somewhat coldly. 
“It seems to me that it’s:rather late for 
the mother to feel badly about its 
birth. I haven’t much Sympathy with 
such cases. This half-caste business 
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is simply odious!” The delicate nos- 
trils quivered with disgust. 

“T have inquired all about this case,” 
defended Doctor Ellis. “There are ex- 
tenuating circumstances.” 

“Really? I’m afraid I have but little 
sympathy with anything—so revolting.” 

“Sometimes,” exploded the little doc- 
tor, tapping the matting nervously with 
the tip of her native-made shoes, “I 
am horrified to think how much of our 
morality and convention depends upon 
the state of our finances. Now, take 
yourself, for instance. Suppose Mr. 
Maynard should be killed in a plague 
riot, and you were left with those two 
babies on your hands—what would you 
do?” 

“Live at home very simply, near some 
good school.” 

“But,” argued the doctor, “suppose 
you didn’t have money enough for that? 
Suppose your husband left you only a 
very little? That’s what happened to 
the mother of this poor baby. She 
came out to India as a bride about 
twenty-six years ago. Her husband, a 
young tea planter, died after five years 
of married life, leaving his wife with a 
little girl of three, and little else. She 
was as unfitted to earn her own living 
as the average young woman of twenty- 
four—as you would be yourself.” 

“Had she no friends at home to help 
her? No family?” Young Mrs. May- 
nard had lost her color. She looked 
curiously yellow, and she sat bolt up- 
right in her chair, as stiffly as if she 
were being held there by force. 

Doctor Ellis shook her head. 

“No one who would do anything. 
Her parents were dead, and the poor 
little widow could not bring herself to 
ask help of the aunt who had brought 
her and her sister up. She had married 
against the aunt’s will, and had never 
been forgiven. Her sister was so vio- 
lently on the aunt’s side that when the 
old lady died at last, she did not write 
the sister.” 


‘her daughter. 
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“How did she manage?” 
tion was jerked out. 

“She obtained the position of matron 
in a girls’ school in* Mussoorie. She 
had never expected to have to earn her 
own living, and she did not know one 
subject well enough to teach it. The 
position was rather a horrid one; she 
was no better than an upper seryant, 
and the little girl was unmercifully 
teased by the boarders. The mother 
would sit up until one and two in the 
morning trying to evolve frocks for the 
child out of her old clothes. She tried 
to spend nothing. Every month she 
laid away a little for the education of 
She wanted to send her 
home to England, to free her from the 
sordidness of the East. .« 

“She saved and_= sacrificed and 
scrimped in every possible way; and by 
the time the girl was twelve years old, 
she actually had enough laid by to pay 
for the passage home and for several 
years of schooling. She determined to 
send her daughter to the same school 
she had attended in her youth; and as 
soon as she found some one who would 
chaperon her, she sent her away. 

“She had lived only for the child 
since her husband’s death, saved for 
the child, suffered for the child. She 
had lost all her beauty; the late hours 
she had kept had been hard on her 
health; she grew gaunt, and her skin 
became sallow. 

“T feel sure the daughter must have 
loved her and appreciated, as much as 
a child can appreciate, what her mother 
was doing. Anyway, she cried very 
bitterly at parting, and wrote her 
mother smudgy litfle excited accounts 
of the journey, which she posted from 
3ombay and Suez and Gibraltar. At 
last word came from England, and the 
mother knew that her daughter was 
safely settled in the school where she 
had dreamed so long of sending her. 

“Then came requests for money. The 
clothes the poor mother had worked so 
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hard over in India were not stylish 
enough for England, and the child was 
made wretched by feeling conspicuously 
shabby. The head mistress seconded 
the daughter’s requests, and they both 
insisted that clothes of a different sort 
were absolutely necessary. The mother 
sent hame the money and prayed that 
no illness would overtake her, for the 
money that had purchased clothes had 
been expected to cover six months of 
schooling. 

“She denied herself more than ever, 
if that were possible; and her increas- 
ing shabbiness was commented upon 
unfavorably by her employers. She 
cared nothing for her own looks; her 
whole soul was set upon making her 
child happy. 

“After the girl had been at home 
two years, she wrote a very excited let- 
ter to her mother. There had betn a 
reunion of the ‘old girls’ at the school, 
and one, a Mrs. Monkton, had noticed 
the bright, sparkling face of the little 
Anglo-Indian and had asked her name. 
You can guess how surprised she was 
to learn that she was talking to her 
own sister’s daughter. 

“Mrs. Monkton had not done any- 
thing foolish. She had obeyed her aunt 
and married a wealthy major, who had 
been considerate enough to die before 
long and leave her in possession of a 
comfortable fortune. She traveled a 
good bit and had a generally delightful 
time, but now and then even traveling 
palled, and she longed for some one 
of her very own. She wrote to her 
sister immediately upon the discovery 
of her pretty niece, and offered to adopt 
her—upon conditidbn that her mother 
would relinquish all rights. 

“The poor, lonely woman in India 
cried herself sick upon the receipt of 
the letter, and wrote at once, indig- 
nantly refusing the sister’s offer. She 
had done without her sister’s help for 
too many bitter years to accept it now, 
she said, and as for her daughter, she 


knew her child too well to think that 
she would put the fleshpots of Egypt 
above her mother’s love. 

“The most terrible thing that ever 


- happened to the poor little widow was 


when she discovered that her child did. 

“The girl was charmed with her 
wealthy aunt. And as she was hun- 
dreds of miles away from her mother, 
she could not see why she should be 
denied the comfort of a relative who 
was both rich and indulgent. She had 
seen enough of luxury to be delighted 
with it, and thought it would be dis- 
tinctly desirable to be the adopted 
daughter of a gay society lady who 
would see that she was never shabby 
and would give her advantages procur- 
able only by wealth.” 

“Don’t you think,” Mrs. Maynard in- 
terrupted, in an odd, jerky voice, “that 
you are a bit hard on the girl? Per- 
haps she was told that her mother’s 
marriage had disgraced the family, and 
that she had been selfishly stubborn in 
not declaring repentance and asking 
forgiveness long before, when, for her 
child’s sake, she should have done so.” 

Two bright spots appeared in the lit- 
tle doctor’s cheeks. 

“But she wasn’t repentant!” she 
cried. “Why should she be? She had 
adored her husband, and to her mind 
his love had more than compensated for 
his poverty. The only grief he had 
ever caused her had been the leaving 
of her when cholera took him. It would 
have been dastardly to express re- 
pentance for a marriage that had been 
unusually happy!” 

“Perhaps,” stammered Mrs. May- 
nard, “the girl was so far away, and 
her life in India had been so painfully 
sordid, that if she were told that her 
father had been a low sort of person, 
and her mother a wayward, disobedient 
girl—she might have believed it. She 
was”—Mrs. Maynard’s voice broke, 
and two big tears rolled down her white 
cheeks—“so very young!” 
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“That,” said the doctor gravely, “is 
her only excuse. Because, no matter 
what she had been told, she knew that 
her mother adored her dead husband’s 
memory, and turned and returned her 
rusty, black clothes and sponged them 
with vinegar, and darned her black cot- 
ton gloves and refooted her stockings, 
in order that every penny might be 
used to keep his child in a good climate 
amid pleasant surroundings, while she 
was receiving the education of a lady. 

“When her daughter was seventeen, 
the mother was informed that her 
services as matron could be dispensed 
with. Her worried face and shabby 
clothes were a bad advertisement for 
the school. The authorities had de- 
cided to employ a younger, more up-to- 
date person. 

“The mother was frantic. She 
wanted to keep the girl in England for 
another year. She hoped that, at the 
end of that time, she might be able to 
teach somewhere, perhaps come out to 


India, and get a position in a girls’ 


school. The widow discovered that 
getting a position, when she was so 
down at the heel, proved no easy mat- 
ter, and at last, after six months’ de- 
vouring anxiety, she became ticket col- 
lector at the Junction. 

“It was not a pleasant job; but she 
- was so innately good and kind-hearted 
that the baboos employed about the 
place were very decent to her. She had 
to live with the native station master’s 
family. She could not afford to rent 
even a tiny bungalow for herself ; every 
penny was more than ever necessary to 
finish the education of the pretty young- 
lady daughter at home. 

“The station master’s wife was a nice 
little soul, who had been educated in 
a mission school, and she tried to help 
her in looking after her brood of six, 
to show her how to make their pina- 
fores, and teach them to talk correct 
English. Both the station. master and 
his wife looked up to her and admired 
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her immensely. The children were de- 
voted to her. 

“The daughter at home was very 
much outraged when she learned that 
her mother was working as a ticket col- 
lector and boarding in the house of a 
native. She felt that it was entirely 
unnecessary, as her aunt still wished to 
adopt her. She saw a good bit of her 
aunt, and Mrs. Monkton Bought her 
clothes and gave her treats. The tea 
planter’s widow was glad that good 
things should come her daughter’s way, 
but she hated accepting them from one 
who had scorned her dead husband. 
Not that she had anything to do with 
the accepting. The girl took the things 
and went with her aunt, really glad that 
her stubborn mother was too far away 
to interfere. When her eighteenth 
birthday came, the girl wrote to her 
mother that she had received an ap- 
pointment as companion to a rich lady 
and was going to travel on-the Conti- 
nent with her—indefinitely. The ‘rich 
lady’ was, of course, the aunt. 

“The mother, out in India, could do 
nothing. She had absolutely no money 
to send to her child, and was deeply in 
debt to the station master for her own 
wretched board. She kept hoping that 
the memory of her great love might 
bring the girl out to her, but that hope 
was soon shattered. 

“Her daughter wrote to her from 
Rome that she had become engaged to 
a charming man in the Indian civil 
service, and expected to be married im- 
mediately and come out to India. ‘He 
is very proud, mother,’ the daughter 
wrote. ‘All his family are. And they 
have every reason to be, for they come 
of very old stock. Auntie and I don’t 
want him to know how you have been 
living all these years. Auntie told him 
that I was an orphan, and I am, prac- 
tically. I simply don’t dare to tell him 
about you. I don’t dare to risk losing 
him. His family would like him to 
marry a title, and though they consent 
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to receiving me because of auntie’s po- 
sition, they would never do so if they 
knew about you. Auntie is going to 
give me a lovely trousseau. I'll see that 
a nice outfit is sent you, too. You must 
need clothes terribly. Try to forgive 
me, for if I lost Fred, I’d lose every- 
thing. I can’t risk it, mother! It isn’t 
as if you had to live that way—you 
don’t! ffs all so idiotically unneces- 
sary. Auntie is willing to pension you 
if you’ll only go to Switzerland and live 
quietly.’ 

“She kept her word and sent her 
mother a box of very nice clothes; but, 
though the bereaved woman opened the 
box and cried over each garment, she 
never put one of them on, for she knew 
they had been purchased with the 
money of the sister who had stolen her 
child’s heart from her. 

“One morning, as she was collecting 
tickets from the passengers on the 
Bombay Mail, she paused at the door of 
a first-class compartment and realized 
suddenly that she was looking straight 
into the face of her daughter, radiantly 
beautiful and evidently fresh from 
home. For one mad moment she fan- 
cied that the girl had come to surprise 
her, and though she was quite beyond 
speech, she opened her arms to clasp 
her darling to her. Then, with the blood 
pounding in her ears and her knees 
shaking under her, she heard the voice 
she had yearned to hear. for so many 
years say: 

“Fred, I think this—person—wishes 
to see your tickets.’ 

“She was vaguely conscious that a 
very blond, nice-looking Englishman 
was approaching the door, tickets in 
hand, when the buzzing in her ears was 
suddenly silenced and she fell forward 
into the compartment. 

“After a while. she heard a voice 
quite near her saying: ‘Poor soul! T’ll 
see whether I can find a doctor any- 
where on the train or in the station. 
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It’s horrible to find an Englishwoman 
fallen so low.’ 

“Then she heard her daughter’s hus- 
band hurry out and his voice, far off, 
calling: ‘Doctor! Is there a doctor?’ 

“She opened her eyes feebly and 
fixed them on the girl, who was kneel- 
ing by the seat where they had laid her. 

“*Mother,’ gasped the girl, ‘forge 
me. I'll write to you, but don’t—for 
God’s sake don’t let him know who you 
are! He’s so truthful—he’d never for- 
give me if he thought I’d lied—and I’ve 
never lied except about this! He’d 
think it awful if he knew that you were 
doing such common work. Oh, don’t 
let him find out! He might leave me— 
and I can’t be left!’ 

“The mother promised silence with 
her eyes, and then closed them. The 
daughter’s husband was returning with 
a doctor. 

“Five minutes later, the train was 
puffing out of the Junction, and Mrs. 
Bose, the station master’s wife, was 
fussing over her. 

“When she was able to be about once 
more, she cut up the clothes her daugh- 
ter had sent her and made them over 
for the Bose children. Her daughter 
wrote to her once or twice a year, but 
she never dreamed of replying. She 
was asked not to. 

“She had malaria, badly, with com- 
plications; but she worked as long as 
she could drag herself from one car- 
riage to another of the long mail 
trains. At last she could keep up no 
longer. She lost her job and the sta- 
tion master his wife at the same time. 

“She was too ill to hunt for another 
position, and when the station agent 
begged her to marry him because the 
children were in such dismal need of 
mothering, she consented to become his 
legal housekeeper. You see, she was 


afraid that if she became bedridden, 
her daughter might be notified through 
her lawyer, and then the son-in-law 
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She opened her eyes feebly and fixed them on the girl who was kneeling by the seat where they 
had laid her. 


would find out that his wife’s mother 
had been a low working woman for 
years. 

“So, in sheer desperation, she mar- 
ried Mr. Bose and set to work to try 
to extract some order out of the chaos 
of his home. He was. good to her in 

every way but one—he did not keep 
- his promise. When she found that a 
child was coming to her, she would 
probably have committed suicide had 
the other woman’s children not needed 
her so sorely, and had she not been 
sure that she would die when the baby 
was born. Her heart was in bad shape. 
I thought she was not going to live 
myself; but she did! And the child, 
a little son, is wonderfully strong. 

“She wants to find it a home. I’ve 
told you her story so that you might 
feel some compassion for her and try 
to help her in some way.” 


Mrs. Maynard was shaking as if she 
had the palsy. 

“Oh, what shall I do?” she moaned. 
“T didn’t mean to be cruel! Auntie told 
me—that Fred would never forgive me 
—and that—and that + 

The purdah that curtained the door 
behind Doctor Ellis was thrust aside, 
and Mr. Maynard, looking paler than 
she had ever seen him, strode into the 
room, 

“Your aunt maligned me!” he thun- 
dered. Then his voice broke. ‘Oh, 
Azzie, why couldn’t you have trusted 
me? I wasn’t so stupid that I didn’t 
know there was some mystery. I made 
inquiries. Do you know what I thought 
—what all this mystery and lying made 
me think? That your mother had never 
married—that you were illegitimate and 
didn’t know it! And all this time, while 
I was shielding you, you were deceiving 
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me! You were letting that noble woman 
break her heart! Why, Azzie, I’d have 
brought her straight here.” 

Mrs. Maynard burst into hysterical 
crying. 

“IT was dozing in the next room when 
the doctor began her story; and before 
it was half through I realized what ‘it 
all meant. I am glad Mrs. Bose told 
the doctor who you were. Put on your 
hat, and we'll go and fetch her home 
at once.” 

“Oh,” Doctor Ellis began breath- 
lessly, “don’t misjudge Mrs. Bose. She 
didn’t even tell me her daughter’s name. 
She hadn’t heard from her for six 
months, and does not, at this moment, 
know that she is in Amballa. She left 
a letter for me to send her in case of 
her death, but it was directed in care 
of a lawyer in Allahabad. I came here 
because I thought you might help me 
find a home for the baby; and I only 
guessed who your wife was when I saw 
her standing in the doorway. I had 
seen that photograph”’—she pointed to 
the one in the silver frame that smiled 
from the mantelpiece—‘five years ago 
at the Junction.” 

“Oh, Fred,” sobbed Mrs. Maynard, 
“you won’t turn against me, will you? 
I love you, Fred. Oh, darling—don’t 
look so!” 

“Come into the bathroom and wash 
your eyes. We will return with Doc- 
tor Ellis at once,” said the deputy com- 
missioner. 

Doctor Ellis sat thrilling with excite- 
ment as she heard Mr. Maynard help- 
ing his wife get ready. She was sure 
that she heard him kiss her. Mrs. May- 
nard had stopped sobbing when they 
returned to the drawing-room; but she 
was very pale, and did not talk at all 
on the way to the hospital. Indeed, no 
one talked very much. Mr. Maynard 
asked a few questions and then relapsed 
into a silence as deep as his wife’s. 

Doctor Ellis gazed with unseeing 
eyes upon the familiar landscape— 


sandy roads bordered by rows of trees, 
with, on each side, flat fields of yellow 
mustard and green wheat stretching out 
to the end of the world. 

“At last,” she thought, “she is going 
to have some joy in life. Her past 
miseries will be all made up to her. 
She can take her rightful place in so- 
ciety and have some love and care.” 

As the carriage stopped before the 
hospital, an English-speaking nurse 
came running out to meet it. 

“Oh, doctor,” she gasped excitedly, 
“we don’t know what to do! Mr. Bose 
has come in from the Junction, with 
six little Boses, every one of them clam- 
oring for Mrs. Bose! Mr. Bose in- 
sisted upon going into his wife’s room. 
He burst out crying when he saw her. 
I’m sure that it'll make her worse.” 

Doctor Ellis, all physician, jumped 
out of the carriage and flew up the 
hospital steps two at a time. She had 
worked too hard over her patient to 
let her be killed with excitement now. 
She brushed by a little group of bright- 
eyed, dark-faced children, dressed in 
badly-put-on English clothes, and hur- 
ried into the private room where Mrs. 
Bose was lying. 

A man who had been kneeling by 
the sick woman’s bed sprang up, and, 
seizing the astonished doctor’s hands, 
began to kiss them, talking volubly. 

“Oh, doctor, God bless you! How 
we have lived without my dear wife I 
do not know! All the children quarrel- 
ing together and crying from morning 
till night—begging for their dear 
mother. The girl’s hair has not been 
combed for days; and Minna took a 
pair of scissors and cut hers off! But 
what does anything matter now that 
my wife is living and we have a little 
son?” Beaming down upon his wife 
and child, he exclaimed rapturously: 
“Such a fine son!” He stooped and 


slipped one of his fingers into the baby’s 
little fist. “You are not still angry with 
me, are you?” he said to his wife. “It 
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was thrust aside and Mr. Maynard, looking paler than she had 



























ever seen him, strode into the room. 


is all right now, is it not? When the 
child comes, it brings the love with it. 
A little anchor, is it not? I was afraid 
—oh, so afraid—of losing you! But 
now—oh, now you would never desert 
your husband and your children, would 
you? These anchors—they hold! It 
means another pair of arms around 
your neck.” 

Doctor Ellis glanced at the white 
face on the pillow. To her astonish- 
ment, there was a faint smile of pleased, 
incredulous wonder on Mrs. Bose’s 
face. 

“You really missed me?” she asked. 

“Missed you? My God!” cried her 
husband. “I haven’t slept well one sin- 
gle night! The girls have talked about 
you all the time”’—he chuckled impor- 
tantly—“planning surprises! Don’t tell 
Minna I told you, but she has learned 
to darn! Fancy that! Emmie taught 
her. She mended the big tear that you 


felt so badly about in the red table- 
cloth. 


They’ve each put a flowerpot 





with a blooming flower in it on the 
front veranda to welcome you when you 
come home. Eddie made you a book- 
shelf with his own hands. Oh, doing 
things to surprise you is the only way 
we've managed to live through it!” 

He paused to mop his forehead, 
which was perspiring with earnestness. 
The little doctor caught herself think- 
ing that he was really quite good look- 
ing and spoke English better than she 
had expected. 

“I’ve got another raise!” he burst 
out. “I meant to tell you when we got 
home, but I can’t keep it. So now you 
are to have an ayah to help you with 
the children and especially the baby!” 

“It’s very kind of you to think of 
me,” said Mrs. Bose gently. 

“Think of you! My God! I’ve never 
forgotten you for a minute! I felt 
sure that if anything went wrong, I 
should go mad—and those poor chil- 
dren would be orphans! I could never 
havé forgiven myself! But now! Oh, 
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now—I am mad with joy!” Once more 
he sank on his knees beside his wife’s 
bed. 

The doctor was annoyed at herself 
for thinking with compassion of the 
disappointment that awaited him. But 
nothing would be gained by delay. 

“Mrs. Bose”—she plunged in head- 
long—‘I have good news for you—so 
please don’t allow yourself to become 
excited. Your married daughter and 
her husband are in the next room. 
They have come to take you back with 
them. I think Mr. Maynard expects 
to take care of the baby.” 

“Of my son?” The man on his knees 
beside the bed staggered to his feet. 
He had become ashen. ‘My wife leave 
me—us?” he gasped. 

At that moment the door burst open 
and six little Boses fell in. 

“She’s our mother! We won’t let 
her go!” they screamed. 

“T say, I am sorry!’’ Mr. Maynard, 
red-faced and apologetic, followed the 
shrieking six. “One of these youngsters 
heard me say something to my wife— 
and there was no holding them!” 

“Don’t leave us, mother!” 

“You are ours, aren’t you?” 

“Ugh—ugh—l'll bite you if you 
touch her!” was chorused as the chil- 
dren swarmed about their stepmother’s 
bed. 

Doctor Ellis ran for a_ stimulant. 
When she returned, she found that the 
station master had joined his children 
in their noisy weeping; and that Mrs. 
Maynard, a little frightened and very 
palpably disgusted, was standing as 
near the door as possible, while Mr. 
Maynard, the kind, just deputy com- 
missioner, was finishing his statement. 

“You children all want Mrs. Bose 
to be happy, don’t you?” he said awk- 
wardly. ‘Now, after her long illness, 


Mrs. Maynard and I think that we can 
take the best care of her—and the new 
If you all really love her, you 


baby. 


will let her go, because that would be 
the kindest thing you could possibly do 
for her.” 

Mr. Bose, frightened, yet suddenly 
ennobled, looked from Mr. Maynard to 
his wife and weeping children. 

“It may be as you say,” he said heav- 
ily. “If it is, I shall not hinder her. 
I did not mean to trick her, as you 
seem to think I did. She had nobody 
to care for her, nobody at all. I thought 
I was better than nobody. But if she 
will be so much happier with you—I 
will not stop her. She shall choose. It 
shall be as she says.” 

There was a long pause ; even Doctor 
Ellis, stimulant in hand, stood still. She 
did feel sorry for those forlorn, di- 
sheveled children. 

Mrs. Bose glanced from the heart- 
broken face of the man whose unwill- 
ing wife she had been to the sorrow- 
ful children, then across to her beau- 
tiful daughter, trembling and cringing 
against the door. The whole affair was 
odious to Mrs. Maynard—any one 
could see that! Mrs. Bose’s eyes lin- 
gered tenderly on that stranger daugh- 
ter’s face and then left it for her son- 
in-law’s. 

“You are very kind,” she said at last. 
“T appreciate it, for I know just how 
much it means. Ten days ago, I would 
have jumped at your offer. But now | 
know something that I did not know 











before. I know that I am needed—ac- 
tually needed and wanted! Then be- 
sides iw 


Her eyes, full of the deep wisdom 
that only suffering brings, left the anx- 
ious, kind face of the blond son-in-law 
and sought and found the little, crum- 
pled, red one of her very own son, as 
he lay contentedly in the crotch of her 
arm. 

“Besides’—there was an intake of 
breaths all around the room—‘I could 
not leave if I wanted to, for—I have a 
little anchor !” 
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HEY called the eight-twenty-four 
car “the Elizabeth Ann Special,” 
for Bobby, the motorman, and 

Mr. Abbott, the conductor, had run past 
the Gales’ house and picked Elizabeth 
Ann up for school ever since she had 
been in the third grade. Being of lei- 
surely dispositions, with plenty of mar- 
gin on their schedule, they usually 
stopped for her directly in front of the 
house, to save heft the trouble of walk- 
ing down to the corner; and ever so 
many times Elizabeth Ann had com- 
manded Bobby to advance his car or 
back it a few feet to avoid puddles, as- 
suming an air of proprietorship that 
would have befitted the owner of a 
coach and four. They always remem- 
bered to drop her off at Harrison Street, 
without being told; they occasionally 
picked her up in the afternoon—though 
this was a more flexible rule; and she 
and Bobby and Mr. Abbott had recently 
had their pictures taken all together in 
old No. 9, the eight-twenty-four “spe- 
cial”; all of which made Elizabeth Ann 
feel herself quite a part of the train 
crew. The trip.down to school with 
them followed breakfast as systemati- 
cally as eight-twenty-four followed 
eight o’clock. 
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On the morning of February 14th, 
therefore, it was a surprise to red- 
faced Bobby to find no small girl in 
brown coat and hat waiting for them 
in front of the Gale house. He slowed 
up and rang his bell violently with his 
foot. 

“Suppose she’s not coming?” he 
called back through the car to Mr. Ab- 
bott. 

Mr. Abbott peered out through the 
window and finally reached up reluc- 
tantly to ring the bell. 

“Don’t look like she was. 
ter go on.” 

He glaneed back uneasily several 
times as No. 9 bounced and swayed 
down the frosty track. 

“First time she’s missed this year, 
isn’t it?” 

“T kinda feel’s though you ought to 
have gone up and rung the bell,” Bobby 
suggested apologetically. ‘“Mebbe she 
was just late.” 

And, as a matter of fact, Elizabeth 
Ann was not sick. She was writing a 
story, or, rather, the story had reached 
that interesting stage at which it was 
writing itself, and she was merely tak- 
ing it down, humped up on the straight 
chair in her bedroom, with her pencil 


We'd bet- 
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tablet in her lap, quite oblivious to 
school time and eight-twenty-four cars. 
It was to be a story about Harry and 
Doris Farling, the bride and groom, and 
they were making up after the quarrel, 
very affectionately and remorsefully. 

It set Elizabeth Ann thinking. The 
tablet fell back into her lap, and she 
chewed her pencil reflectively, while 
she weighed the respective advantages 
and drawbacks of married life and 
housekeeping as a career for a young 
person who cherished literary aspira- 
tions. Elizabeth Ann, of late, had been 
greatly perturbed over her future. She 
felt that she had arrived at an age 
when she should be definitely planning 
her life work and setting out briskly to 
reach her chosen goal. Doris Farling’s 
new bungalow was a mighty induce- 
ment to matrimony, and Herbert Elliot 
Ellsworth’s rather too obvious adora- 
tion, though sometimes a bit embar- 
rassing at school, was flattering enough, 
nevertheless, to point out also’ the joys 
which lay in that direction. And yet 

Elizabeth Ann wanted to be a 
great writer some day, with a study 
in an ivy-covered old tower that over- 
looked the blue Mediterranean, with a 
Persian kitten, whose father had come 
over the desert on a camel’s back, to 
live on her desk among her scattered 
manuscripts, and with Fame her sole 
companion. And how could she be all 
that and be married in a bungalow, too? 
Obviously a choice must be made. 

“Elizabeth Ann! Do you know what 
time it is? You’ve missed the car.” 

It was as if something esthetic within 
her had suddenly come in contact with 
a lemon grater. 

“Missed the car! 
was late!” 

“Well, you'll have to hurry now,” 
mother’s voice continued, “and get the 
next car.’ 

Elizabeth Ann grew cross. 

“I don’t want to go to school late,” 


I had no idea it 
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she pouted. “I’d lots rather miss alto- 
gether and go this afternoon.” 

“Well. But I don’t see how you could 
have been so careless.” 

A whole morning free in which to 
work on her story! There were some 
compensations, after all, for missing the 
car. A sudden resolution came into 
her mind. 

“Mother,” she announced, seeking 
out the source of the voice and finding 
it in the nursery, “I’ve decided on some- 
thing.” 

“Have you really?” 

“T’ve decided I’m never going to get 
married, like you and Doris 

“Indeed !” 

but I’m going to write and write 
and write instead, and be famous.” 

Mrs. Gale was striving hard to cut 
her young son’s finger nails without am- 
putating his fingers, and she was not 
in a responsive frame of mind. 

“Well, you’ll never be famous unless 
you can get to school on time. I don’t 
like this tetas state of yours 
lately.” 

A well-timed exit at this juncture 
took Elizabeth Ann back to her tablet 
and her pencil. By noon Harry and 
Doris had made up exquisitely and 
were having a tour of the Sahara Des- 
ert, and Elizabeth Ann was in that rap- 
turous state of exaltation which follows 
the production of a masterpiece. 

“So you’re going to school this after- 
noon?” inquired her father after lunch- 
eon, as he spied Elizabeth Ann with her 
hat and coat on, gathering up an arm- 
ful of square white envelopes. 

“Oh, yes! It’s Valentine’s Day, and 
we're going to have a valentine box.” 

“Have you a nice one for Herbert?” 

Elizabeth Ann nodded, her cheeks 
rosy. . 

“T paid fifteen cents for his,” 
confessed. 
“Well, 
preciate that. How much did you pay 

for the others ?” 


she 


I hope he’s the lad to ap- 















































“Elizabeth Ann special.” 


They called it the 








“Some were two for five and some 
three for five.” 

“’Twas ever thus,” observed Mr. 
Gale complacently. 

“TI marked his twenty-five cents on 
the back, though,’ added Elizabeth 
Ann, “so he’d think I really paid that. 
But I wanted to give some to the other 
boys, and I only had a quarter.” 

Mr. Gale’s complacency developed 
into a chuckle as his small daughter 
ran out to take the twelve-twenty-four 
car and explain her morning’s absence 
to Mr. Abbott. She showed him all 
her valentines on the way down to 
school, and was so absorbed that, when 
they reached the switch, she failed to 
note Herbert Elliot Ellsworth pound- 
ing on the window of the northbound 
car that passed them and went on up 
the hill toward Elizabeth Ann’s house. 
His face, had she only noticed it, would 
have explained many subsequent events, 
for it was enormously worried and 
wore a puzzled pucker all up and down 
its forehead. 

Herb came into school fifteen min- 
utes late, disgusted and out of sorts. 

“T’m a chump,” he told his chum in 
the seat ahead, after he had been prop- 
erly scolded for his late appearance. “I 
should have brought them back when 
I saw her on the car, and instead of that 
I went and left them, as I started 
out to.” 

The valentine box was opened at half 
past two, and Bess Salisbury doled out 
the big envelopes, one at a time. 

“Miss Elizabeth Ann Gale.” 

“Miss Marguerite MacCarthy.” 

“Mr. Herbert Ellsworth.” 

Back and forth trotted the pupils of 
Room VI., receiving their valentines 
and laying them in piles on their desks, 
to await the signal for opening them. 

Nearly every one in the room had 
one certain valentine that outshone all 
the others, one whose donor could be 
guessed even though no name might be 
inclosed. Bess had a huge, white, lacy 
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one that was marked fifty cents on the 
back. Marguerite had a square one 
that came in a box, and Tommy had put 
his initials under a flap of Cupid’s 
wings in the corner. But Elizabeth 
Ann, strange to say, although she had 
many valentines, had no one, no splen- 
did one that surpassed all the rest, no 
single one—which really she might 
naturally enough have expected—that 
bespoke the sentiment of a certain Her- 
bert Elliot Ellsworth. 

“Let’s see yours, Elizabeth Ann.” 

“Elizabeth Ann!” 

“Oh, Elizabeth Ann, 
get?” 

They were calling on all sides, and 
Elizabeth Ann, who had thought that 
possibly she might be pink, was red and 
mortified and hurt and—angry ! 

Herbert Elliot Ellsworth had slunk 
down into his seat and was glowering 
at the vision marked twenty-five cents 
as if he could tear it asunder. To plan 
a demonstration that would thrill the 
room and then ruin it—nay, worse than 
ruin it—by the act of acchump! That 
was the situation of Herbert Elliot 
Ellsworth, and he clucked to his anger 
and let it have free rein as he reflected 
upon his stupidity. He threw his book 
strap down the aisle; he punched 
Tommy Felcher’s head; he shot paper 
wads at the blackboards. Eventually he 
was removed from the room. 

Elizabeth Ann passed him as she was 
walking home with Marguerite and 
Bess. 

“I—I saw you on the car,” he stut- 
tered, in a hurried, agitated apology. 
“An’—an’ it I couldn’t figure how 
I thought you must be sick and 
wasn’t coming to school—an’ if I’d had 
any sense, I’d ’a’ brought them——” 

. “Elizabeth Ann! Herb’s talking to 
you.” 

Elizabeth Ann failed to see Herbert, 
although she pretended to look for him. 

“T’d ’a’ brought them to school again. 


what’d you 
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That’s what I was a-plannin’ Oh, 
Elizabeth Ann!” 

“What are you talking about?” Eliz- 
abeth Ann asked quite snippily, sud- 
denly seeming to realize that an im- 
pertinent small boy was speaking to her. 

“You'll find out, honest you will.” 

He was walking along by the girls, 
gesturing excitedly and ignoring alto- 
gether the jeers and suggestions of his 
fellows across the street. 


“Oh, Elizabeth Ann, what'd you get?” 


Elizabeth Ann was scarlet to her hair. 
This public demonstration was terrible, 
and she felt sure she should cry in an- 
other instant. She gathered herself to- 
gether with one mighty effort of will. 

“Have you seen that little Herb Ells- 
worth around here any place?” she 
asked curiously of Marguerite. “I 
thought I heard him stuttering some- 
where.” 

Herbert retired, quite overcome by 











this thrust, and Elizabeth Ann, chok- 
ing, tried to rub away a tear that had 
made a soft, gray spot on a white, shiny 
envelope, so that the girls would not 
see it. 

“Why, what’s the trouble?” Mr. Ab- 
bott inquired solicitously a few min- 
utes later, as Elizabeth Ann caught 
No. 9 and rode on up to Quinton Hill, 
with her head drooping. 

“Nothing,” she fibbed, pretending to 
assort her valentines. 

She was trying her mightiest to pic- 
ture her study-to-be on the blue Medi- 
terranean, up in the old, stone, ivy- 
covered tower, where the Persian kit- 


“Dar ’longside de doah was a vaal’ntine.” 


ten of aristocratic pedigree should curl 
his tail airily around her inkwell and 
the world should clamor for entrance 
at her far-famed door; and instead of 
that she could only remember that Herb 
had given her no valentine. 

“Didn’t you like your valentines ?” 

She nodded. Mr. Abbott’s sympathy 
was wearisome to-day. If he would 
only go back out on the platform, in- 
stead of making her talk! For it was 
slowly entering Elizabeth Ann’s mind 
that she had made a mistake in show- 
ing Herb that she was hurt. She had 
given away her own heart, so to speak, 
and the thought rankled. 
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But it was easy enough to tell, the 
minute she entered the house, that 
something unusual had happened, be- 
cause there was an actual broad smile 
on Callie’s broad, black face. 

“Yo’-all’s got a vaal’ntine.” 

Elizabeth Ann looked twice to be 
sure this smiling creature was really 
Callie. 

“Where is it?? she inquired eagerly, 
beginning to realize that Herb’s stam- 
mered explanations had really meant 
something. What a beautiful apology 
she would write to him in the morning! 

“T thought I done heerd sumpthin’ 
on the porch ‘long "bout lunch time.” 
Callie’s voice took a round trip up to 
high C, and she cocked her crinkly head 
on one side. “An’ sure’s yo’ born, when 
I opened dat doah”—she spread out her 
hands impressively—‘‘dar ‘longside de 
doah was a vaal’ntine, an’ a li’l’ boy was 
a-gettin’ on the cah 

“Didn’t he ring?” asked Elizabeth 
Ann, displeased. 

Callie actually chuckled. 

“Yo-all mustn’t ’spect dem to be too 
valyant so young, chile. My lan’! 
Yo’-all’s sure gwine to be hard to suit!” 

Elizabeth Ann went upstairs with the 
box Callie had given her and opened 
it. Inside, wrapped in white tissue 
paper, were two bunches of violets— 
Herb had been delivering Saturday 
afternoons for Haines Bros., Florists— 
with a slip of paper, cut square, in- 
closed therewith, on which was written 
in blue pencil: “From H. E. E.” 

There was also—this was the height 
of elegance!—a long brass pin with a 
big head stuck into the stems of one 
bunch, quite after the manner of Haines 
Bros.’ most gorgeous creations. 

Elizabeth Ann sat on the straight 
chair for a long time, considering this 
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event and its probable influence upon 
her future course in life. Was it pos- 
sible that she might combine the two 
careers that lay temptingly before her? 
Could she be a famous writer and be 
married also? If she should marry an 
editor, for instance, or a_ reporter! 
That would help wonderfully. Herb, 
of course, would, in all probability, 
grow up into a person quite out of 
the running. And yet 

Elizabeth Ann suddenly opened the 
middle drawer of her old white com- 
mode and took out an empty box that 
rested there. On the cover she printed 


in careful capitals: 


MEMORY BOX. 
ELIZABETH ANN. 


and laid therein two of’ the violets, 
which she pressed in her pencil tablet; 
also the slip of paper inscribed, “From 
H. E. E.”; also the brass pin. 

A sudden thought seemed to come to 
her. She took out the slip of paper and 
wrote across the back: 

Two bunches of violets from Herbert. El- 
liot Ellsworth on Valentine’s Day. 

As if she would ever forget! Yet 
there would undoubtedly be so many 
more in the years to come that it was 
well to start systematically from the 
outset. Quite complacently, Elizabeth 
Ann covered the box and closed the 
drawer upon it. Far off, downstairs 
somewhere, voices rose and fell, occa- 
sionally laughter; outdoors, the sun 
dropped lower and lower in the redden- 
ing sky. But Elizabeth Ann, her hands 
demurely folded in her lap, her violets 
lying forgotten, wilting on the floor by 
her chair, sat with unseeing eyes fixed 
on the old white commode, trying to 
look ahead down the long road that led 
into the future years. 


if 











A Sailor’s Turkey Trot 


By Wallace Irwin 


ILLUSTRATED 


IKE a speck on the deck of the schooner 
Mary Peck 
Stood the crew in a stew, in a stew, lads. 
You will laugh, you will chaff; for a brand- 
new phonygraff 
Hank, the bos’n, had imported, for to do, 
lads, 
New steps, and two steps, a few steps from 
Broadway, 
Tangos, fandangos, the real way and the 
fraud way. 
And as the music set up 
To get up 
All het up, 
Capting Jenks, commander, 
Got upon his dander, 
And spoke with sudden candor. 
Says he: 
“Oh, you hornpipes and cornpipes of gld, 
Sailors’ reels 
On tappin’ heels, 
Nothin’ doin’ now—you’re cold. 


The tango craze has hit us 
Just like a hurri-cane; 

The bunny-hug will git us, 
If we don’t hurry up, hurry up, 
‘ On the brain!” 


So we all began to clinch, sir, 

To pinch, sir, 
A-reelin’— 
What a feelin’ 

Of a sort of roly-poly sailor’s roll, 
Yo ho! 

Bash me timber, 

Smash me limber on me soul! 
So go! 

And the old-time sailors’ chanties 
Wasn’t in it 
For a minute 

As we clinched’ and sort o’ wiggled, 
Sort o’ wriggled, 
Sort o’ jiggled 
Round the deck. 
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And Bill Jones, he got so frantic 
That he done a Castle antic, 
And, by heck, 
Broke his neck! 
Still we danced, 
Still we pranced 
To. the music of that daff 
Phonygraff, 
Till the capting shouts, says he: 
“No more tunes like ‘Nancy Lee’! 
It’s the cabaray, 
Gilt-cafay, 
Skip-along, trip-along, 
Bound-to-send-our-ship-along 
Stuff that goes 
On the sea, on the sea. 
And when back in Portland Harbor 
We arrive, man alive, 
There'll be nary clerk or barber 
Who can strive to arrive 
To the up-to-datey, grab-yer-matey 
Stuff we pull, 
Free and full, 
When we git to the shore 
Once more. 
O you shore! O you shore!” 


So we danced and we pranced 
Forty hours by the clock, 

Till we struck on Borneo, yo ho! 
Where we gave ’em quite a shock 


By a-teachin’ all the savages 

The hesitation’s ravages, 

That Forty-second Street, 

Shake-yer-feet, 

Very rough kind o’ stuff. 

And, before the season’s end, 

Say, me friend, 

What d’ye think? 

If I wink, 

Don’t blame me. 

For as true as true can be 
We was all a-coinin’ gold, 
Cool and cold, 

A-drawin’ salaree 
A-teachin’ fancy tango, 

Hesitation, 
Turkey trot, light fandango 
To a nation 
Who could look with approbation 

At society accomplishments of we. 
Yo ho! 

Every one was doin’ it; 
Robert E. Lee. 

“Nancy Lee” was total dead. 

Rock away, shove ahead. 
That’s what the crew 
Of a brigantine can do 

When they go 

For to show 

The latest Winter Garden sailor’s roll. 

O my soul! 

O you kid! 
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F anybody has done a crime, Doctor 
Dunston generally speaks to them 
before the school, so that all may 

hear what the crime is. And accord- 


ing to the way he speaks to them, we 


know the sort of fate iry store. 

If he says he remembers what it was 
to be a boy himself, there is great hope, 
for, as Mitchell pointed out, that means 
the doctor has himself committed the 
crime in question, during far-off times, 
when he was young. But if he doesn’t 
say he remembers what it was to be a 
boy himself, then the crime is probably 
a crime he never committed ; and these 
are the sort he punishes worst. 

Well, in the case of Tudor, he had 
never committed Tudor’s crime, and he 
himself said, when rowing Tudor be- 
fore punishment, that he had never even 
heard of such a crime. Therefore, the 
consequences were bad for Tudor, and 
he was flogged, and his greatest treas- 
ure was taken away from him forever. 

It was no doubt a very peculiar crime, 
and Mitchell told Tudor that it was not 
so much the crime itself as the destruc- 
tive consequences that had put the doc- 
tor into such a bate. But we found out 
next term that the destructive conse- 


quences had been sent home with a bill 
for Tudor’s father to pay, and they 
amounted to two pounds, so Tudor 
caught it every way. 

Well, it was like this: Tudor came 
back for the spring term with a remark- 
ably interesting tool called a glazier’s 
diamond. He had saved up and bought 
it with his own money, and it was val- 
uable, having in it a real diamond, the 
beauty of which was that it could cut 
glass. It could also mark glass for- 
ever; and, after a good deal of prac- 
tice on out-of-the-way panes of glass 
in secluded places, Tudor had thor- 
oughly learned the difficult art of writ- 
ing on glass. We were allowed to walk 
round the kitchen garden sometimes 
upon Sunday afternoons, and occasion- 
ally, if a boy was seedy and separated 
from the rest for a day or two for fear 
he had got something catching, such a 


boy was allowed in the kitchen garden 


under the eye of Harris, the kitchen 
gardener. 

Tudor often got queer, and threat- 
ened to develop catching things, though 
he never really did; but on the days 
when he threatened, he generally es- 
caped lessons and was allowed in the 
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A 
kitchen garden. 
Needless to say, the 
lace was full of op- 
portunities for prac- 
ticing the art of 
writing on _ glass, 
and, as nothing was 
easier than to escape 
from the eye of 
Harris, Tudor used 
these opportunities, 
and wrote his name 
and mine and many 
others on cucumber 
frames and on the 
side of a hothouse 
used for growing 
grapes, and also on 
the window of a 
potting shed. 

I am Pratt, - and 
Tudor and me were 
in the lower third. 
It was a class that 
Doctor Dunston un- 











fortunately took for 


history, and, on 
those occasions, we 
went to his study 
for the lesson and 
stood in a_ row, 
which _ extended 
from the window to 
the front of Doctor 
Dunston’s desk. He 
sat behind the desk 
and took the class 
from there. But 
there was a great 
difference in Tudor and me, because I 
was at the top of the lower third and 
he was at the bottom. In the case of 
the doctor’s history class, however, this 
was a great advantage for Tudor, be- 
cause the bottom of the class was by 
the window and the top was in front 
of the doctor. 

Well, Tudor actually got the great 
idea of writing with his glazier’s dia- 
mond on the doctor’s window! I ad- 




















He disdained my advice and wrote in the left-hand top corner of the 


bottom sheet of glass. 


vised him not, but he disdained my ad-/ 
vice, and wrote in the left-hand top 
corner of the bottom sheet of glass. He 
wrote very small, but with great clear- 
ness, and it took him seven history les- 
sons to finish, because it was only at 
rare moments he could do it. But the 
doctor was now and then called out of 
his study by Mrs. Dunston or some- 
body; and once he had to go and ‘see 
the mother of a new boy who had writ- 
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ten home to say he was being starved. 
It took ten minutes to calm this mother 
down, and during that interval Tudor 
finished his work. He had written the 
amusing words: 


Hastings is a louse. 


and we were all rather pleased, except 
Hastings himself. But he deserved the 
insult, being a fearful outsider and 
generally hated; and, in any case, he 
couldn’t hit back, for, though he had 
been known to sneak many a time and 
oft, yet it wasn’t likely he would sneak 
about a thing that showed him in his 
true colors like the writing on the doc- 
tor’s study window. 

Well, it was a triumph, in a way, and 
everybody heard of it, and it was a 
regular adventure to go into the doctor’s 
study and see the insult to Hastings, 
which, of course, would last forever, 
unless somebody broke the window. 
And, in fact, Hastings once told me in 
a fit of rage that he meant to break the 
window, and take the consequences. 
But he hadn’t the pluck, even when he 
got an excellent chance to do so; and 
when in despair he tried to bribe other 
chaps to break the window, he hadn’t 
enough money, so he failed in every 
way, and the insult stood. 

I must tell you the writing was very 
small, and could only be seen by care- 
ful scrutiny. It was absolutely safe 
from the doctor, or, in fact, anybody 
who didn’t know it was there, and nat- 
urally Tudor never felt the slightest 
fear that it would ever be seen by the 
eyes of an enemy. 

When, therefore, it was discovered, 
and shown to the doctor, and all was 
lost, Tudor felt bitterly surprised. It 
came out that a housemaid, who dis- 
liked Hastings, found it when she was 
cleaning the window, and she showed 
it to Milly Dunston; and the hateful 
Milly, who loathed Tudor, because he 
had once given her a cough lozenge of a 
deadly kind and made her suck it before 
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she, found out the truth, promptly told 
her mother about the inscription, and 
her mother sneaked to the doctor. 

Discovery might still have been 
avoided, but unfortunately Tudor’s 
glazier’s diamond was well known, be- 
cause he had been reported by Brown 
for using it on Brown’s looking-glass 
over the mantelpiece in Brown’s study 
when he thought Brown was miles 
away, and Brown came in at the crit- 
ical moment. So Dunston knew only 
too well that Tudor had a glazier’s dia- 
mond, and, owing to the laws of cause 
and effect, felt quite sure that Tudor 
had done the fatal deed. 

Therefore, Tudor suffered the full 
penalty, and Doctor Dunston told the 
school that Tudor’s coarseness was only 
exceeded by his lawless insolence and 
contempt for private property. That it 
should have been done in his own study, 
during intervals of respite in the history 
lesson, naturally had its effect on the 
doctor and made it worse for Tudor. 
The glazier’s diamond had to be given 
up, and Tudor was flogged. But, being 
very apt to crock and often bursting 
out coughing without any reason, the 
doctor did not flog Tudor to any great 
extent; and it was not the flogging, but 
the loss of his glazier’s diamond that 
made Tudor so mad, and resolved him 
on his revenge. 

Well, he had a very revengeful na- 
ture, as a matter of fact, and if any- 
body scored off him, he was never, as 
you may say, contented with life in 
general until he had scored back. And 
he always did so, and sometimes, though 
he might have to wait for a term or 
even two, he was like the elephant that 
a man stuck a pin into, who remembered 
it, and instantly killed the man when 
he met him again twenty years later. 

To be revenged in an ordinary way 
is, of course, easy, but to be revenged 
against the doctor is far from easy; 
and I reminded Tudor how hard it 
had been even to revenge himself on 





Brown, when Brown had scored heavily 
off him. And if it was hard to be re- 
venged on a master like Brown, what 
would it be to strike a blow at the 
doctor ? 

He said it might or might not come 
off, but he should be poor company for 
me, or anybody, until he had had a try; 
and he developed his ideas of a revenge 
and thought of nothing else until the 
ideas had developed and were ready 
to be put into execution. » 

He said: “It’s not so much a re 
“venge, really, as simple justice. He 
took my glazier’s diamond, which was 
the thing I valued most in the world, 
naturally, and what I ought to do, if I 
could, Pratt, would be to take from him 
the thing he values most in the world.” 

I said: “That’s hidden from you.” 

And he said: “No, it isn’t. The 
thing that he values most in the world 
is Mrs. Dunston.” 

I said: ‘Well, you can’t take her 
away from him.” 

And he said: “I might. Some peo- 
ple would remove her by death. Of 
course, I wouldn’t do anything like that. 
She’s all right, though how she can 
stick a gray and brutal beast like the 
doctor, I don’t know—or anybody. But 
of course I can’t strike him there. I’ve 
merely decided to take something he 
can’t do without. He’ll be able to make 
it good in time, but not all in a min- 
ute. And in the meanwhile he’ll look a 
fool, besides being no good.” 

It was dangerous, but interesting. 

I said: “What could you -take so 
important as all that without being 
spotted ?” 

And he said: “Swear not to tell any- 
body living.” 

And I swore. 

Then he said: “His glasses!” 

It was a great thought, worthy of 
Tudor; and, of course, without his 
glasses, the doctor would be hopelessly 
done. He cannot read a line without 
them, and when he takes a Greek class, 
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strange to say, he wears two pairs— 
his ordinary double glasses, against the 
naked eye, and a pair of common spec- 
tacles of very large size on his nose 
outside. In this elaborate way he reads 
Greek. 

Well, I praised Tudor, but reminded 
him it was stealing. 

And he said: “I know. That’s 
where the justice comes in. He stole 
my glazier’s diamond. Now I’m going 
to steal his glasses.” 

“Shall you ever give them back?” I 
asked. 

And he said: “I may, or I may not. 
The first thing is to get them.” 

“He takes them off to stretch his eyes 
sometimes,” I reminded Tudor. 

“Yes, and for tea,” said Tudor. “If 
he goes in to Mrs. Dunston’s room for 
a hasty cup of tea, he generally leaves 
the glasses in the study on his desk 
till he comes back to work.” 

Well, Tudor got them. In a week 
from the day he decided to take them, 
he had an opportunity. Every day that 
week he had contrived to be around 
when tea time came on, and once Doc- 
tor Dunston found him hanging about 
the passage, and told him to be gone. 
But he was crowned with success, and 
that same night, in the playground, by 
the light of my electric torch, Tudor 
showed me the solemn sight of the 
double eyeglasses of the doctor actually 
in his hand! 

Well, he was fearfully excited about 
it, and concealed the glasses for a few 
hours in his play box. Then, fearing 
there might be a hue and cry and every- 
thing stirred to its foundations, he took 
the glasses out just before supper and 
concealed them in a crevice on the top 
of the playground wall only known to 
me and him. 

That night he did not sleep for hours, 
and no more did I. I pictured the doc- 
tor’s terrible anger at having to stop 
reading the news of the war; and Tu- 
dor told me next morning that he had 
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put the doctor out of action for all 
school purposes, as well as private read- 
ing, and we might hope for at least 
three days without him, as it would take 
fully that time to manufacture such 
glasses as he wore. 

But a bitter disappointment was in 
store for Tudor. When the usual mo- 
ment came for prayers in the chapel be- 
_ fore breakfast, lo and behold, Doctor 
Dunston sailed in with a pair of glasses 
perched on his nose in the customary 
place! We could hardly believe our 
eyes; then we quickly perceived that 
Dunston evidently kept a reserve pair 
of glasses, for fear of accidents. And 
the accident had happened, and he had 
fallen back -upon the reserve pair, no 
doubt in triumph. 

Well, Tudor said it was gall and 
wormwood to be done like that, and he 
even thought of stealing the second pair 
of glasses; but then a very strange and 
sudden thing overtook Tudor. The 
very next Sunday a man came to preach 
at the chapel service for a good cause; 
‘and the good cause was a medical drug 
fund for natives in the wilds of Africa. 
These natives had become Christians, 
and always after that seemed to be in 
need of drugs, especially quinine, and 
Tudor, who, owing to his lungs and one 
thing and another, had a good experi- 
ence of drugs, was deeply interested, 
and gave sixpence to the medical drug 
fund, and showed a strong inclination 
to become a missionary. I had often 
read of sermons altering a person’s 
ideas and making him, or her, good 
from that moment onward; but I had 
never seen it actually happen in real life 
before. Yet, in the case of Tudor, that 
medical drug sermon and the stirring 
anecdotes of the savage tribes tamed 
into regular invalids by the missionary 
had a wonderful effect upon him, and 
it took the strange form of making him 
rather down-hearted about Doctor 
Dunston’s glasses. Nothing had been 
said when they disappeared, and no fuss 


was made at all; and I advised him just 
to take them back quietly when a chance 
presented itself and slip them under 
some papers on the doctor’s desk, and 
leave the rest to time. 

I said: “You'd better do it now, while 
this feeling about being a missionary is 
on you. It will soon pass off, and then 
you won’t want to do it.” 

He said: “To show you how I did 
feel before hearing the missionary, 
Pratt, I may tell you I had an idea of 
taking the glasses home next holidays 
and buying a new glazier’s diamond and 
writing on the glasses the bitter words, 
‘Dunston is a thief,’ and then return- 
ing them to his desk next term. But 
there are two very good reasons why I 
shall not do that. One is this strong 
missionary feeling in me, and the other 
is that, if I did, Dunston would guess 
to a dead certainty who had done it— 
knowing only too well what I can do in 
the matter of writing on glass.” 

“He would,” I told Tudor. “So the 
sooner you put them back unharmed, 
the better.” 

“T shall,” said Tudor, “‘and I’m go- 
ing to return them in a very peculiar 
way. I’m going to hide them in a cer- 
tain place, and then I’m going to write 
an anonymous letter to Dunston telling 
him they are in that place.” 

Well, I thought nothing of this idea. 

I said: “Why make it so beastly 
complicated? Besides, anonymous let- 
ters are often traced by cunning peo- 
ple, and if it was found you wrote it, 
where are you then?” 

And he said: “I have no fear about 
that, because the letter will be carefully 
printed, and my reason for writing a 
letter at all is to explain to him that 
the unknown who took his glasses away 
is sorry.” 

“What on earth does that matter?” I 
said. 

“Tt matters to me,” explained Tudor. 
“As you know, that drug missionary 
made a great impression upon me, and 
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By the light of my elcetrie to:ch Tudor showed me the solemn sight of the double eyeglasses. 


I have come to be sorry I did this thing. 
Of course, I’m not nearly sorry enough 
to give the show away and tell Dunston 
I did it; but I am sorry enough to say 
I am sorry, and I want him to know it 
—anonymously.” 

* Well, this was beyond me, and I told 
Tudor so. 

He then said: “Sometimes, Pratt, 
people don’t pay enough income tax; 
but presently there comes a feeling over 
them that they have defrauded the in- 
nocent government and their hearts are 
softened—I dare say often by a mis- 
sionary, as mine was—and then they 


five-pound note with great 
stealth to the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer and feel better. But they take 
jolly good care not to send their names, 
because they know that, if they did, the 
chancellor of the exchequer would go 
farther, and, far from rewarding them 
for their conduct, would very likely 
want more still and never trust them 
again about their incomes. And it’s like 
that with me.” 

Then I saw what he meant; and I 
also saw that there may be a great dan- 
ger in listening to missionaries, and was 
exceedingly sorry that Tudor had done 


send a 
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so. I still advised him not to write to 
the doctor, and felt sure his conscience 
would be just as comfortable if he 
didn’t ; but when Tudor decides to carry 
out a project, he carries it out, and he 
is generally very unpleasant till he has. 
Accordingly he dropped the doctor’s 
glasses into a deep Indian jar, which 
stood on the mantelpiece in his study, 
and then, in great secret, with me, he 
wrote his letter. It happened he had 
just got a new Latin delectus, and at 
the end of this book was a sheet of 
clean paper without a mark upon it. 
We cut it out with a penknife and took 
a school envelope and two halfpenny 
stamps and wrote the letter and posted 
it to the doctor on the following day. 

Well, the letter ran in these words, 
all printed so that there was no hand- 
writing in it; and the envelope, need- 
less to say, was also printed, in a very 
dexterous and utterly misleading way: 

Dear Sir: I regret to have to confess 
that I stole your eyeglasses in a bad mo- 
ment. There was a reason, but it was not a 
good reason, and I am sorry, and also 
clearly know that it was a very wrong thing 
to do. It was a revenge, but it came to 
nothing, because you had.™ pair in reserve. 
I am glad you had. I prefee to be unknown. 

Your glasses are in the beautiful and rare 
Indian jar at the left-hand corner of your 
mantelpiece, and I hope you will forgive, 
because my eyes have been opened by the 
visit of the drug missionary to Merivale, 
and I am sorry. 

I am, dear sir, your well-wisher, 

THe UNKNowN. 

Well, this good and mysterious letter 
Tudor posted, and the very next morn- 
ing, curiously enough, he entirely ceased 
to want to be a missionary; and from 
that moment he fell back quite into his 
usual way of looking at things, and by 
the next evening actually said he was 
sorry he had given Doctor Dunston 
back his glasses. But he was sorrier 
still three days later, for then a very 
shattering event indeed happened to 
Tudor. The doctor sent for him, and 


he went without the least fear, to find 
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his anonymous letter lying on the doc- 
tor’s desk. 

I heard the whole amazing story 
afterward. The doctor asked him first 
if he had written the letter, and, being 
taken utterly unawares and frightfully 
fluttered at the shock, almost before he 
knew what he was doing, you may say, 
Tudor confessed that he had. 

Then the doctor told him how vain 
it was for any boy to seek to deceive 
him. 

He said: “You see how swiftly your 
sin has found you out, Tudor.” 

And Tudor admitted it had. He was 
now, of course, prepared for the worst; 
yet, as he told me, his chief feeling at 
that moment was not so much terror 
as a frightful longing to know how the 
doctor had spotted him. 

Of course he didn’t dare to ask, so 
he merely admitted that his sin cer- 
tainly had found him out quicker than 
he expected; and then, rather craftily, 
he said he was glad it had. 

Well, the doctor clearly didn’t believe 
this; but he was not in a particularly 
severe mood that evening, strange to 
say, and he told Tudor exactly what 
had happened. 

He said: “It may interest you te 
know, misguided boy, that, mentioning 
your anonymous letter to Mr. Brown 
and informing him that I had found 
my lost glasses in the spot indicated, 
he evinced a kindly concern and even 
assured me that he would probably have 
no great difficulty in discovering the 
culprit. In the brief space of four-and- 
twenty hours he did so. Perceiving 
that the paper on which you wrote was 
obviously from a book of a certain 
folio, his first. care was to ascertain 
by comparisons of size from what work 
it had come. Perceiving also that the 
paper was extraordinarily clean, he had 
no difficulty in concluding that it had 
been extracted from a new book. He 
then discovered that the page came 

















from a Latin delectus, and, on further 
inquiry, was able to learn that three 
copies of the work hat recently been 
issued to members of the lower third. 
Pursuing his investigations, when the 
boys had retired to rest, he speedily 
marked down the mutilated volume in 
your desk, Tudor; and while I have 
already thanked him for his zeal and 
penetration, I feel little doubt that a 
time will come when, looking back on 
this dark page in your history, you will 
thank him also.” 

Well, Tudor didn’t give his views 
about Brown; but he said the glasses 
had been very much on his mind, only 
he didn’t like to return them without 
saying he. was bitterly sorry. He told 
me afterward that he was very near 
saying to Doctor Dunston that some 
boys would have returned the glasses 
without even an anonymous letter of 
regret; but fortunately he did not. 

The doctor then took him through 
the letter and invited him to throw light 
upon it. He was chiefly interested in 
the part about revenge, and he forced 
Tudor to explain that the revenge was 
because Doctor Dunston had _ taken 
away his glazier’s diamond. Doctor 
Dunston then said that incident was 
long ago closed, and that, in fact, after 
the pane of glass in his study had been 
taken out and a new one put in, he had 
dismissed the matter from his mind. 
He seemed much surprised that Tudor 
had not dismissed the matter from his 
mind also; and he told him that the 
revengeful spirit always came to grief 
in the long run. He then wound up 
by saying: 

“You sign yourself “The Unknown,’ 
wretched boy, but let this be a lesson 
to you that, henceforth, you are un- 
known neither to your head master nor 
to your God. For the rest, since you 
have had the grace, in this penitential, 
though patronizing, communication, to 
express sincere regret at your conduct 
and also to record the fact that you are 
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my well-wisher, though that is not at 
all the sort of expression suitable from 
a third-form scholar to his head master 
—since, I say, I find these signs of 
grace, I shall not inflict the extreme 
penalty on this occasion. For the mo- 
ment I have not determined on my next 
step, and I will thank you to wait upon 
me this time to-morrow. Now you may 
go.” 

And Tudor said: “Thank you very 
much, sir,” and went. 

He was a great deal cast down, and 
admitted, for once, that I was right. 
But though his feeling for the doctor 
was now on the whole one of patience 
and thankfulness, his feeling for Brown 
was very different, and when the 
wretched Brown grinned at Tudor and 
rotted him in class and told the whole 
story of how he had played the beastly 
sleuthhound on Tudor and started call- 
ing him “The Unknown,” Tudor took 
it with dignified silence, and from that 
instant started to plan the greatest re- 
venge of his life. He told me that it 
might not be at Merivale he would be 
revenged, but in the world at large; 
and if it was not until Brown had 
grown old and bald-headed, the end was 
bound to be just the same, and the rest 
of Brown’s life, however long it might 
last, would undoubtedly be ruined by 
Tudor. And he also said that he was 
jolly glad the missionary feeling had 
left him, so that not a shadow of re- 
morse might come between him and 
Brown when “The Day” arrived. 

Well, there was only one thing more 
rather interesting about Tudor’s re- 
venge on the doctor, and that was Doc- 
tor Dunston’s revenge on Tudor. Tudor 
went to him again at the appointed 
time, and, after a lot of jaw, the doctor 
told him that he must now write out 
the complete article on “Optics” in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, including all 
the algebra and everything. There were 
exactly ten huge pages of this deadly 
stuff, and Tudor was very much cast 
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down at first; but, curious to relate, 
after he had done one page, he found 
it far from rot, and quite interesting in 
its way. Then it got more and more 
interesting as it went on, and Tudor 
decided that there was no doubt, with 
his strong feeling for the science of 
optics, that he ought to take it up as a 
profession. 

I asked him if he should take up 
microscopes or telescopes, and he said 
telescopes certainly, because that meant 
astronomy, and in time you might rise 
to be Astronomer Royal of Greenwich, 
which was something. 

I said: “It’s a great thing to know 
the stars and comets by their names.” 


And he said: “Yes, Pratt, and an- 
other great advantage of astronomy is 
that you can be out all night whenever 
you choose, and nobody can say a word 
against you.” 

So the extraordinary event came 
about that what Doctor Dunston merely 
intended as a very stiff imposition and 
terrible punishment on Tudor really 
worked in a very different manner, and 
instead of crushing Tudor and grind- 
ing him under the heel of Doctor Dun- 
ston, so to speak, only put into him 
the splendid idea of mastering the 
heavens, and then, some day, getting 
the great freedom by night of an 
Astronomer Royal of Greenwich. — 


@a. 


The PFiight 
ING, wee bird, to thy heart’s content, 
Up in the far blue firmament! 
Sing of the summer world below thee, 
Sing of the fair, wide fields that know thee; 
Follow wherever thy song shalt lead thee, 
F’en though forgetting the hand that freed thee. 


Fainter and fainter thy far notes, falling, 
Drift where the wild, sweet winds are calling, 
Down to the meadow in viewless showers, 

And behold! a magic has made them flowers! 
Blue flower bells that the wind is ringing, 
Flowers of gold in the sunlight singing, 
Flakes as white as the mountain snows, 

3uds as red as the wildwood rose. - 

Though thou art lost to my dim beholding, 
Still is thy song on the earth unfolding. 


Then, wee bird, when thy wings are weary, 
When the notes of thy song so cheery 

Falter and fade in the sunset gloaming, 

One there is who awaits thy homing. 

Though the freedom of flight enthrall thee, 
There is one who will ever call thee 

Back to thy safe and secret nest, 

Back to thy cool and starlit rest, 

Knowing wherever thy song shalt lead thee 
Thou wilt return to the hand that freed thee. 


Henry HERBERT KNIBBS, 
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HEN we have done away with * 


war,” said the peace enthusiast, 

with eyes shining and face 
radiantly pale with the glorious thought, 
“when we have done away with war— 
ah!” 

Naturally she could end her sentence 
only in exclamatory style; it is difficult 
to say in plain, declarative language 
what will happen when the first” great 
law of nature, brute conflict, has been 
overcome. 

“Yes,” chimed in another earnest 
soul, “it will be truly wonderful when 
we have abolished war—wonderful, 
wonderful! But do you ever stop to 
realize that there are other things as 
horrible as war—nearly as_ horrible, 
anyway—and that we must do away 
with them, too? War kills its thou- 
sands in great, scattered battles; kills 
them now and then! But think of the 
millions whom industry kills as a mat- 
ter of routine, the millions whom it 
disables as a commonplace. Let us 
abolish industrial accident, industrial 
disease ss 

And then, of course, the enthusiasts 
were off. Tuberculosis was to be elim- 
inated by improvements in living condi- 
tions. Typhoid was to disappear with 
9 
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the maintenance of stricter sanitary 
laws. Child labor in the mills was to be 
done away with. Many great and noble 
projects were outlined, the accomplish- 
ment of which would usher in the mil- 
lennium. Only one woman, a stranger 
to them, stirred her tea silently and 
skeptically—almost sardonically. 

“Haven't you a panacea?” they asked 
her finally, smiling a little at their own 
unbridled passion for eliminations. 

“Oh, yes!’ she admitted. “I’m of 
my era in the world’s history, and I 
have my own private recipe for making 
earth a paradise. It isn’t so drastic, 
so cosmic, if I may say so, as all of 
yours, but I think it more feasible. And 
I’m convinced that the happiness and 
sanity of the human race could be enor- 
mously increased if I could persuade 
you and all mankind to join the society 
of abolition that I have incorporated.” 

“What do you want to abolish? Cap- 
ital punishment or taxation, war or 
work or private ownership?” they de- 
manded. 

“None of these. I don’t know enough 
about any of them to dare to want to 
abolish them. But I have formed a 
society for the abolition of adjectives 
from the language. I’m convinced that, 
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orce my society is firmly established, we 
shall enter upon a’period of delicious 
tranquillity, in our social relations at 
any rate.” 

“The abolition of adjectives 
repeated wonderingly. 

“Yes. I think that at least half the 
trouble in the world is caused by peo- 
ple’s trying to live up to the adjective 
of the hour; or it is caused by a popular 
condemnation of one’s philosophy of 
life by an adjective. Envy, hatred, and 
malice do their work by means of ad- 
jectives. May I amplify? It’s a won- 
derful reform!” 

They murmured, though somewhat 
distantly, that they would like to hear 
her explain her meaning. Her eyes lit 
with the fanatic’s glow; she spoke rap- 


?? 


they 


idly and almost oratorically, as women ° 


do when expounding their dearest be- 
liefs. 

“ll begin,” she said, “by taking a 
common example, one that you’ve all 


met, that you’re all still meeting every 


day—although—thank Heaven !—not 
quite so frequently as you met it a few 
years ago. I refer to ‘good, red-blooded’ 
fiction. For how many literary crimes 
do you suppose that conjunction of ad- 
jectives has been responsible? How 
many hours of boredom have you all 
endured because of it? Into how many 
extremely uninteresting wilds have you 
been dragged by it? How many young 
writers have been turned aside from 
their natural bent toward the simple, 
household school of fiction by those two 
words? Those adjectives have demor- 
alized a whole period of literature. 
Don’t you agree with me?” 

At the baleful light in her eyes, they 
all murmured a helpless assent. 

“Then there’s that allied phrase, that 
second corrupter of English, the litera- 
ture of ‘the great outdoors.’ How often 
have you all been dragged through the 
desert and the wilderness, how often 
have you~ stabbed, shot, starved, suf- 
fered all sorts of physical and moral 
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degradation, in the company of per- 
sons who had a lower standard of be- 
havior than the cave men, because the 
fiction of the hour had to be ‘good, red- 
blooded, great-outdoors’ fiction, or else 
unstylish? Now, if the advertisers of 
publishing houses had never coined 
either of those epithets, think how much 
more pleasantly, how much more 
normally, literature might have pro- 
ceeded !” : 

“But, after all,” they began to remind 
her, “literature isn’t ro 

“T know it isn’t,” she interrupted. “I 
know it. But hear me out. See what 
the adjective has done to life!” 

She paused dramatically, and the 
more timid among them glanced toward 
the door as if expectant of the sight 
of the Adjective and Life in bloody 
combat. 

“When I was a girl,” she went on, 
“there was ‘sweet.’ It was the favorite 
feminine adjective of the time. It 
dominated a long period of feminine 
dress, manners, and morals. ‘Sweet’ 
was the adjective of the day, and a girl 
had to be ‘sweet’ or else be a thorn in 
the side of her elders. Mothers blushed 
for daughters whom that epithet could 
not describe. You might be a strong 
little girl and an honest little girl and 
a helpful little girl, but if you were 
not a ‘sweet’ little girl, your mother 
watched you with an anxious eye, the 
neighbors sympathized with you as 
openly as they dared, the other girls 
formed a cabal and left you out 
Oh, you suffered if you weren’t ‘sweet’ 
when that was the reigning adjective. 
If you weren’t a ‘sweet’ young lady, 
you didn’t get invited to dance and to 
go buggy riding and to get married. If 
you -weren’t ‘sweet,’ they were apt to 
dub you by some other adjective, and, 
in so doing, to damn you utterly. They 
were apt to call you ‘strong-minded’ or 
‘masculint.’ -And then your goose was 
cooked indeed! As a goose cooker, 
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“If you weren't a ‘sweet’ young iady, you didn’t get invited to go buggy riding.” 


nothing ever- equaled the reigning ad- 
jective!” 

She paused and sighed, and the other 
women exchanged glances, intimating 
that they were able to guess that the 
lady had never married. 

“By and by,” she went on, in less 
fevered, more dreamily reminiscent 
tones, “one had to be ‘esthetic.’ Oh, 
the crimes of dress and manners and 
house furnishing that were committed 
while we dwelt under the ruthless rule 
of that adjective! Oh, the shapeless 
frocks of ‘greenery-yallery’ colors that 
we wore! Qh, the floppy way we did 
our hair! Oh, the cat tails that we 
plucked from the marshes and stood up 
in corners in decorated pottery jars! 
Can any of you ever forget the cat 
tails ?” 

Some of them admitted that they re- 
called the cat tails. 

“ <7Esthetic,’” she ruminated, “made 
many a home a horror, and converted 


many a nice, straight, rosy-cheeked girl 
into a caricature. But I don’t think its 
evil results were so far-reaching as 
those that followed upon the reigns of 
‘chic’ and, more recently, ‘smart.’ The 
reason why the shopgirl, who has to 
stand all day behind a counter, invites 
a thousand ills by wearing thin, high- 
heeled pumps that give no adequate 
support to her poor insteps and ankles, 
is because the adjective ‘smart’ pre- 
vails. The reason why a lot of fac- 
tory girls, winter before last, spent all 
their earnings On imitation willow 
plumes, was because of the adjective 
‘smart.’ The reason why women who 
travel to the theater and the opera by 
subway and elevated wear grotesque- 
looking, neuralgia-inviting bandages of 
tulle or velvet around their foreheads, 
instead of warm hats or hoods, is be- 
cause the fillet is ‘smart’ for the users 
of beautifully heated limousines. A 
year ago, if you couldn’t mount a street- 
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car platform without risking your life 
in your narrow skirts, it was because 
you lived a slave’s life under the ruth- 
less domination of the adjective ‘smart.’ 
Nowadays, if the laundering of your 
yards of white petticoats and dress 
skirts threatens to land you in bank- 
ruptcy proceedings, it will be because 
you don’t dare not to be ‘smart.’ You 
can’t deny it, any of you.” 

No one attempted to deny it. 

“But it’s the adjective that dominates 
your intellectual lives,” she went on, 
rising in her earnestness, “that is the 
real tyrant. A quarter of a century 
ago, no woman, and very few men, 
would have dared to own themselves 
believers in a municipal gas plant or 
in municipal water works. Why? Be- 
cause they didn’t believe in the munici- 
pality? Not at all. Because they were 
afraid of an adjective. They were 
afraid of the adjective ‘socialistic.’ 
Authority had only to pull a grave face 


and to declare that any project was 
‘socialistic’ to make the champions of 


it fade apologetically away. ‘Social- 
istic!’ They didn’t dare inquire if the 
project were feasible or just or interest- 
ing. It was ‘socialistic.’ A bas with it!” 
“You can’t complain of anything of 
that sort nowadays,” observed one 
woman sourly, and the others recalled 
that she was the daughter of a super- 
ceded gas system in a progressive West- 
ern city. ; 
“No,” sighed the originator of the 


idea for the abolition of adjectives, © 


“you can’t. On the contrary. To-day 
every one wants to be ‘socialistic’ and 
‘daring’ and ‘advanced’ and ‘modern.’ 
Women have to be ‘modern,’ and so 
they run away with other women’s hus- 
bands, or nearly run away with them. 
They have to be ‘medern,’ and so they 
refuse to rid their visiting lists of black- 
guards; they have to be ‘modern,’ and 
so they dance their poor old knees lame, 
or they frantically join seventy-five or- 
ganizations, or they earn their living 
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and let their homes go to perdition 
while they do it! Young girls have 
got to be ‘daring,’ and so they go off 
and live in studios and make their own 
circles and despise parental admonition 
and talk about the a-morality of art. 
They mean by that merely that they are 
not going to cut a bad painter who has 
deserted his wife, or a poor pianist who 
hasn’t paid his laundress, or an ‘un- 
arrived’ poet who has _ robbed his 
mother. Not because they’re not nice 
girls, but because they’ve got to be ‘dar- 
ing’ and ‘a-moral.’ ‘Daring’ and ‘fear- 
less’ are the two worst adjectival 
scourges of the present day.” 

“Oh, I think you are too hard!” ven- 
tured a disputatious soul. 

The founder of the Association for 
the Abolition of the Adjective looked 
up darkly. 

“T am not!” she declared vehemently. 
“No one dares to be what she is, and 
to think what she thinks, and to wear 
what she desires, and to stand upon the 
soles of her own two feet, because, 
every one is afraid of the objugatory 
label of the hour, or because she wants 
to be. tagged out with the fashionable 
label of the hour. Get rid of the labels, 
say I! Let the contents of every pack- 
age speak for themselves. Destroy the 
adjective and begin to live a life of 
freedom and tranquillity. Did none of 
you ever know before what was in that 
box of pests that Pandora opened and 
let loose upon the world ?” 

They murmured discreetly that they 
didn’t know—for she was beginning to 
seem violent. 

“Tt was a box full of adjectives!” she 
cried. “They’re the torments of the 
ages. Let’s catch them all, let’s put 
them back in the box, let’s padlock it 
and weight it down and bury it in the 
sea! And then i 

3ut then her attendant came and took 
her gently Away, and the founders of 
all the other societies for the abolition 
of this and that breathed more easily. 














The Walnut Medallion 


By Stephen C. Noland 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


HE wind—a perishing, rain-laden, 
malicious wind, that roared and 
shrieked and groaned out of the 

midnight—swept the slender, supple fig- 
ure of the girl into an angle made by 
a pilaster jutting from a church, and 
held her there until its vociferous fury 
was spent. Nor was it satisfied merely 
to hold her, for it lashed the frayed 
bottom of her skirt about her ankles, 
dashed water over her shoulders in 
drenching cascades, and finally, as if to 
emphasize its bitterness, deftly twisted 
her hat from her hair and hurled it into 
the flooded gutter. 

With a low exclamation, half of de- 
spair and half of vexation, she darted 
from her scant refuge and sped, as best 
her clinging skirts allowed, down the 
deserted sidewalk in the direction of the 
sewer opening toward which the hat 
was being borne. Overtaking it, she 
made as if to grasp a bobbing feather, 
but her attention was suddenly arrested 
by the glaring lamps of a limousine 
which abruptly turned the corner and 
skidded directly at her. For a moment 
she stood stiffly erect, as if hypnotized, 
and in that moment the light spared 
nothing—from her sodden shoes to her 
clear, honest blue eyes and dripping 
hair. 

Just as its terrible momentum threat- 
ened to fling the car full tilt against the 
curb, the front wheels stuck on a rough 
spot in the pavement, and the rear 
wheels described an arc. Instinctively, 
the girl recoiled, but not in time to avoid 
a great wave of water upheaved by the 
right rear wheel as it smote the curb. 
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She caught her breath convulsively, 
shuddered, staggered, and then, as if in- 
different to what she did, suffered her- 
self to be wrapped in a huge fur over- 
coat, of which, at that moment, she 
knew nothing but that it was there. 

But her reaction from the effect of 
the cold deluge was swift. She glanced 
at the open door of the limousine, and 
then at the young man in evening 
clothes who held the coat about her. 
Above the sound of the wind and rain, 
which had abated to a sullen downpour, 
she heard him saying something apolo- 
getic, in a voice that identified him as 
technically qualified for the gentleman 
class. She gathered her wits to speak, 
but the raucous voice of a woman burst 
from within the limousine. 

“Don’t bring her in here! My gown 
is spattered now, and she’s ruining your 
coat. Leave her alone, and let’s go 
home. If she runs the streets this time 
of night, it’s where she belongs.” 

For answer, the young man closed 
the door, not ungently, and, in a voice 
to be obeyed, said to the chauffeur: 
“Take her home.” 

The car glided away, but not until 
the girl had glimpsed the woman within. 

“Oh, why did you send her away?” 
said the girl, in a tone of mild reproof. 

The young man was busy buttoning 
the coat about her. 

“We had been quarreling—she had— 
she always is—likes it, lives on it 
There! It’s about two feet too large 
in the waist, but if you take a reef in 
it, it will sit snug. How does it feel? 
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She glanced at the open door of the limousine, and then at the young man in evening clothes who 
held the coat about her. 


That’s one reason. Another is—I rather 
like the rain. Another is—well, it suits 
me to be here.” 

“But you must take your coat! You'll 
catch cold!” She attempted to remove 
it, but he laid his hand on her shoulder. 

“Queer situation, isn’t it? You're so 
wet under the coat that you’re taking 
cold; and I’m so wet outside the coat 
that I’m taking cold. I can’t see that 
the coat makes any difference ; so, if you 
won’t wear it, toss it into the gutter.” 

“Then we should be even,” she said, 
laughing, “for there’s where the wind 
threw my hat just before you— 
you 4 





“Skidded up behind that tidal wave,” 
he supplied. “I saw you stoop for it.” 

“Please,” she begged, “take your 
coat !” 

“No,” he persisted. “My car~or, to 
be exact, my stepmother’s car—cost you 
a hat, and I insist that you take the 
coat in payment.” 

“But the hat was worn out, and the 
coat’s dé 

“Soaked, and therefore worthless.” 

Into their light words each had put 
an unspoken meaning which plainly 
said: “How much longer will you hold 
out?” In her laugh he heard a chal- 
lenge to a test endurance; in his rail- 




















lery. she read his answer. Neither 
moved. The rain beat monotonously, 
droning a dirge on the tin roofs above 
them. But inactivity. was not to his 
liking. 

“Will the rain goddess, or sidewalk 
mermaid, give ear to a suggestion?” he 
’ asked, continuing his bantering. 

“Perhaps.” 

“Then, since I happen to know that 
there is an open vestibule of consid- 
erable depth at the front of this church, 
I suggest that we go around and take 
advantage of such shelter as it affords.” 

“In other words, you cry quits?” she 
said jocularly. “Now I don’t mind ad- 
mitting that I’m getting cold.” 

As she spoke, she began to walk to- 
ward the languishing street lamp that 
marked the corner. 

Under the lamp she hesitated, and he 
turned so that the light fell full upon 
his face. Swiftly she looked into his 
eyes—not as if to measure the man, but 
as if to confirm an impression of which 
she already felt secure. Then she gath- 
ered as much of her coat and her skirt 
as she could into one hand and fairly 
flew past him up the steps and into the 
cavernous depths of the entrance. He 
followed, four steps at a stride, and 
found her huddled snugly on a stone 
bench well out of reach of. the rain. 

“Now you must take the coat a 
while,” she said. 

“No,” he replied, in a voice not un- 
like that with which he had addressed 
the chauffeur. ‘You keep the coat, and 
pay rent on it by answering a few ques- 
tions. Will you?” 

“There!” she exclaimed triumphantly., 
“T knew you would spoil everything! 
First, it pleased you to stand out in 
the rain with a strange and forlorn girl. 
Now you want to know why she’s for- 
lorn—like the boy who cut his drum 
open to see where the noise came from.” 

“All right. If it’s spoiled, we'll see 
what can be done to finish it,’’ he said 
decisively, but kindly. He went to the 
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“We're in 
The rain won’t let 


arch and scanned the sky. 
for a night here. 
up for hours.” 

“That suits me,” she said, with a su- 
perb, but unsuccessful, effort to stay 
her chattering teeth. “I’ve no place 
else to go.” 

“Do you mean that you intended to 
spend this night in the open?” he ex- 
ciaimed. 

“No; not if I could have found a 
stairway. I was looking for one when 
the storm came up so suddenly.” 
'“Haven’t you a home of any kind?” 

“T had a studio—a room, rather, for 
I was the only one that ever called it a 
studio—until to-day. The rent was a 
month overdue, and this evening, when 
I went in, I found my trunk in the 
hall, and on the door a note from the 
landlady telling me she had let the 
room.” 

Now and then she had to stop in or- 
der to regain control of her voice, which 
was betraying her exhaustion. 

“Let’s get down to fundamentals,” he 
said, with a briskness that denoted new 
interest. “Will you tell me your name?” 

“Ves—Eager White.” 

“Eager White!” he repeated, his 
voice ringing with incredulity, amaze- 
ment, and pure joy. “That explains a 
lot of things,” he added, half audibly ; 
aloud he continued: “Mine’s Sidney 
Bretton. Now, Miss White, I’m going 
to make a proposal, and you're going to 
object to it; and, after you’ve done that, 
I'm going to disregard your objection 
and do just as I wish. Is that plain?” 

““Y-y-yes,” she stammered. 

“You can’t be seen from the street, so 
I’m going to leave you alone a few min- 
utes.” With the last word, he evadéd 
the objection he had -predicted by 
quickly disappearing around the corner. 

She did not move for several min- 
utes; then she made an effort to rise 
and slip out of the coat. But its weight 
bore her back onto the seat again, and 
she settled into her first position with 
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One after another the little cupfuls vanished, until she had almost 


emptied the bottle. 


Then she 


a little gesture of surrender. 
forced her numbed fingers into her 
blouse and closed them over a miniature 
medallion, made of black walnut, which , 
hung from her neck on a thin chain of 


steel. Twice she pulled, as if to break 
the chain; but her waning strength was 
inadequate. Withdrawing her hand, she 
returned it to the warm pocket and re- 
sumed her waiting. She dozed, not 
from sleepiness, however, but from that 
feebleness which comes after successive 
days of insufficient nourishment. 


Then, panting, but 
radiant, he appeared 
quite as suddenly as 
he had disappeared, 
and she pulled her- 
self together again. 

“Were you dis- 
turbed ?” he asked. 

“No,” «she _ whis- 
pered. 

“That’s ‘good! 
Now take this 
brandy.” 

“Thanks,” she 
said, more distinct- 
ly. “Thanks; but I 
can’t.” 

“T rather thought 
you'd say that,” he 
said promptly. 
“Even hoped you’d 
say it. Here’s some- 
thing hot—choco- 
late—steaming.” 

He twisted the 
cap from a vacuum 
bottle, filled it, and 
handed it to her. 

“Careful,” he ad- 
monished. “It’s aw- 
fully hot. But drink 
it as soon as you 
can.” 

She drank it with 
avidity. In fact, she 
all but gulped it, and 
held the cup for 
more. 

After the third cup, she said: 
have you had any?” 

“Yes; about a gallon,” he replied 
cheerfully. “I found an all-night drug 
store, and raided it. Have some more.” 

One after another the little cupfuls 
vanished, until she had almost emptied 
the bottle. 

“Feel better?” he asked. 

“Oh, that warmed me all over!” she 
cried gratefully. 

He had been glancing anxiously to- 


“Oh, 
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ward the street, and now he rose, went 
to the steps, and peered intently into 
the darkness. When he turned to her 
again, his anxiety had given way to 
buoyancy, and he said tenderly: 

“You're strong enough to walk, aren’t 
you?” 

By way of answer, she rose unstead- 
ily, and, with the aid of his arm, took 
a few halting steps, each, however, 
stronger than the last. 

“Now, let’s be going,” he said. 

“Going? Where?” she demanded, 
with a quick flare of spirit. 

“To the warmest bed in the warmest 
room in the warmest house in town— 
to my house; or, to be exact, to my step- 
mother’s house.” 

“No, no!” she pleaded, fighting back 
the tears. “Let me go. [ll find my 
way to a_ hospital—or some place. 
Please take your coat!” ; 

3ut before she could protest further, 
the street was filled with light, and a 
limousine—the one from which he had 
alighted—drew up in front of the 
church. The door opened, and a young 
girl, in a long, rubber coat, stepped out, 
and met Bretton and Eager halfway 
down the steps. 

“Good work, Helen!” cried Bretton. 
“Miss White, this is my sister, Helen. 
Now, will you go?” 

It was Helen who replied: 

“Oh, you big, stupid dunce! Of 
course she'll go! Why didn’t you tele- 
phone sooner? Did the chocolate help, 
Miss White? I thought it would. Sid, 
why didn’t you give her your hat?” 

As she spoke, she took Eager’s other 
arm and helped her down the remain- 
ing steps. But as they neared the limou- 
sine, Eager held back. 

“But the woman who was with you 
before—what will she say?” she asked. 

“Oh, bother her!’ said Bretton. 
“Helen can manage her. She sits on 
her.” 

After that shot, Eager yielded, with 
a murmur of gratitude, and they helped 
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her into the car, where she promptly 
abandoned all attempts to control her 
overwrought nerves. At a signal from 
Helen, Bretton almost closed the door, 
and he and she stood in the rain talking 
earnestly for a minute. 

“Are you sure she’s Eager White?” 
asked Helen, shaking with excitement. 

“She said so,” replied Bretton; “and 
she called her room a studio. But I 
knew it before. I must have known it; 
else why should I stand there in the rain 
talking to her?” 

“Now you’re romancing, Sid,” teased 
Helen. 

“Queer, isn’t it?” he continued, disre- 
garding her words, “that everybody 
should be looking for her, and 32 

“You most of all,” interposed Helen. 

* and I should be the one to find 
her! Isn’t she pretty, Helen?” 

“Yes; and more. And if she’s Eager 
White, she’s very—very Oh, come, 
Sid! She must get into something dry 
—and so must you!” 

They followed Eager into the car, but 
she did not know it. Nor did she know 
much of anything until she became 
dreamily aware that she was being car- 
ried up a broad stairs by some one— 
by Bretton. Then she was dimly con- 
scious that Helen and another girl were 
bending over her, and that she was be- 
ing warmly tucked into bed. After a 
time, during which Helen held her hand, 
a man came and felt her pulse, and gave 
various directions, principally about rest 
and the necessity for being very care- 
ful to avoid solid foods for a while. 

The next morning she awakened in 
a state of comfortable bewilderment. 
Slowly she pieced together the events 
of the previous night—her brutal ex- 
pulsion from her meager lodgings; her 
final deSperate attempt to find some kind 
of employment that would bring her 
food and shelter—and her failure; her 
hours in the streets; the storm, and 
then the miraculous coming of Bretton 
—he, of all men! As her mind cleared, 
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she concluded that she must be in his 
home—perhaps in his sister’s room— 
and the knowledge thrilled her. 

The storm had cleared the sky of its 
last vestige of a cloud. A warm sun 
sent its rays generously through the 
three windows that faced the east. It 
caressed the splendid blue-and-yellow 
rug. The walls, tinted an ashen gray, 
absorbed its reflection from the polished 
floor, and diffused a warm glow 
throughout the room. From a dull ma- 
hogany writing table the girl’s gaze 
wandered to a low, wide, wicker bench, 
upholstered in cretonne liberally figured 
with blue-and-yellow flowers; then re- 
turned again to the soothing wall. Thus 
she amused herself until she heard soft 
footfalls in the hall. The door stood 
slightly ajar, and as she gazed at it ex- 
pectantly, a voice—the voice of Bretton 
—-said: 

“What is that in your hand; Mary?” 

“Oh, Mr. Bretton, you won’t say any- 
thing to Miss Helen, will you? But 
last night I carried it downstairs with 
the young lady’s other things. I'll put 
it under her pillow. She might not like 
it off her neck.” 

Eager’s hand flew to her breast, and 
she raised herself, only to drop back 
with a wildly beating heart. The me- 
dallion and chain were gone! 

In the hall, he was speaking again. 

“Has she wakened yet?” he asked. 

“TI peeped, a few minutes ago, and 
she was still asleep,” answered the serv- 
ant. 

“Then put it under her pillow, and, 
unless she asks about it, say nothing. It 
might worry her to know it had been 
out of the room, and she must not be 
worried.” 

Eager heard Bretton move away, and, 
before the maid could reach her door, 
she had feigned sleep. She was con- 
scious, though, that the door was softly 
opened, and, a little later, that a hand 
was stealing under her pillow. As it 
was withdrawn, she stirred, and slowly 


opened Her eyes. The maid stood at- 
tentively watching her. 

“Shall I call Miss Helen now?” she 
asked, returning Eager’s weak but 
friendly smile. “She told me to tell her 
when you woke. She’s been to see you 
twice already this morning.” 

But, before Eager could answer, 
Helen appeared in the doorway. 

“T couldn’t help but hear,” she ex- 
plained, as she crossed to the bed. Seat- 
ing herself beside Eager, she put a cool, 
firm hand on her cheek. ‘How do you 
feel this morning?” she asked. 

“T ache all over, and I don’t feel like 
going for a walk,” said Eager. “But 
I’m very, very comfortable, and you 
don’t know how grateful I am!” 

Her eyes filled, though she smiled, 
and Helen hastily said: 

“There, now, there'll be plenty of 
time for that kind of talk later. You 
must have something to eat, and Mary’ll 
do all she can. I’m afraid she didn’t 
get your hair very dry last night. But 
the’ first thing is breakfast.” 

After she had eaten, and been in the 
competent hands of Mary for an hour, 
Eager slept again. In the afternoon, 
Helen appeared once more, and she and 
Mary propped the invalid up in a nest 
of pillows. She told them she felt much 
stronger. Her slight dizziness had gone, 
and a faint suggestion of color now and 
then flitted across her face. 

“Do you feel strong enough to talk 
a little?” asked Helen. “You know, I’m 
half consumed with curiosity. I want 
to know all about you. I’m almost as 
impatient as Sid. He wouldn’t go to 
work this morning until I begged him 
to. He studied architecture in college, 
and now he’s in an office learning to. be 
one, but he chafes under the restraint, 
and seizes every opportunity to get 
away for a day. He'll be home pretty 
soon, and then I’m sure he’ll make you 
talk. He’s queer, Sid is.” 

As she talked, Helen watched Eager 
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closely, and noted that at the mention 
of Bretton’s name she flushed slightly. 

“He may be queer, but he’s very kind 
and thoughtful,’ said Eager, with a 
show of spirit. 

“Yes; but he’s obstinate. Why, when 
he first started to be an architect, he 
had his own way of learning, and no 
one could move him. He went out and 
bought lots, with beautiful houses on 
either side of them; then he built houses 
according to his own designs. Some of 
them were monstrosities, but when the 
neighbors wanted to buy them and tear 
them down, he wouldn’t sell—he tore 
‘em down himself and tried again, until 
the people complained about the noise 
going on all summer. Then he started 
in to learn right.” 

Without the least effort to hide her 
interest, Eager drank in every word of 
Helén’s speech. This did not escape 
Helen, to whom Bretton was a hero, 
and of whom she never tired of talking. 
Once loosed, she gave her tongue free 
rein, and sounded praises of her brother 
until within an hour Eager felt that 
she had his whole history. 

“Now it’s your turn to talk,” con- 
cluded Helen, accompanying her words 
with a look of appeal. 

Mary, however, was at the door. She 
wanted to know if Bretton could be ad- 
mitted. Helen turned to Eager for an 
answer, and Eager nodded her head— 
and blushed very faintly, but in consid- 
erable confusion. 

“He’s telephoned every hour to-day,” 
remarked Helen, as they waited. 

Bretton appeared so soon that he laid 
himself open to the charge of eaves- 
dropping. He drew up a chair beside 
Helen, and looked so intently at. Eager 
that the color again suffused her face. 

“You've picked up wonderfully since 
last night,” he declared. ‘We were 
frightened, until the doctor said you’d 
be up in a week.” 

“Oh, but I mustn’t burden you as long 
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as that!” remonstrated Eager. “I’m 
strong enough to leave this evening.” 

“All of which may be very true,” 
said Bretton, in mock seriousness; “but 
inasmuch as you are a prisoner, held 
in captivity by a lack of clothes—yours 
being locked up-—you can’t have much 
to say about when you are to leave; and 
this is especially true since my step- 
mother, having learned who you are, 
has begged permission to appear this 
evening with a formal apology.” 

“And she'll be very friendly, for she 
can, when she wants to,” added Helen. 

“You're very good,” said Eager; and 
again the tears that flooded her eyes told 
more than her words. 

“Oh, I’m sorry!” said Bretton. ‘““Now 
let’s talk of other things. Let’s talk of 
this, for instance.” 

From under his coat he drew out a 
walnut medallion, oval in shape, and 
about four inches wide by six high. On 
it, in high relief, was carved a portrait 
of himself. The work had been done 


with the true feeling of an artist actu- 
ated by but one motive—the sheer joy 


of working. It was an amazingly good 
likeness, and there was a subtle some- 
thing about it that gave one an impres- 
sion of warmth and color and a certain 
suggestion of pulsating life. 

Bretton turned it over, and on the 
back, scratched in hasty, uneven letters, 
was the name, “Eager White.” 

“You made it, didn’t you?” asked 
Bretton. 

“Yes,” said Eager, scarcely glancing 
at it. 

“And Helen bought-it of a shabbily 
dressed young man for fifty dollars. 
Now, what I x 

Before he could finish, and quite 
without warning, Eager sat up, erect 
and amazed. 

“Fifty dollars!” she repeated. “Fifty 
dollars!’ Why, he told me he got only 
five for them!” 

“Tell us about it, won’t you?” begged 
3retton. 
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Eager lay back on her pillows again, 
and Helen took her hand. 

“T was studying modeling and wood 
carving,” said Eager, “and my funds 
ran low. I had to make some money 
at odd hours, or quit. So I thought of 
a scheme to make money that way. I 
got photographs out of society papers, 
and made the heads from them. I al- 
ways did that kind of work fast, and 
I liked it. But I didn’t know how to 
sell them. I tried some dealers, but 
they didn’t encourage me. Finally I ad- 
vertised for a man to sell them, and 
picked out a Mr. Johnson. He seemed 
honest, and he said he would get what 
he could, and keep half. 








Helen, having considerably more wisdom about certain things than her brother, gracefully withdiew. 


“I was glad when he sold the first 
four, and gave me ten dollars for them. 
After about two weeks he disappeared. 
I had no money, and I didn’t know how 
to sell them. He had told me it was 
very hard to interest people, and I knew 
I was too shabby to meet the kind of 
people I used for subjects. So I looked 
for something else—and didn’t find it.” 

“You made about twenty of them, 
didn’t you?” asked Bretton, with a ges- 
ture of silence to his sister, who ap- 
peared to be experiencing some difficulty 
in suppressing an outburst of indigna- 
tion against Mr. Johnson. 

“Yes, just twenty, I believe,” an- 
‘swered Eager. 
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“Well, Johnson sold them all, and he 
got more than fifty for some. They’ve 
become the craze. Everybody wants a 
portrait done that way. If you put your 
name and address in the paper, you'll 
have a hundred orders to-morrow. No 
one knew who Johnson was, and no one 
could find you. That made it seem 
mysterious, and made everybody all the 
keener to have one. Now, do you feel 
better?” 

“It seems too good to be true. After 
I got that idea, I couldn’t sleep. It 
looked too good to fail. I’m—I’m—so 
glad I got caught in the rain.” 

“Not half as glad as Sid is,” broke 
in Helen, ignoring her brother’s warn- 
ing look. “He’s been looking high and 
low. I gave him the portrait as a birth- 
day gift, and he couldn’t sleep, either. 
He said that work was inspired, and he 
had to find Eager White.” 

“Helen,” commanded Bretton, “I for- 
got that I was to tell you that the doc- 
tor ordered us not to talk too much to 
Miss White.” 

And Helen, having considerably more 
wisdom about certain things than her 
brother, gracefully withdrew. 

Bretton put his hand under the pil- 
lows and brought out the little medal- 
lion on the steel chain. It was a dupli- 
cate of the larger one, which he held 
in his hand, 

“These aren’t quite alike,” 
“The small one is the better.” 

“Yes,” she said, “it is better. 


he said 


I saw 
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you in the street one afternoon, and 
made the small one from memory.” 

Then, as if she realized that she had 
said more than was necessary, she hast- 
ily averted her eyes, and there was si- 
lence between them. 

After a pause, he said, in a voice that 
had become slightly husky: 

“Why did you wear this picture of 
me, Miss White?” 

He waited for an answer. She 
stirred, to show that she was not asleep, 
but that was all for a full minute. 

“Because the idea came to me after 
I had made the first relief—and the first 
was yours. So I always associated the 
idea and you. I didn’t intend to sell it, 
but it got in with the others. I wanted 
to keep it.” 

“But that doesn’t explain why you 
wore this about your neck,” he urged, 
indicating the small medallion, and lean- 
ing forward. 

“Nor why you were so anxious to 
find me,” she added enigmatically. 

“Eager! Eager—I——” 

He was stopped by the rattling of the 
doorknob, and both turned, to see 
Helen returning. 

For a moment she looked from the 
flushed face of Bretton to Eager’s happy 
eyes; then, grinning roguishly, she ex- 
claimed : 


“What did you say the doctor said, 
Sid?” 
And all three laughed. 








Service 
By Nalbro Bartley 


Author of “The Ratest Thing,” “The Forked Road,” etc. 


HE chairman of the Belgian Relief 
Committee looked at the clut- 
tered room in despair. It was 

more perplexing to keep order now 
than during the annual departure of the 
Fresh Air Mission, or when arraying 
gentlemen derelicts in donated cast-offs 
and seeing that no one went forth to 
pick cherries, or to harvest, clad in a 
faded tuxedo or a spotted high silk hat. 

The clothes for the Belgians were 
heaped so high that they overtopped 
the young chairman’s nut-brown braids 
as she stood between two high tables 
looking up at them. There was a sparkle 
of amusement in her gray eyes, and on 
her lips a crinkly sort of a smile that 
could vanish when a patroness chanced 
by with the latest sob story from the 
war zone. The chairman, though she 
was only twenty-four, had faced hard- 
ships herself, and her firm lips set into 
distressed lines when the news came of 

selgian Babies wrapped only in news- 
papers, of French girls working to save 
the crops and Englishmen dying in the 
trenches, of German housewives selling 
their wedding rings and making straw 
bread, of Polish children growing 
weaker, day by day, until only the sex- 
ton’s careless shovel could help. 

At the top of one of the piles was a 
woman’s suit of faded linen—all - the 
good buttons cut off, and two rips in the 
skirt. The other pile harbored a worn- 
out lingerie dress that smacked of 


sorority meetings and the latest recipe 
for fudge. Many a time the young 
chairman had taken her evenings to 
mend and make wearable the garments 
for which she gushingly said “Thank 
you.” There was a sardonic humor in 
the unsuitability of many of the gifts. 

The chairman had attended a lecture 
at the School of Philanthropy that 
morning, and had heard a very eminent 
man speak on “Service”—the glowing 
ideals of service, and how few ever 
reached them. Then she had eaten 
some bread and butter and come back 
to the headquarters to begin sorting and 
tagging the clothes. Listening to a dis- 
trict visitor’s moan about a family who 
had backslided into the nearest saloon 
doorway, she tried not to admit that 
her head ached provokingly, due to. the 
fact that she had got up a little after 
five to go on a round of extra calls. 

“O-oh, Brother Bertie’s Buying Boots 
for Belgians,” sang the office boy, dump- 
ing a huge, brown-paper bundle inside 
the door. “Miss Gray, youse could 
start a fire sale. There’s a pair of golf 
trousers come in to-day that Mr. Paddy 
Townsend sent. They’d just be my mid- 
dle name 

“Where are the cards I asked for this 
morning?” Miss Gray wearily attacked 
the bundle, lugging it up on the receiy- 
ing table and clipping the cord. 

“Did youse ask for cards?” Injured 
surprise covered a guilty countenance. 
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“Tell the truth, I ain’t had time. I’m 
too busy feeding the Germans, and 
getting picture puzzles for the French 
wounded, and making Russian caviar, 
and bringing in Belgian trousseaus.” 
He gave a mischievous giggle. 

“Don’t, Sammy!” She folded up the 
cord neatly. “Your sense of humor has 
gone stale.” 

‘Maybe youse ain’t up to it this after- 
noon. Youse look tired. Say, honest, 
Miss Gray, I’d rather teach school than 
be a social-service worker. Youse get 
two months’ vacation,. and a pension 
after thirty years. Why don’t youse 
shift? Mamie Kelly, in our block, got 
an appointment dead easy through the 
alderman. Believe me, this place don’t 
make a hit with me. Now that the war 
is raging, and every dame has to come 
down here and cry about it, and forget 
to put in her check for the babies’ ice 
fund, it’s been all I can do to stay. 
Youse don’t look well. I don’t think 
youse get out enough—of—of—an 
evening.” 

Miss Gray laughed. 

“Go ‘long, Sammy! You’re a bundle 
of impudence and good-heartedness. I 
chose being a social worker because— 
because” —she forgot she was talking to 
the office boy, betraying the sacred se- 
crets of service, the high ideals, the for- 
mal, united efforts of the ‘“‘washed”’ to 
cleanse the “unwashed’—‘I became a 
social worker because it is one of the 
nice, respectable jobs the educated poor 
can get. I’m poor, Sammy. Did you 
think I wasn’t? But if I stay here, and 
don’t offend any of the chief contribu- 
tors, I’ll get seventy-five a month by 
the time I’ve gray hair and neuritis 
from writing ‘thank you’s.’” 

“T’ve seen the pay roll,” Sam philoso- 
phized. “They ain’t busting them- 
selves.” 

The bell from the district nurses’ 
room dragged him away. 

Janet Gray paused before she opened 
the bundle from Hill Crest, the home 





of Mrs. Hubert Bainbridge, a young 
Frenchwoman who had married an es- 
timable Englishman three years ago. 
The Englishman, having made his 
money in America, had had the grace 
not to go trotting home to buy up some 
deserted estate and establish himself 
there on American dollars. Janet was 
sorry she had spoken freely before the 
boy. But when one is twenty-four, an 
orphan, living in a_ social-settlement 
boarding house, and is steadily crushing 
back an honest, girlish love of pleasure 
and a host of womanly hopes and 
dreams, one is apt to speak to almost 
any one who will listen. 

She looked down at the immaculate 
white starched blouse and collar, the 
blue windsor tie, the blue serge skirt, 
and the broad, flat boots, that consti- 
tuted her working uniform. In the win- 
ter she wore a blue felt hat with a 
black quill; in the summer a navy-blue 
sailor, and sometimes white cotton 
gloves. She had adopted the outfit when 
she had come to New York to study 
“service.” It was the neatest her slen- 
der pocketbook could afford, and she 
clung to it as rigidly as a nun to her 
habit. It had become a hated, loathed 
costume, an armor that shut away all 
the pleasures of the world, all chances 
of masculine admiration, every hope of 
attending anything but social-service 
soirées, where one listened to discourses 
on “The Man on the Slant” and “The 
Subnormal Child.” 

The other workers had refatives who 
saw to it that their wardrobes were 
more attractive. Some had independent 
incomes, and worked for the love of the 
work; others had rich friends, or went 
home at midyear vacations to get 
“sewed up”; nearly all might be seen in 
the evening, or on Sundays, in pretty 
costumes that did not suggest the social 
worker. But when one’s salary is fifty 
dollars a month, and board and car fare 
and medicines for a delicate heart come 
out of that—with the grim necessity for 
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saving a trifle, lest some ogre of sick- 
ness or unemployment should suddenly 
confront one—the hope of a pretty 
dress, with all its necessary requisites, 
becomes a bitter joke. 

The chairman of the relief commit- 
tee would have liked to go somewhere 
in the evening. But what man asks a 
woman in a stiff white waist and a 
high starched collar if she cares for 
opera? She becomes a well-regulated, 
neat machine to do his private charity 
work and never intrude, and he goes 
sailing away in his big limousine to find 
recreation in the society of ruffly girls, 
in fluffy, laughing moods, who tell him 
about their newest evening frocks, and 
hedge as to whether they will accept 
him as a cotillion partner. 

Janet was thinking of Paddy Town- 
send—the man who had contributed the 
coveted golf trousers. Ever since her 
advent into the society she had been at- 
tracted to the strong, tall young man 


with kindly blue eyes and carelessly « 


combed black hair. He had a habit of 
dropping in unexpectedly to say: ' 

“Send a dozen men out to The Oaks. 
My fences are going to the dogs. Oh, 
yes—iny sister wants some fine sewing 
done. Got anybody that’s too proud to 
ask for work, but needs to get red 
cheeks and a full-sized appetite? We'll 
pay her well in the bargain.” 

It had fallen to Janet’s lot to take 
care of Mr. Townsend’s requests. She 
had successfully engineered his private 
fresh-air camp and the little buff cot- 
tage on Long Island where several pale- 
faced, bowlegged babies were being 
coaxed back into thinking the world 
wasn’t such a bad place, after all. There 
had been the case of the lame boy 
with a genius fér drawing in his finger 
tips, and the old veteran, and the woman 
who tried to lose her identity so that 
no one back home might be ashamed 
if the real story was ever published. 
Since the Red Cross had clamored more 
loudly than local appeals, Janet had 

10 


taken his packages of clothing—none of 
it but what could be used—and his 
checks, and had told him in painstaking 
detail just how the work was going, 
while all the time she had had a wild 
desire to say: 

“Look at me! I don’t need a gro- 
cery order or a scholarship in a domes- 
tic-science training school. I’m not a 
war bride or a blindie or an old woman 
seeking refuge, but I’m not what you 
think I am—not a priggish, uniformed 
statistician, with a notebook in the place 
where my heart ought to be, and a 
bundle of tracts instead of a woman’s 
brain weaving romance and planning 
frocks. Look at me, Mr. Patrick Town- 
send! I want to be loved!” 

Whereupon, she would force herself 
to be even more severe than usual, and 
rush away hastily when he had barely 
finished speaking. She shut her ears to 
the din of gossip concerning this eligible 
bachelor, the story that years ago he 
had known and conquered poverty, had 
learned through experience the meaning 
of service and philanthropy. 

She tore open Mrs. Bainbridge’s bun- 
dle, and made a note of the contents. 
Mrs. Bainbridge, who had been Made- 


moiselle Duval, a poor and pretty, 


French governess, before her marriage 
to the elderly Englishman, had spas- 
modic fits of contributing. Her husband 
had sent a fgur-figure check at the be- 
ginning of the appeal, and his wife had 
ardently started a sewing circle. Then 
she had rushed away to Palm Beach, 
according to the society papers, and the 
maids had been left to gather up odds 
and ends and send them in as best they 
could. 

Janet marked down four flannel 
wrappers, a box of new stockings, two 
sweaters, and some unfinished aprons. 
She had always admired Mrs. Bain- 
bridge, although the other workers 
whispered about her flirtations and her 
extravagance. To Janet, she was a beau- 
tiful, much-to-be-envied person, whose 
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life must be a very exciting series of 
events—with plenty of clothes to punc- 
tuate the way. 

There was a thick bundle, wrapped 
separately in tissue paper, at the bot- 
tom. She undid this quickly, for it was 
getting late. Then she gasped—a Cin- 
derella thrill went through her. For the 
package contained one of those luxuri- 
ous, fabulously priced French evening 
wraps, full length, that cause,society re- 
porters to rack their brains for new ad- 
jectives. 

At first, the mere beauty of the gar- 
ment overwhelmed her. It was a com- 
posite of three distinct fabrics—rich, 
black silk lace, under that a shimmery 
silver-and-brocade stuff, and under that 
heavy, old-rose silk. There was a white 
collar of ostrich tips, and the lining 
was cream-colored satin with patch 
pockets. The buttons were gold-washed 
medallions, and a puffed, lacy fluting 
encircled the bottom. The cloak had 
evidently been worn, but there was a 
freshness about it that substantiated 
the reports of Mrs. Bainbridge’s extrav-, 
agance. 

Suddenly, fiercely, 


Janet knew she 
wanted that cloak. She saw in it, with 
practiced eyes, the makings of a whole 
wardrobe for herself—a black lace dress 
made over the cream-colored satin, a 
silver-pearl brocade, and a rose-colored 
silk, trimmed with the fluffy ruching, for 


Sunday. She could take some of the 
rose silk and concoct a little cap, and 
use the ostrich tips for the ornament. 
The buttons could go on the silver bro- 
cade, and the hooks and eyes on the 
black.lace. She would scrimp and save 
and buy some gloves, and she had a 
pair of half-worn slippers. 

She wanted that cloak. She had a 
right to it. It would be nothing but 
a mockery to starving, shivering refu- 
gees, a flaunting of her own nation’s 
prosperity. Besides, she would pay for 
it—little by little. She had a skirt that 
she could manage to do without and 
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two white blouses and a last year’s hat. 
She would give these, and she would 
miss a week’s deposit with the loan 
association and buy some warm under- 
wear. She knew vaguely how much 
such a wrap would cost, and she fig- 
ured that if she kept on giving of her 
own clothes,’ and service in the way 
of extra mending and darning, she 
could honestly pay for it inside of a 
year. 

She handled it over and over. She 
slipped it on, gloating over the soft, 
silky feeling. It trailed on the floor— 
she was a little thing—and she reviewed 
again its possibilities. Better yet, two 
dresses and an evening coat. That was 
it—an evening coat of the silver-pearl 
brocade, a black lace frock, and a rose 
silk. She would not be stealing if she 
took it; it would be a sensible division 
of spoils. Her white waists, her skirt, 
her hat—yes, even her winter boots 
and the little knit scarf she had made 
for herself, they would more than com- 
pensate for this one wickedly extrava- 
gant article. 

She buried her flushed, excited cheek 
in the silky folds. The scent of a 
rare perfume floated out temptingly 
from tiny sachet bags tied inside. She 
knew now what it meant to covet, why 
her probation urchins fell by the way- 
side, why some of her girls had been 
taken up for shoplifting. She under- 
stood. All the theories of the carefully 
washed and respectable philosophers, 
with hearts not interested in girlish 
pretties or else amply supplied with 
them, could not teach her what that 
one tense moment did, as she stood , 
clasping Mrs. Hubert Bainbridge’s dis- 
carded evening cloak in her longing 
arms, with a wonderful vision of her- 
self dressed in it, and escorted some- 
where, anywhere, by Mr. Patrick 
Townsend, as she had prayed to be ever 
since she had first met him. 

She did the cloak up, with stoical de- 
termination. and finished her work. 
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She would start ripping that night, and 
bring her own offerings in the morn- 
ing. After all, even if no one ever 
asked her to go any place, even if the 
dresses hung in seclusion until fashion 
frowned on them, she would have the 
heavenly sense that she was not en- 
tirely set aside in her white waists and 
starched collars. 

Of course no one would know. That 
hysterical idea is bound to come if one 
is unfortunate enough to have a con- 
science, or be a novice at stealing. , She 
shivered as she thought of the word. 
After all, Maine ancestry and the ju- 
venile teachings that a liar or a thief 
cannot enter the kingdom of heaven 
can dull even the delightful vision of 
Mr. Patrick Townsend and a silver- 
brocade coat covering a black lace even- 
ing frock. 


Janet was nearly home by now. She 


knew that once the lovely garment was 
hanging over her white iron cot bed, 
smiling at her, and saying, “Come, lit- 


tle Puritan, put me on. Let me be of 
service to you. Let me make the most 
of those big, gray eyes and those nut- 
brown braids, that small, oval face and 
that trig little figure that has patiently 
yielded to stiff serge skirts all these 
years. And don’t lie awake nights 
thinking about the shallow, frivolous 
owner, who delights to spend her hus- 
band’s money to adorn herself and at- 
tract other men,” she knew that she 
would begin borrowing paper patterns 
from every woman in the house, and 
would shut herself up in her room to 
sew until her fingers ached. 

When the secretary of one of the de- 
partments watched her put her own 
parcel of offerings with the piles the 
next day, and remarked that this was 
real giving, it seemed that she must cry 
out: “I’m a thief! This is a sop to 
conscience. I stole an opera cloak. 
Take me to court, and send some dis- 
trict visitor after me to ask idiotic ques- 
tions. I’m a thief!” 
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But she worked away with dogged 
energy at the routine tasks, her mind 
intent on the breadths of black lace she 
had already basted, trying to decide 
between a square and a round neck, 
and whether the rose bonnet couldn’t 
be made into a poke shape. 

Two weeks later, the silver-and-pearl 
brocade coat, the black lace frock, and 
a soft, girlish-looking old-rose silk 
crowded the simple serge suit in Janet’s 
small clothespress. The rose cap, with 
its white plumes, lay in a box. Scraps 
of the materials and one of the patch 
pockets of the satin lining were in the 
bottom of the bureau drawer with two 
of the medallion buttons. 

Janet had worked overtime every 
night, darning and patching dresses and 
men’s suits, unpleasant, rough affairs. 
But as ghe sat rocking in her small, 
splint-bottomed chair, she was over-, 
come by a sense of bitter chagrin at her 
own vanity. 

Who would ask her to go? Who 
would know or care? How would Pat- 
rick Townsend become aware of the 
fact that she had two new frocks? And 
she had stolen. Every time she should 
put on one of those frocks the thought 
would rush over her, no matter if she 
paid back a hundred times. She, a so- 
cial-service worker, had stooped to pil- 
fer a half-worn opera cloak, hoping 
that some man would look at her. Her 
small,.tired hands clenched into knots. 
Tears crowded into the gray eyes: She 
bit her quivering lips. It was a double 
mockery to have the things and no one 
to see them. 

The maid knocked at the door to tell 
her Mr. Townsend was downstairs. 
Was she at home? After a moment’s 
feverish hesitation, she said yes; she 
would be down in a few minutes. And 
she told her chagrined, shamed self that 
here was her chance. She would slip 
on the rose-colored silk, pretending that 
she had just come in from a friend’s 
house. There was nothing phenomenal 
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in Mr. Townsend’s calling. He often 
came to leave checks or reports or in- 
vestigation notes, if he was going out 
of town. 

As she fastened the last hook of the 
dress she looked at herself in the glass. 
The social-service worker had vanished. 
A shy girl, becomingly gowned, and 
with the possibilities of a radiant 
womanhood, looked back at her. 

“You are a thief,” she said softly. 
Then, at the thought of the man below, 
came a gambler’s recklessness. ‘I’m 
glad you are,” she whispered to the 
rose-colored reflection. “Even—if— 
you're damned!” And she audaciously 
put on the rose-silk cap, with its co- 
quettish tuft of ostrich feathers. 

“Am I keeping you from going out?” 
asked Townsend, rising quickly as she 
came in. ‘ He doubted whether this was 
Janet Gray, the quiet, primly dressed 
girl, who moved and spoke in stereo- 
typed gestures and sentences in perfect 
accord with her clothes. He had 


often thought what a perfectly ordered 
worker this girl was, but a sense of 
irritation sometimes overcame him as 
she stood before him announcing stiffly : 

“We need fifty more tickets to the 
Sound, or the children will be disap- 


pointed. Your gross of oranges and 
the six dozen eggs did nicely. I am 
sure we thank you, Mr. Townsend.” 

In reality, it was because she had big, 
hungry gray eyes and coppery braids 
and a womanish, oval face, and because 
he unconsciously recognized the fact 
that they deserved a better setting than 
the stiff white collar and the blue 
windsor tie. Manlike, he told himself 
that it was because she was one of those 
“trained workers” who have no heart 
interest in derelicts, only a scientific cu- 
riosity in their heredity. It all went 
together—white starched waists and 
men’s collars, reading tracts and eat- 
ing canned stuff and indulging in rever- 
ies as to ideal methods of distributing 
coal. If it had not been for the fact 
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that, years ago, an extra cinnamon bun, 
or a chance to slip under a circus tent, 
had made for him a heaven out of this 
earth, and the thought of a mother’s 
hacking cough had goaded him on to 
sell more extras than any one else on 
the block, Mr. Patrick Townsend would 
never have darkened the doors of the 
charity buildings to listen patiently to 
tirades delivered by flat-chested, spec- 
tacled women and long-haired, -Jaeger- 
shoed men. 

“No; I just came in from dinner,” 
Janet answered glibly, the costume 
lending vivacity to her voice. ‘Please 
sit down. Is it the woman on Duane 
Street again?” 

She paused, conscious of a new look 
of admiration in the blue eyes that had 
glanced at her impersonally for four 
years. She did not realize that, as she 
sat opposite the young man, she seemed 
to him an airy, elfish sprite, able to 
dance away into space and leave the 
stiff parlor even stiffer and gloomier 
because of the fact of her having been 
there. 

“Some one phoned me she was worse. 
I’m busy with a directors’ meeting to- 
morrow, and wondered if you could 
take care of her. But——” He bit 
his under lip, as if sorry he had spoken. 

“Surely! Do you want me to go? 
I can wedge in time. The clothes are 
all ready to be shipped.” 

“You oughtn’t to go to those places,” 
he announced, with sudden roughness. 
“You're likely to meet queer people.” 

The more he looked at the small, 
rose-colored figure, the more he felt a 
desire to protect her, to take her even 
to the harmless service building in his 
own car, to tell her to look the other 
way as they passed the exhibit of beg- 
gars’ and tramps’ fakes—gruesome ar- 
tificial scars and limbs—that stood in 
a glass case in the hall. This girl was 
not for such things, and he called him- 
self a brute for having spoken to her 
about the cocaine fiend on Duane Street. 
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“But I don’t mind. I’m used to Du- 
ane and Mott Streets,” she said simply. 
“You see—to-morrow—lI’'ll have my 
working uniform on, and a 

“Ah, that makes the difference.” He 
leaned forward interestedly. “You 
really don’t like that sort of thing, do 
you, Miss Gray? I can see you’re your 
real self now.” Again that personal, 
admiring look, which drove a color into 
her cheeks that shamed the rose of. her 
frock. 

“No, I don’t!” she admitted frankly. 
“T despise every starched, ugly thing I 
wear ; and after I’ve finished a monthly 
report—do you know what sweeps over 
me? The hopelessness of it all. I 
know it’s high treason for a service 
worker, but it’s the truth. After all, 
it’s just the individual, to and for 
the individual, who accomplishes defi- 
nite She stopped, frightened at 
what she had confessed. “I ought not 
to talk shop unless I’m dressed for it,” 
she ended gayly. 

“Then let’s don’t.” He settled back 
in the straight chair as if he had all 
the time in the world. “Have you seen 
Pavlowa gance in the ‘Puppen Fee’? 
You remind me of the big French doll 
who says ‘Mamma, mamma,’ and slips 
about in circles.” 

The clock struck ten. Curious mem- 
bers of the community had passed 
slowly through the hall. Mr. Patrick 
Townsend had never before honored 
their parlor with more than a ten-min- 
ute call. Neither had Miss Janet Gray 
appeared in a becoming costume, to sit 
smiling and chattering like a schoolgirl. 

“Remember, you’re not to say no 
when you get that—that working uni- 
form on to-morrow,” Townsend re- 
minded her, as he rose reluctantly. “I’m 
to take you to see the ‘Fairy Doll’ on 
Wednesday night. You can’t refuse, 
since I’ve asked you to chaperon my 
young niece. [I'll call about a quarter 
of eight. We'll pick Merle up after 
that. Is it convenient?” 
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“Quite,” she found herself answer- 
ing, convinced that it must be a glorious 
dream. 

Townsend found himself driving to 
his apartment with vivid memories of 
a new sort of girl, a capable, womanly 
person, with the ability to dress her part 
and ‘do her work, yet with the hidden, 
shy charm that the fluffy, expensively 
gowned women in his set lacked; a girl 
who had smiled with childish eagerness 
at his invitation, whose gray eyes had 
kept’on smiling after the mouth had 
stopped. The Oaks was a barren sort 
of place; he realized it with sudden 
clearness. Not all the hints of eligible 
young ladies had been able to drive this 
fact home as strongly as the girl in 
the rose frock. Great Scott! He 
couldn’t endure the thought of her in 
that shirt-waist get-up! His town 
apartment was a farce, a poor excuse 
for missing the last suburban train; 
those same eligible young ladies had 
often asked him if it was not a lone- 
some place. But not one of them would 
bravely don an unbecoming costume and 
walk down to Duane Street to look up 
a “case,” or stand counting and sorting 
piles of worn-out clothes, or get snub- 
nosed youngsters ready for the fresh- 
air farms. Not one of them! 

The chauffeur, standing with the 
door open, waiting for him to move, 
wondered if his employer had fallen 
asleep. 

“Oh, yes—of course I say, give 
the car an extra scrubbing for Wednes- 
day. I’m taking ladies to the theater.” 

And he wondered, with a sudden shy- 
ness, if she had calmly taken inventory 
of those horrid golf trousers he had 
given to the Belgian Committee. 


The head of the relief fund stopped 
Janet on Wednesday, just as she was 
leaving the office. 

“Miss Gray, I forgot to speak about 
a little matter this morning. Mrs. Bain- 
bridge telephoned in about an opera 
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cloak, a black-and-silver affair over 
rose, and trimmed with ruchings or 
feathers. She said her maid packed it 
by mistake while she was away. It is 
a new cloak, and expensive, and she 
wants it returned. It hasn’t been listed 
or shipped, I see. Probably you took 
it home to try and repair it. It’d be 
like you. Frankly, I’m glad to return 
it. I don’t believe in sending unsuitable 
things, you know.” 

“No,” answered Janet, in a high, thin 
voice. “ 

“Mrs. Bainbridge said she’d stop at 
your boarding house to-night and call 
for it. She’s rather impulsive, you 
know. And she wants to take it to a 
friend to loan for theatricals. She said 


it was right on her way. You have the 
The secretary was 


cloak, of course?” 
in a hurry. 

“T have it. Good night.” At least 
she would keep up a front to the last. 

Somehow she found her way home, 
formulating a dozen mad plans. One 
was to go away, to lose her identity; 
another to go back and confess, lose her 
position, and try to get something in 
office work. Or she might declare that 
the cloak had been stolen from her 
rooms. One lie leads to many, so said 
the tracts. Or she might take every 
penny out of the loan association and 
try to duplicate it, staving this woman 
off for twelve hours until the shops 
opened. But she knew that all of these 
things were impossible. 

And Mr. Townsend was coming for 
her, to have her chaperon his niece. A 

_social-service thief! He would know. 
Mrs. Bainbridge would bear down on 
her, would drag off the lace dress and 
the coat, would call out her associates 
and declare the truth in her dramatic 
foreign fashion. 

To her amazement, she found herself 
calmly eating dinner, answering ques- 
tions, looking at the bulletin board, even 
stopping to inquire after the matron’s 
neuralgia, and finally mounting to her 
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third-story room and deliberately don- 
ning the lace dress, turning slowly be- 
fore the mirror to admire herself, to 
contemplate approvingly her stolen 
goods, slipping on the coat and twisting 
the bit of a scarf in her hair, hiding her 
shabby slippers, and wondering if her 
thin, white silk gloves would pass mus- 
ter with the niece. 

At the same time, Townsend, immac- 
ulately groomed, sat before the fire in 
the library of his apartment and counted 
off the clock ticks. He hoped she would 
wear the rose-colored silk. Nothing 
could be more becoming. He did not 
know that the skirt was a trifle scanty, 
and that the sleevesbetrayed home cut- 
ting. It was the general effect that had 
captivated him. It had been a signpost 
to the girl herself. 

After they had seen Pavlowa—he’d 
ask to call, and when he came to know 
her better, he would find out if she was 
really heart and soul in social service, 
if she preferred it to being mistress of 
He would never miss last 
trains if a girl with big, starlike eyes 
were waiting for him. 

“Tell Mrs. Bainbridge I cannot come 
down,” Janet found herself saying to 
the overwhelmed maid who had an- 
nounced the caller. “Ask her to step 
up to my room, if she will be so good.” 

It was half past seven. She had a 
quarter of an hour to declare her 
guilt. 

Mrs. Bainbridge did not enjoy stair 

climbing, but she did not demur when 
the message was delivered. There was 
a look of alarm in her handsome face, 
foreign to- its -usual half-concealed 
scorn. 
“Ah, Miss Gray—they said you had 
my cloak. Stupid mistake! An expen- 
sive thing, designed especially for 
me x 

She paused in the doorway, glancing, 
with astonished, bewildered eyes, at the 
lace-clad girl before her. 





SERVICE 


Janet closed the door and stood with 
her back to it, facing her visitor. 

“T stole your cloak,” she said, in a 
clear, ringing voice. “I wanted pretty 
clothes. Sort of modern Cinderella and 
fairy godmother. Are you going to be 
the cruel stepsister?” 

“What do you mean?’ The tall 
Frenchwoman darted forward, her 
white-gloved hand touching a fold of 
the black lace accusingly. “You dared 
—you dared to steal——” 

“T dared,” the girl answered proudly. 
“T’ve wanted something pretty, some- 
thing foolish, ever since I was born. 
Do you know what that means? I came 
to this place four years ago. I’ve worn 
nothing but a semiuniform day in and 
day out. I’ve envied every bright-col- 
ored bit of toggery I’ve seen. I’ve spent 
all my evenings in this room, except 
when I was at church, or a lecture. 
Why? Because I had no suitable 
clothes. 

“T didn’t dream your cloak was a mis- 
taken gift. I thought it merely un- 
suitable, the whim of a moment. I 
knew you spent more on your ward- 
robe in a season than would keep me 
alive for ten years. I put in my own 
worn but serviceable things as a rec- 
ompense. I’ve done extra mending to 
make up for it. Ill keep on mending 
and doing extra things until I’ve paid 
for it, dollar for dollar. Tell me, how 
much did it cost? I’ve made a dress 
of rose silk and a hat trimmed with 
ostrich tips. Do you want to see them? 
I used the chamois lining for a powder 
puff—my very first. I’ve taken the 
ruching and put it here and there—do 
you like it? There’s the coat. I've 
two buttons left—and one of the patch 
pockets. It’s made me a whole ward- 
robe.” Her clear voice ended in an 
appealing note. 

“So you are a thief!” said the 
woman, in her sharp, foreign voice. 
“The sort of young woman who robs 
refugees—a looter wi 
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“Ah, that’s not fair! I tell you— 
that’s not fair!” Janet struck her small 
palms together savagely. “‘Don’t you 
understaMd? Weren’t you ever poor? 
Didn't you ever crave something that 
no one ever seemed to think of for 
you? I'll tell you more. Then you 
can do as you like. I’m going some 
place—to see Pavlowa—to-night with 
Mr. Patrick Townsend, all because of 
the rose-colored silk in your opera 
cloak. He called about a case, and I 
put on the dress, and lied—said I had 
just come in. I acted like a human be- 
ing instead of a bundle of facts, and he 
asked me to go with him to-night. Mrs. 
Bainbridge, don’t stand there like that! 
You frighten me! What are you going 
to do?” 

“What does one do when one discov- 
ers a thief in one’s house?” Mrs. Bain- 
bridge asked cruelly. “And you actu- 
ally thought the foundation of an old 
cape made a man like Paddy look at 
you! Wait until he hears the truth!” 
She threw back her dark, glossy head 
to laugh. 

“Don’t say that!” Janet found her- 
self moving closer and closer to the 
big, regal-looking woman. “You'll be 
sorry.” 


“I? Sorry? 


What can you do? 
You should have put in a requisition 


slip for fine clothes. ‘Social worker 
feels need of recreation. Opera capes 
solicited as bait.’ How is that?” A 
sneer crossed her face. 

“What are you going to do?” de- 
manded the girl. It lacked two minutes 
to a quarter of eight. 

“I’m going to have you face the board 
—to ask them if this is their idea of 
service. It seems to be yours.” 

Janet’s gray eyes changed into two 
cool, dangerous-looking slits. She 
stepped to the bureau to open the lower 
drawer. She undid a piece of white 
cotton in which lay a huge, brocaded- 
satin patch pocket, the pocket she had 
not needed. From it she drew a sealed, 
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perfumed note on crest stationery, the 
Bainbridge crest. It was addressed in 
Mrs. Hubert Bainbridge’s dashing hand 
to Mr. Hans Valkenberg, eTravelers’ 
Club. And the “Personal” in the cor- 
ner was heavily underlined. 

All New York had gossiped of the 
Frenchwoman’s affair with the hand- 
some, blond German, who had lingered 
to watch the fire come and go in her 
dark eyes, while her elderly English 
husband had smiled indulgently at his 
young wife’s pastimes. 

“No, Mrs. Bainbridge, it is not my 
idea of service. This is.” She handed 
back the unopened, treacherous-looking 
letter, which might contain a matron’s 
disgrace, or merely invite another guest 
to luncheon. No one but the writer 
should ever know. 

The woman took it with trembling 
fingers. The maid knocked at the door. 
Mr. Townsend was waiting for Miss 
Gray. 

“Tell him I cannot go. 
severe headache,” 
sharply. 

“Tell him she will go,” interrupted 
the Frenchwoman quickly, a sob creep- 
ing into her voice. “She will be down 
in a moment.” 

After the maid’s footsteps had died 
away the two women faced each other. 

“T wanted that letter. It was my last 
chance of finding it—in the opera-cloak 
pocket. I knew it had double pockets, 
and unless they had been ripped apart, 
it was not likely to be discovered. Of 
course, you can imagine what hands it 
might have fallen into—even over there. 
Englishmen do not forgive written 


I have a 
Janet called out 
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things easily. It was just a silly, shadow 
affair—for I love my husband—but 
putting it in black and white makes it 
seem more.” 

Janet did not answer. 

“T thought perhaps you wanted to 
I wronged you. 


blackmail me. I am 
sorry.” 

Still there was no answer. 

“My husband fell in love with me 
when I was a governess. I’ve never 
told any one this before—but he never 
would have noticed me if I hadn’t worn 
an unusual coral-colored dress. I cop- 
ied it, line for line, from a French 
model my employer had. It was made 
of cheesecloth—six cents a yard—but 
men only know general effects. You 
see, you are not the first, my dear. I 
wore it deliberately when I knew he 
would call, and no one be home. You 
have no gloves.”” She drew off her long 
white ones and laid them in the girl’s 
hands. “There! You are really charm- 
ing! Please go down first. I'll find my 
way out. You mustn’t keep Paddy 
waiting. That lock of hair—see! That’s 
better. I'll have you to tea next week, 
and he can drop in and find you. Thank 
you, Miss Gray. You've taught me a 
lesson.” The worried, tense look passed 
as she tore the note into strips. 

Janet, the gloves still in her hands, 
smiled almost childishly. The para- 
mount joy of the waiting man below 
crowded out a less generous answer. 

“Don’t thank me,” she said to the 
Frenchwoman, as she thought of the 
stiff but sincere Englishman, and of 
the big, handsome German. ‘“Remem- 
ber I am an American. I am neutral.” 
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R. DALRYMPLE looked across 
the little, old-fashioned parlor 
again, from the brisk and 

slightly impatient law clerk seated in 
the center to his old friend, Henry 
Joseph Plum, rocking with unconscious 
vigor and steadiness in his excitement. 

“I simply can’t understand it,” he 
said for the tenth time. “It’s got me 
flabbergasted so that I don’t know what 
to say. Why old John Wilkerson 
should leave me any of his money, after 
the years that have gone by since he 
even spoke to me, beats my time. It 
certainly does.” 

“But you’re goin’ to take it, William, 
ain’t ye?” Henry Joseph asked anx- 
iously. 

Mr. Dalrymple stroked his chin re- 
flectively, and his mild blue eyes blinked 
his surprise at this suggestion. Noth- 
ing else than acceptance of the bequest 
had occurred to him since young Mr. 
Trimingham had dropped his legal 
bombshell between him and Mr. Plum, 
almost on their chessboard, a half hour 
before—the amazing news that old John 
Wilkerson had left him five hundred 
dollars. 

“Why not, Henry?” he asked. 

The lawyer, too, looked at Mr. Plum 
sharply. Such a thing as refusing to 
accept real money is not encouraged in 
legal circles. 

“No reason on earth, William. I 


didn’t mean to suggest no such idea to 
ye,” Henry Joseph hastened to say. 
“Only you’ve been actin’ so slow about 
signin’ the papers the gentleman 
brought ye. Sign ’em and have done 
with it, I say! ’Tain’t like signin’ a 
mortgage or a promise to pay, or some- 
thin’ like that.” 

“Your friend has the right idea, Mr. 
Dalrymple. You have nothing to gain 
by delay,” young Mr. Trimingham de- 
clared briskly. “The money is coming 
to you, and you might just as well sign 
these papers now, so we can get the 
estate wound up. You'll get your check 
all the sooner.” 

He thrust the documents he had 
brought a few inches nearer to the mild- 
mannered old man and dipped the pen 
in the ink for the fifth time. Mr. 
Dalrymple sighed, and walked toward 
the table. 

“IT suppose you’re right,” he admitted, 
taking the pen as he sank into the wait- 
ing chair. “It’s mine, and I might’s 
well have it. But old John Wilkerson! 
Land’s sakes! Seems like I can’t be- 
lieve it yet!” 

“You'll believe it, all right, when 
you've got that good money in the bank, 
William,” Henry Joseph Plum re- 
minded him. “It'll be a blessin’ to re- 
call that Wilkerson did one good turn 
before he went seekin’ the pearly gates.” 

Dalrymple began to scratch his sig- 
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“I suppose you're right,” he admitted. “It’s mine and I might’s well have it, But old John Wilkerson! 
Land sakes! Seems like I can’t believe it yet!” 


nature on the lines where the law clerk 
had made little crosses, and Mr. Trim- 
ingham turned to Henry Joseph. 

“T judge that the deceased, Wilker- 
son, wasn’t a particularly close friend 
of yours,” he said. 

“Not what you’d call real close, see- 
in’ that he was the tightest, close-fisted- 
est old cheeseparer that this county 
ever saw,’ Mr. Plum declared, with 
vigor. “If you was to start huntin’ 
for somebody that was a particular 
close friend of old John Wilkerson’s, 
you’d wear out them glasses of yours 
‘fore you got through, and then you 
wouldn’t’ve found him.” 

Mr. Trimingham had risen to gather 
up his papers, his hat, and his stick. 
When he had corralled them all, he 


turned again to Henry Joseph Plum 
with a smile. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that, now the 
poor old fellow is gone,” he said. “Nil 
nisi bonum, you know. That will be 
all, Mr. Dalrymple. Thank you. We'll 
get your check around to you in a day 
or two.” 

And he bowed himself out, leaving 
Mr. Plum gaping after him, open- 
mouthed. He sat thus so long that the 
attention of his companion was finally 
attracted. 

“What’s the matter, Henry?” he 
asked. 

“T was just thinkin’ of what that 
young chap said about old Wilkerson. 
It didn’t sound quite right to me,” Mr. 
Plum returned. ‘Now, you or me sort 














o’ have a right to say what we think 
about old John, but him bein’ a stranger, 
I thought that thing he said was goin’ 
a little too far.” 

“What did he say?” quavered Mr. 
Dalrymple, whose feet were still touch- 
ing an occasional cloud and had a long 
way to go before they would reach 
earth again. 

“He said he was a nice old bum,” 
Henry Joseph declared, “and that’s no 
right way for any stranger to speak of 
a man what’s just left five hundred dol- 
lars in his will to an old friend that 
needs it. What you goin’ to do with 
it, William?” ‘ 

“T’ve been thinking of that, Henry, 
ever since that young fellow got me to 
understand what he was driving at,” 
Mr. Dalrymple said, settling back in his 
worn old leather chair and crossing his 
hands behind his head. “Fact is, I 
thought of it first off when I found I 
was coming in for all that money. I 
says to myself: ‘Now I can get some 
new cases for my butterfly specimens.’ 
I’ve wanted ’em all along, Henry, but I 
didn’t never seem to have the money 
ahead to spend just that way.” 

Plum brought the front legs of his 
chair down on the floor with a bang 
that was thoroughly expressive of his 
disgust. 

“Shucks! That ain’t goin’ to take 
no amount of money!” he retorted. 
“Though I got to give in, William, that 
putterin’ around with them pesky but- 
terflies of yours, and mountin’ ’em and 
varnishin’ ’em, does use up nearly every 
dollar you get hold of. If it wasn’t for 
your pension money, I don’t know 
where you’d end up—you and your but- 
terflies.” 

Almost unconsciously the old man’s 
gaze had turned tenderly toward the 
glass cases with which the walls of the 
room were lined, and which the shadow 
of the table lamp had thrown into ob- 
scurity. They were filled with carefully 
mounted entomological specimens, prin- 
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cipally butterflies, the gorgeous color- 
ings and markings of which, though 
hidden in the gloom, stood out resplen- 
dent in Dalrymple’s mental vision. 

“They’re about all I’ve got left, 
Henry,” he said gently. “A man’s got 
to have something to sort of wrap his 
affections around in this world.” 

“William, don’t let’s quarrel about 
those blamed butterflies to-night,” Mr. 
Plum said, with decision. ‘Every time 
I come over here to have an evenin’s 
chat with you lately, we get switched 
off onto the butterflies, and I get my 
dander up and say somethin’ that riles 
you, and then there’s trouble. But this 
thing that’s happened here this evenin’ 
—old John Wilkerson leavin’ you this 
fortune—is more important than all the 
butterflies in the world. And, of course, 
bein’ that I'm, aS you might say, your 
closest friend, I’m natur’lly curious to 
know what you’re figurin’ to do with 
all that money.” 

“T haven’t had time to do much fig- 
uring yet, Henry. About all I’ve 
thought of is those new cases. I’ve 
had ’em in mind so long, you know. 
Something else will come to me, I sup- 
pose, to do with the money.” 

Old Mr. Dalrymple smiled tolerantly 
on his friend, as if this were a phase 
of the situation that had not begun to 
bother him, but Henry Joseph snorted 
with impatience. He could not fathom 
why the naturalist was not vastly ex- 
cited over his windfall. Red-letter days 
had been widely spaced in his peaceful 
career. 

“William, you’re pretty near hope- 
less!” he stormed. “What do you s’pose 
Wilkerson left you that five hundred 
for—to put it in the bank? He could 


have done that with it himself if he’d 


wanted to. No, sir! He had an object 
in mind.- He had an idea back of this, 
William. He wanted you to do some- 
thing special with this money. Else 
why did he pick you out to leave it to, 
when there’s so many asylums and 
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homes for stray cats and all that just 
cryin’ for money all the time? You 
want to think o’ that.” 

“Well, I will, Henry,” the old man 
said, with unfailing good humor. “If 
you think it’ll do any good, I’ll put my 
mind to it.” He drew out a ponder- 
ous silver watch and glanced at it. 
“Hello! It’s nearly bedtime!” he ex- 
claimed. “My goodness! All this ex- 
citement has used up our evening, 
Henry. I suppose I'll go to bed now and 
dream about leaving my fortune to 
some university, eh?” 

Mr. Plum took the hint and his faded 
hat at the same time, and prepared to 
go home. 

“Humph! Fortune!’ he growled. 
“Tf you ever had a fortune, William, 
you'd leave it all to found a Home for 
Disabled and Discottraged Butterflies. 
Good night! I’ll see you to-morrow.” 

There was excitement enough to keep 
the gossips of the little block leaning 
out of their windows and hanging over 
picket fences the next day, when the 
news spread that Mr. Dalrymple had 
come in for an inheritance, variously 
estimated at sums approximating the 
national debt: Henry Joseph had risen 
early and circulated in the neighbor- 
hood to such good advantage that by 
the time the breakfast dishes were out 
of the way scarcely any one lacked in- 
formation on all the essential details 
of young Mr. Trimingham’s visit to the 
lonely old man. But for all his inti- 
macy with Dalrymple, which stretched 
over many years, Mr. Plum was as 
much at sea as the rest when it came 
to the point of determining why the 
eccentric old miser had_ lavished five 
hundred dollars of his fortune on the 
butterfly hunter. 

They had been friends in the old 
days, béfore accumulating mortgages on 
gilt-edge farm property had begun to 
pile the dollars up for Wilkerson to a 
height that excluded from his life all 
other earthly things, and led him to re- 
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tire into a shell where he could gloat 
upon his hoard unceasingly. But Dal- 
rymple, his comrade of war times and 
intimate long thereafter, had been for- 
gotten like the rest in those later years, 
so that Henry Jos@ph’s announcement 
brought with it a wave of amazement 
that inundated the neighbors. 

Dalrymple himself disappeared early 
in the day, before the congratulatory 
host had a chance to descend upon him, 
leaving his housekeeper to face the mu- 
sic, with full confidence as to her pow- 
ers in that direction. And Mrs. Pan- 
coast, long the guardian of the gentle 
old man’s mundane affairs, accepted the 
task with stern cheerfulness. 

“T can’t say as I’m so surprised as 
most folks seem to be,” she declared, 
when Mrs. Weber paused at the gate 
long enough to inquire if the news were 
true. ‘There’s no reason why John 
Wilkerson shouldn’t leave a little of his 
money where it was needed, instead of 
giving it all to relations that he hasn’t 
seen in a dog’s age. And besides,” she 
added mysteriously, “everybody around 
here doesn’t know all there was be- 
tween old Wilkerson and Mr. Dal- 
rymple.” 

“What do you mean?” Mrs. Weber 
asked breathlessly. 

“Well, I’d be the last one to say any- 
thing ; but, of course, I’ve heard a good 
deal at odd times,” the housekeeper 
said. 

“Of course,” Mrs. Weber acquiesced, 
snuggling closer to the gatepost in an- 
ticipation and looking around for possi- 
ble eavesdroppers. 

“And I wouldn’t be surprised a bit,” 
Mrs. Pancoast went on in a whisper, “if 
this money was really owing to Mr. 
Dalrymple—an old loan, you know, that 
Wilkerson never paid up.” 

Mrs. Weber drew back in very evi- 
dent disappointment. 

“Oh,” she said, “I thought you knew 
something !” 

“I’m not saying I know anything 














about it,” Mrs. Pancoast retorted, “and 
if I did, Mrs. Weber, I wouldn’t be 
telling it around the neighborhood. But 
what I did say was that I wouldn’t be 
surprised.” 

On her way home, Mrs. Weber 
paused in front of the Merrick cottage 
long enough to tell Mrs. Merrick that 
she understood old Wilkerson owed his 
financial start to money that poor Mr. 
Dalrymple had advanced to him years 
ago; and an hour later Merrick told the 
loungers in Murtha’s place, on the cor- 
ner, that from all he heard, if every- 
body had their deserts, old Dalrymple 
would have had half of. Wilkerson’s 
money instead of a miserable five hun- 
dred dollars. 

While these stirring events were tak- 
ing place near his home, Mr. Dalrymple 
had crossed the city and made his way 
through a neighborhood where lofty 
tenements darkened the narrow streets, 
crowded with screaming children at 
play; where wagons and trolley cars 
roared and rumbled through the cafions 
unceasingly, and the sunshine stryggled 
valiantly to pierce the smoke clouds that 
drifted above them. 

He turned in at a grimy doorway, 
mounted the stairs to the third floor, 
and, after traversing the unkempt hall- 
way, odorous of a dozen dinners in 
preparation, tapped at a door. It was 
opened, after a moment’s wait, by a 
young woman, who peered cautiously 
through a narrow crack until she had 
identified her caller, and then flung it 
wide in welcome. 

“Oh, Mr. Dalrymple!’ she cried. 
“Come in! You startled me a little,” 
she continued, as he stepped in with a 
grave, old-fashioned sweep of his big 
black hat. “I was afraid it was—some 
one else.” 

She stopped in confusion, and he no- 
ticed that her eyes were red with weep- 
ing. The room in which they stood 
was a meanly furnished little living 
room, the most prominent article of fur- 
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niture in which was a sewing machine, 
with stacks of childrens’ cheap clothing 
piled on a table beside it. 

“I am sorry I frightened you, Mrs. 
Carson,” he said gently. “I hope there 
is—ahem—no trouble.” 


She hesitated an instant, looking 


down at the threadbare carpet as she 


seated herself on the edge of a chair. 
Her visitor laid his hat aside and took 
a seat near her, with the familiarity 
of old acquaintanceship. 

“T thought you might be the renting 
agent. He was here yesterday, and | 
expect him back to-day,” she said. “He 
was so ugly and abusive I wasn’t go- 
ing to let him in this time.” 3 

Mr. Dalrymple frowned and stared 
out of the window at the blank, white- 
washed wall opposite. His troubled 
look traveled slowly from that unprom- 
ising prospect to the face of the work- 
weary little woman beside him. 

“That’s too bad,” he said. “I won- 
der—is there anything we can do?” 

“Oh, please! Don’t bother about it,” 
Mrs. Carson exclaimed. “I’ll find some 
way I—I didn’t mean to tell you. 
It seems too bad—every time you come 
to see us, I have some tale of woe. It 
will be all right. I have plenty of work 
there—and if he'll only wait d 

A silence fell between them as her 
voice trailed off feebly and stopped. 
The old man broke the stillness after a 
few moments. 

“Well, he’s gone at last,” he said. 

“Yes, at last,” she returned in-a dull 
tone. ‘The long wait is over. I can 
go ahead now without fooling myself 
into the belief that I have anything to 
look forward to.” 

“Then your father did not relent?” 
Mr. Dalrymple asked. 

It was the question he had feared to 
ask, though it had brought him there, 
and one that her attitude had rendered 
unnecessary. 

“Relent?” she echoed bitterly. 
“Didn’t they read his will to you?” 
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“No. I was merely informed that 
he had left me five hundred dollars,” 
he returned, with no little embarrass- 
ment in the face of her evident resent- 
ment. “I was not told what any of 
the other bequests are. That is why | 
came to-day—to learn just what he had 
done,” he added. 

“You mustn’t mind what I say to- 
day,” the woman quickly interposed. 
“I’m not quite myself. ‘I’ve been to the 
lawyers—and, after all, it’s a bitter dis- 
appointment. I can’t help it, Mr. Dal- 
rymple. All these years of work and 
worry and suffering—with Marion and 
all—I’ve been trying to school myself 
to bear it when the time should come. 
I’ve been telling myself that I had noth- 
ing to expect from a father who could 
tear me out of his heart as he had done. 

“And yet there was always the feel- 
ing that in the end he would relent— 
for the baby’s sake, if not for mine. I 
thought he couldn’t face his Maker with 
such a crime on his soul as having con- 
demned us to this life and leaving us 
in it when he went out of the world. I 
didn’t believe ity until to-day—when 
they read me his will. The money that 
belongs to me and my baby goes to a 
missionary society somewhere—and to 
second and third cousins out West who 
haven’t bothered to inquire whether my 
father was alive or dead for the last 
twenty years.” 

“You know I got some of it,” he said 
softly. 

“Yes, I was glad to hear it,” she de- 
clared. “Do you know, I've been trying 
to decide why he left you that money, 
and I believe I’ve found the reason.” 

“Then you’ve done better than I 
have,” Mr. Dalrymple said. “I’ve been 
pondering on it ever since the lawyer 
came to my house last evening, and I’m 
as far as ever from a solution of that 
mystery.” 

“Why, it’s just this,” Mrs. Carson re- 
turned. “He must have found out 
somehow how good you've been to 
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Marion and me all this time since Ar- 
thur died—how you've stinted yourself 
to help us out when things went wrong 
—the money you’ve given me that we 
both know you couldn’t afford. And 
he had just enough of a conscience left 
to try to repay you for it.” 

“Oh, no, it couldn’t be that.” 

He held up his hand deprecatingly, 
but she went on eagerly: 

“That must be it, Mr. Dalrymple. 
You know the vow he made when [ 
married Arthur—that he would never 
recognize me or mine this side of the 
grave. And you know how he kept it 
—far better than any one else will ever 
know. But can’t you see how he must 
have had a spark of feeling left in some 
corner of his cold heart, and that what 
you did for me and my poor baby kept 
it alive? And at the end he felt that 
some reparation was due for all that 
he had done, and he thought to make 
it this way. Oh, it must be! He had 
no other reason for remembering you?” 
she asked. 

“No reason on earth,” he said. “And 
I don’t know but you are right, after all. 
How is my little girl?” 

“About the same. 


I don’t suppose 
things will ever get much better with 
her until we can have that operation,” 


Mrs. Carson replied.. “She’s right in 
the next room.” And, raising her voice, 
she called: “Marion! There’s a friend 
of yours here!” 

Immediately the door was thrown 
open and a slender little girl looked in 
on them timidly—a pale, eerie child of 
seven, with wisps of straight black hair 
shading her brown eyes. When she saw 
who the visitor was, she ran to him 
with a glad little cry. 

“Oh, hello! If I’d known it was you, 
I would have come in first!” she ex- 
claimed. “You haven’t come for the 
longest, Jongest time!” 

He held his arms open, and, when 
she ran between them, clasped her very 
gently and tenderly, and then helped 











her to his knee, for her thin shoulders 
were held straight by steel braces and 
canvas straps that showed through her 
little dress. 

“Has it been so long, dearie? I 
didn’t know,” he said, brushing her hair 
from her eyes and looking into them 
fondly. 

“Well, we know, don’t we, mamma ?” 
she complained. ‘Nearly every day i 
say: ‘When is Mr. Dalrymple coming 
to see us, mamma?’ And she says: 
‘Pretty soon, I guess.’ But it was never 
pretty soon until now, and I thought 
you’d forgot all about us. Oh, but I’m 
glad you didn’t!” she added, giving him 
a delighted little hug. 


“Jump down, Marion. You’re too 


heavy for Mr. Dalrymple to hold,” her 
mother said. 
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“Oh, no! She's all right here,” he protested. 








“I only wish she were too heavy for me.” 


The child turned a hurt look of in- 
quiry from her mother’s face to his. 

“Oh, no! She’s all right here,” he 
protested. “I only wish she were too 
heavy for me. But she’s getting stouter 
every day,” he added, pinching the wan 
cheek. 

Marion had read command in the 
motherly glance, however, and she care- 
fully slipped down and perched herself 
on a footstool beside him. 

“I’m not getting stouter yet,” she de- 
clared, “but mamma says I’m going to 
get real fat, like Tillie Herbison, after 
we go to the doctor, so I can take my 
braces off. But we can’t go yet for a 
while, because he’s in the country,” she 
added. 

Her mother’s eyes filled with tears, 
and, as she rose hastily and crossed the 
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“Yes, Henry,” Mr. Dalrymple returned; “please God, there will 
be dividends on this investment of mine 


until the end of time.” 


room to begin a furtive arrangement of 
the little stacks of clothing on which 
she had been working, Mr. Dalrymple 
passed his arm around the child’s shoul- 
der and pressed her to his knee. 

“Never mind, Marion. I think he’s 
coming back from the country pretty 
900n, and then you can go see him and 
begin to get as fat as you please.” 

“Oh, ‘pretty soon’! Marion sighed 
dolefully. “Everything is going to be 
‘pretty soon,’ and I notice that then it 
never comes. I was going to get my 
new coat pretty soon, and first thing 
I knew it was too warm to wear a coat, 
so*I never!” 

“Marion!” her mother warned. 





“Why, I can tell Mr. 
Dalrymple, can’t I?” she 
asked in surprise. “We 
tell him everything, mam- 
ma !” 

They laughed—the first 
laughter that had been 
heard there in many weary 
days, and Mrs. Carson 
gently thrust her little 
daughter toward the ad- 
joining room, 

“Run along—after that,” 
she said. “I don’t know 
what you'll say next, and 
Mr. Dalrymple wants to 
talk with mamma a little.” 

He stooped and kissed 
the little cheek that was ex- 
pectantly raised to his lips, 
and Marion dutifully start- 
ed back to her dolls. 

“You won't be so long 
next time, will you?” she 
said. “Don’t wait until 
pretty soon. I want you to 
come and see me before 
that.” 

“Pll try, dearie,” the old 
man said, and smilingly 
watched the door close 
upon her. For a moment, 
then, he and her mother 
stood looking at each other in silence. 

“No better?” he asked softly. 

Mrs. Carson shook her head. 

“Nor will it be—until the operation,” 
she murmured. “And now that looks 
farther away than ever.” 

He had picked up his hat and taken 
a step toward the door. 

“Maybe not. You never can tell what 
will happen,” he said. “And, anyhow, 
let us hope for the best. Good-by! 
I needn’t tell you how sorry I am things 
turned out as they did.” 

“T know,” she said, clasping his hand. 
“You'll come to see us soon again, won’t 
you? Marion misses you so much.” 

He hesitated a moment, debating 

















whether he should say what was in his 
mind—and decided he would not. 

“You’ll hear from me before long,” 
he replied. 

Mrs. Carson looked at him. 

“Hear from you?” she 
“You’re not going away?” 

“T don’t know yet. But you'll hear 
from me, anyhow,” he said enigmat- 
ically, and, with another little hand- 
clasp, was gone. 


repeated. 


Mr. Dalrymple’s check was awaiting 
him in an imposing-looking registered 
envelope when he reached home. He 
did not open it until he had put his 
things away methodicalty, humming an 
old-fashioned tune as he went around 
the old-fashioned rooms. Then he 
slowly tore the end off the envelope, 
drew out the check, and studied it. Five 
hundred dollars! How little he had 
expected, in these declining days, to 
have that much wealth in his fingers! 

He could see the hard face of old 
John Wilkerson slowly taking form be- 
tween him and the pink slip of paper— 
the face that had been studiously 
averted whenever they had met in re- 
cent years. And beside it another face 
gradually appeared to the vision of the 
gentle old man—the face of a child, 
lined with suffering and showing in its 
every lineament resignation and pa- 
tience instead of the joy of living that 
should have been its birthright. 

He dropped the check upon his table 
with a little sigh, and, rising, walked 
slowly to the specimen cases that lined 
the room. With hands clasped behind 
him and gray old head bowed a trifle, 
he stood studying them for a time— 
dreaming the old dreams that had been 
so close to fruition. He made the cir- 
cuit of the room, and then, returning to 
his seat at the table, turned the check 
over, and, in a wavering hand, indorsed 
it: 


Pay to the order of Mrs. Margaret Car- 
son. 


II 
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_and she does. 
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And then he wrote her a little note: 


I am giving this to Marion, and I am not 
going to let you have any hesitation about 
taking it. I would have spoken about it 
when I was there this morning, but I knew 
you would refuse and argue and protest—so 
I’m not going to give you a chance to be so 
foolish. It belongs to the baby, at least, if 
not to you. You know I don’t need it— 
And now we can really have 
the big doctor come home from the country 
“pretty soon.” 


When he had dropped his letter in 
the mail box at the corner, he stood 
still for a few moments. 

“After all,” he mused, “a happy little 
girl is worth more than all the dead 
butterflies in the world.” 

He turned back toward his own door- 
way and espied the familiar figure of 
Henry Joseph Plum clumping eagerly 
toward him. They met at the gate. 

“Did ye get your money, William?” 
his friend demanded. 

Mr. Dalrymple smiled dreamily. 

“It came to-day,” he said. 

Henry Joseph waited impatiently for 
more details, but Mr. Dalrymple con- 
tinued to’ gaze down the street with the 
same inscrutable smile on his wrinkled 
old face until Mr. Plum could stand 
it no longer. 

“Well? What ye goin’ to do with 
it?” he demanded. 

“Why, I’ve—I’ve invested it, Henry,” 
he said gently. 

“Invested it already? In 
Henry. Joseph gasped. 

“Well, Henry, that’s going to be my 
little secret until I see how it turns 
out,” his old friend said slowly. “I'll 
tell you about it one o’ these days.” 

Mr. Plum revolved this surprising 
declaration in his mind until he thought 
he had found the answer. 

“Dividends, William?” he 
eagerly. 

“Yes, Henry,” Mr. Dalrymple re- 
turned ; “please God, there will be divi- 
dends on this investment of mine until 
the end of time.” 
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ILLUSTRATED 


IGH SHERIFF AARON 
SPROUL turned slowly from 
his desk and _ transfixed his 

friend, Hiram Look, with a steely gaze. 

“I’m talking to you as a friend ought 
to talk,” insisted Mr. Look. 

“Yes, that seems to be the license 
friends usually take,” retorted the sher- 
iff. ‘You come around and talk to a 
man the same as if you was cussing a 
black duck, and then wonder why said 
man doesn’t hug and kiss ye!” 

“T consider it’s the duty of a friend 
to give warning when he sees the storm 
clouds gathering.” 

“Let ’em gather! 
is it?” 

“I’m going to make it mine so far’s 
you’re concerned,” declared Mr. Look, 
with determination. “Considering what 
that legislature has done up to date, 
there ain’t any telling what it'll do next. 
Three sheriffs impeached by ’em up to 
present writing and removed by the 
governor! Look what this morning’s 
papers say!” He slapped a crumpled 
wad of news sheets across his knee. 
“It has developed into a political row, 
and they don’t know enough to stop. 


Whose business 
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BY VICTOR PERARD 


It’s a case of ‘Come on, boys! Knock 
down the dolls. Every doll wins a 
prize!’ ” 

“You don’t mean to hint, do you, that 
they can get anything on me if they 
start investigating?’ demanded the 
sheriff balefully. 

“Look here! A politician could sneak 
up behind the Apostle Paul and pin 
on a ‘Kick Me’ card, and when the 
mallywhacking was all over, the apostle 
wouldn’t know how it had happened, 
only that he had got his, and had got 
it good and plenty. Aaron, plain, ordi- 
nary goodness doesn’t protect a man in 
these times. What are they saying to- . 
day all over the world? Right here 
in this paper: ‘Preparedness spells 
peace!’ ” 

“Let ’em come. I ain’t worrying.” 

“Watchful waiting, hey?’ sneered 
Hiram. “I should think you had seen 
enough of that policy to be afraid of 
it.” He spitefully bit off the end of 
a cigar and spat the snippet to a far 
corner of the sheriff’s office. “One of 
these peace-at-any-price fellers, eh?” 

“Because that legislature is now en- 
gaged in impeaching sheriffs who have 
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gone in snucks with rum sellers and 
have sold privileges and canoodled in 
charging up fees ain’t any reason why 
I should gaffle a belaying pin in each 
hand”and rush up to the statehouse 
and crack my heels together and make 
a devilish fool of myself,” insisted the 
cap’n. “I’m here minding my own 
business, tucking twenty-seven little 
prisoners up in their cots after they 
have said their prayers, fatting nine 
shotes for market on the jail orts, mak- 
ing rum sellers see the error of their 
ways, and? in general running this 
branch of the County of Cuxabexis in 
an A-1, genteel, seamanlike, and ship- 
shape manner. Now if any damnation 
pirate of a politician wants to tackle 
me, he knows my address!” 

“It’s politics—this whole ring show— 
and you’ve got to be as wise as a ser- 
pent,” declared the old showman. 

“Tf that means that I ought to get 
down on my belly and crawl, then I 
reckon you’ve asked the wrong man to 
play snake,” averred Cap’n Sproul. 
“Have you got any particular business 
of your own to tend to to-day? If so, 
I’ll go help you tend to it, turn about 
being fair play.” 

“TI know ingratitude when I see it,” 
announced Hiram. He rose and cocked 
his cigar in the corner of his mouth 
and puffed angrily. “Some men don’t 
appreciate having friends.” 

“That’s so,” returned the cap’n, with 
serenity. “And in such a case as that, 
it’s best to go away and leave them men 
severely alone. There’s nothing gained 
by sticking around and bothering ’em.” 

He turned to his desk and continued 
his work of casting up the jail accounts. 

“The trouble with him is he’s too 
blamed innocent when it comes to po- 
litical tricks,” reflected Hiram, after he 
had left the sheriff’s presence. “It’s 
lucky that I’ve got time, intelligence, 
and the willing spirit to see that they 
don’t come it over him. T’ll take a run 
up to that statehouse and see to it 
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that they don’t nick any double crosses 
into any friend of mine. That’s my 
religion !” 

Therefore, Hiram Look strolled to 
and fro in the lobby of the State cap- 
itol, with his plug hat cocked over his 
left eye and a black cigar in the corner 
of his mouth. When he spied Elithan 
Hacker, of Newry, he called that gen- 
tleman aside into conference. 

“How’s the outlook, Hack?” he 
asked, tendering that eminent lobbyist 
a cigar and lighting a match. 

“They’re developing a cussed inquir- 
ing disposition,” stated Mr. Hacker. 
“They’re prodding every wind puff, in- 
vestigating for spavins, heaves, and all 
general ailments, including past per- 
formances, state of servitude, and be- 
lief in the hereafter. And if they don’t 
stop pretty quick, every sheriff in this 
State will be sent to the barn, ruled off 
the track.” 

Summertimes, Mr. Hacker teamed 
“ringers” about the hayseed circuit with 
profit, and wintertimes he pussy-footed 
in the lobby, taking such jobs of di- 
plomacy as offered themselves. For 
some time Hiram Look had held Mr. 
Hacker’s ability in high esteem. 

“T’m up here for Sheriff Sproul. Not 
that I think anything special can hap- 
pen to him.” 

“Why can’t it?” 

“Because his record is air-tight.” 

“Wait till they put him on the stand 
here and begin to punch holes in that 
reputation.” 

“Do you believe they'll do it?” 

“Bound to do it if they keep on with 
the programmy that’s laid out. Repub- 
licans started it to slam a Democrat. 
Democrats came back and batted a Re- 
publican. Now it has settled down into 
a fight by rounds. Why, they’ve got a 
Methodist parson for sheriff in Norton 
County. They’re going to have him 
up.” 

“Has he done anything?” 
“That ain’t the point. Take nine poli- 
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ticians scrapping on an_ investigating 
committee and they’d get St. Peter 
balled up so that he’d admit working 
graft in his turnkey business. They’re 
playing for political points and keeping 
tally.” 

Hiram smoked thoughtfully. 

“T see that it was instink that sent 
me up here,” he stated, after his pon- 
derings. “Aaron don’t think that any- 
thing can happen to him. He’s of a 
confiding disposition. He needs, pro- 
tection.” 

“He sure does,” affirmed Mr. 
Hacker. “I’ve got a pretty good line 
on how things are running here.” 

“He ain’t going to be no kind of a 
hand on the witness stand, Hack. He 
gets fussy terribly easy. The honester 
a man is, the quicker a practical poli- 
tician can get him snarled up. It ain’t 
going to be safe to let ’em get Aaron 
on the stand.” 

“That has been my idea in the case 
of the others, Friend Look! I could 
have saved ary one of the three that 
has been throwed down. But they was 
all cocksure, nose in the air, checked 
to the last hole in the rein, and thought 
they was trotting steady. And the poli- 
ticians strung a rope and tripped ’em. 
They wish now they had listened to 
me.” ; 

“How was you going to fix it?” asked 
Hiram. _ 

Mr. Hacker, drew himself up with 
dignity. 

“T might make you presents in some 
lines, Mr. Look, but not in the line of 
my regular winter business.” 

“T see,” said Hiram. “Excuse me. 
I’m always in the habit of settling for 
what I can use. But this case is a little 
different. I haven’t got any authority 
from Aaron to pay out money.” 

“If I save his job for him—save him 
from coming up here and being-held up 
to scorn and ridicule—he is going to be 
grateful, ain’t he?” 

“Can’t help being.” 
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“And a grateful man pays. Sheriff 
Sproul will pull his wallet quick enough 
after he sees what has been done. But 
of course I ain’t out coaxing sheriffs 
to let me save ’em. This thing is get- 
ting so hot that they’ll be coming to me. 
I ain’t guaranteeing to save ’em all. 
I've got something to sell to just one 
man. I'll connect with that one all 
right.” 

“Say, hold on! I ain’t going to let 
any good thing slip past. When I’m 
a friend, then I’m a friend. Does this 
take money in advance?” # 

“It takes some to bind the bargain.” 

“Aaron is stuffy about paying out 
money in politics.” 

“There’s a hymn about salvation 
being free,” said Mr. Hacker airily. 
“But they always charge admission to 
a camp meeting and then take up a col- 
lection. You can’t expect more from 
politics than from religion, can you?” 

“What’s your figger?” 

“One hundred down as a retaining 
fee and four hundred after the job is 
done. I ain’t worrying any about col- 
lecting that four hundred. He'll hug 
me with his left arm whilst he’s passing 
over money with his right.” 

“Hack, I’m going to take a chance for 
a friend and hand you that hundred. In 
this world there’s nothing like having 
friends,” declared the old showman. “‘I 
was the means of getting Aaron into 
that office, and, by Jericho, I’ll see that 
he stays there! I won’t have a lot of 
bum politicians shaking him down and 
then giving the two of us the tydle-doo. 
I’ve got considerable at stake in this 
myself. He always pays his debts. I'll 
get mine!” 

“And if you don’t think it’s going to 
be worth the money,” averred Mr. 
Hacker, tucking the bills away in his 
vest pocket, “you just hang around this 
statehouse and see ’em get at that 
parson. They ain’t no respecters of 
persons, now that they’ve got their teeth 
filed.” 
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After Hiram Look had harkened to 
the inquisition and had gazed on the 
pale little man who tugged at his side 
whiskers and writhed under the torment 
of pointed personalities, he was filled 
with the serene joy of a friend who has 
wrought well. 

“Just think of Aaron Sproul being 
on that stand and a man asking him 
whether he had ever set fire to barns, 
or robbed old women, or kicked crip- 
ples, or questions to that effect and 
about as bad!” whispered Hiram Look 
in the ear of his coadjutor, Mr. Hacker. 
.“‘Cuss a witness stand, anyway! They 
pin a man down to answering by yes 
or no. And the only sensible way to 
answer some of them questions is to 
step down and twist the nose right off’m 
the face of the man who asks. I reckon 
Aaron would do it before the hearing 
was over.” 

“You’re seeing for yourself,” purred 
Mr. Hacker. “There’s a man that’s a 
reform sheriff on that stand just now! 
He’s piouser than a miller moth in a 
vestry carpet, but look what they’re 
doing to him! If they ever get Cap’n 
Sproul on that stand, I wouldn’t be a 
mite surprised to see him lugged out 
a raving lunatic. There ain’t any time 
to waste! We’d better start for the 
county seat in the morning.” 

“Then you may just as well give me 
an inkling of what the general plan is,” 
suggested Hiram. 

“T’ll tell you the whole thing,” prof- 
fered Mr. Hacker generously. “We’re 
in it together to save a man who’s a 
good friend. We'll go along from now 
like hand in glove.” 

And Hiram Look slapped his hand 
into the grip of Mr. Hacker with the 
utmost heartiness after the plan had 
been revealed. 

“It’s just the kind of a projick that 
will work in the case of a man like 
Aaron Sproul,” was the indorsement 
pronounced by Mr. Look. “The best 
elephant I ever owned was so naturally 
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suspicious that I always had to blind- 
fold him and back him onto a railroad 
car, but he was always contented and 
liappy after he was aboard. You 
needn’t worry any about your four hun- 
dred, Hack, after Aaron comes to a 
realizing sense that he’s safe aboard!” 

Certain of his own rectitude, with 
scorn for the hagglings of politicians, 
and wholly absorbed in his own affairs, 
Sheriff Sproul proceeded to mind his 
business after he had “set Hiram Look 
where he belonged.” The cap’n did not 
even glance in the direction of the 
storm clouds that were gathering over 
the State capitol. If sheriffs deserved 
to be kicked out of office, he hoped they 
would be. 

In that bland state of mind, he was 
cordial when the Reverend Alden Ja- 
quith called in. 

“Tt’s this way, Sheriff Sproul,” ex- 
plained the pastor. “In this raging of 
the political heathen and in all this 
gnashing of teeth and wailing without, 
you seem to stand forth as a shining 
light of righteousness. Your friends 
and neighbors and admirers would like 
to express their confidence in you by a 
public testimonial. The news of that 
may travel up to that statehouse, and 
the Philistines will take notice, I’m sure. 
Will you oblige us by receiving such a 
testimonial ?” 

“I’m always ready to come halfway 
in any kind of politeness, when it ain’t 
a matter of folks sticking their noses 
into my private “business,” said Cap’n 
Sproul. “Not that I am hinting that 
you and others concerned are proposing 
anything out of the way.” 

“We want to come here—say, day 
after to-morrow, when we have ar- 
ranged matters—and offer suitable 
resolutions of confidence, have a few 
short speeches, shake you by the hand, 
and show the world that there is one 
sheriff in this State who is good and 
worthy and true.” 

“You'll find the latchstring out and 
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“Well, I can say them two words 


cake and lemonade provided for all 
comers,” asserted the cap’n. ‘Come 
early and stay late. I know I’m all 


right, and I’m glad to have my neigh- 
bors feel the same way.” 


“In order that you may not be em- 
barrassed by toe much of an outpour- 
ing of the people, we will confine the 
gathering to the representative business 
men of the village,” said the clergyman. 
“T will personally invite those who 
should be here. We'll keep quiet about 
it, and therefore it will appear in the 
nature of a surprise—an unsolicited 
testimonial.” 

“If you'll take a tip from me,” blurted 
the sheriff, “you'll leave my friend 
Hiram Look out. He’s getting so that 
he can’t go to anything that’s in any- 
ways public without bringing along that 
Ancient and Honorable Firemen’s As- 
sociation of his. They get onto my 
nerves.” 

“I think the suggestion is a wise one, 
Sheriff Sproul. Mr. Look seems to 
have the showman’s instinct a bit too 
highly developed. He insisted on hav- 
ing a greased-pig race at our Sunday- 
school picnic. I will ask the gentlemen 
to put a curb on their tongues.” 


#0 that they'll have to wear cotton in their ears.” 


Under those circumstances, it was 
not to be wondered at that those two 
prophets of impending evil, Hiram 
Look and Elithan Hacker, did not find 
Sheriff Sproul an impressionable sub- 
ject when they called on him that even- 
ing, 

Mr. Hacker had suggested to his as- 
sistant that a little preliminary work on 
the sheriff would be advisable. 

“Unless he gets some notion of what 
we're saving him from, he won’t be so 
grateful after he has been saved,” stated 
Mr. Hacker. “I’d always rather have 
a man grab me by the hand and say, 
‘What’s the bill, and don’t be bashful ?’ 
than to have him hem and haw and pull 
a long face and try to beat me down. 
You tell him about that minister, and 
put it strong. And I'll put in a few 
words abcut the politicians. Seems as 
if we ought to be able to drill a little 
realizing sense into him.” 

3ut after Hiram had described the 
tortures of the racked parson sheriff, 
Cap’n Sproul inquired, with indiffer- 
ence, what all that had to do with his 
case. 

“But if they’d rasp a minister like 
that, think what they’d do to you!” 
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“They ain’t going to do it.” 

“T tell you they are, Sheriff Sproul,” 
stated Mr. Hacker. “There probably 
ain’t a man in this State who knows 
politicians as well as I do, or is so well 
posted on what they intend to do. I 
don’t mean to scare you, or anything of 
the sort, but they’re going to come after 
you. Mr. Look and I have hurried 
down to warn you.” 

“Just where do you two get your 
commissions as my general guardeens ?” 
inquired the cap’n. 

“Don’t you appreciate friendly inter- 
est?” demanded Hiram. 

“T don’t when it’s hove at me.” 

“The trouble is you ain’t a student of 
politics like I am,” said Mr. Hacker, 
“and so you don’t have any idea of 
your danger. No man ever knows what 
he may say on the witness stand after 
he has been hacked at long enough.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Cap’n Sproul. 
“Tf you’ve got any friends on that com- 
mittee, as you seem to have, knowing 


so much as you do what they’re plan- 
hing on, you run up to the statehouse 
and tell ’em that same thing. Tell ’em 
that I was thirty years on the quarter- 
deck, and have been refreshing my 
memory on language a little.” 

“But you aint allowed to say only 


” 


yes and-no,” explained Mr. Hacker. 

“Well, I can say them two words so 
that they’ll have to wear cotton in their 
ears,” 

“Tt will hurt you if you try to start 
anything in a legislative hearing.” 

“Don’t care if it does! I reckon I 
can get in a kick for every gouge.” 

The warning prophets rose and de- 
parted. 

“There ain’t any sensible arguments 
you can use on an old piece of hard- 
tack like that,” complained Mr. Hacker. 
“He don’t act to me as if he’d ever let 
go of that four hundred dollars unless 
I took it away from him in his sleep.” 

“You ain’t going to quit, are you?” 

“Suppose I keep fifty dollars of that 
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retaining fee for services to date, and 
we let him go to his own destruction?” 

“T’ll have you arrested for obtaining 
money ‘under false pretenses.” I have 
set out to save a friend, and I’m going 
to do it. You've got to play the hand 
out.” 

“It’s just what a hard-working and 
honest man gets in this world,” sighed 
Mr. Hacker; “slurs from one man and 
threats from the other. Well, I'll go 
ahead and trust in the Lord!” 

“Wait till the job is done. Aaron will 
wake up,” said ,Hiram reassuringly. 
“There ain’t any doubt in my mind now. 
He has got to be saved from his own 
blind foolishness. He is even bragging 
that he'll go up there and start a riot 
in that legislature. It’s lucky that a man 
like him has got good friends.” ’ 

The friends made their first call that. 
evening on Doctor V. Bibb. 

Doctor Bibb’s sign appeared on a lit- 
tle L which was attached to a livery 
stable. 

“He used to practice on humans be- 
fore he took up veterinary work,” 
stated Hiram. “I reckon we can get 
by with him. The trouble about work- 
ing these regular doctors into a political 
scheme is that they’re cussed fools 
about professional honor and all that 
kind of guff. Doc Bibb hasn’t got any 
fussy notions so long as there’s ten dol- 
lars in a quick and easy job.” 

Doctor Bibb was a sparse man whose 
retreating chin was carpeted with a mil- 
dewed beard. 

“My certificate holds good for work 
on humans,” he informed Hiram, “al- 
though I don’t do much in that line. 
Fool women who have to be coddled 
drove me out of regular practice. A 
horse can’t talk back.” 

Hiram dove his hand into his trou- 
sers pocket, pulled out a roll of money, 
lapped thumb and forefinger, and 
peeled off a bill, which he handed to 
Doctor Bibb. 

“T know you well enough, doc, to 
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come at you straight in this proposition, 
without cutting pigeon wings or turn- 
ing flipflops. Here it is, flat-footed and 
both heels on the ground. We want a 
case of smallpox.” 

The doctor surveyed the bill and 
shifted astonished gaze to Hiram’s face. 

“What are you bug-eying me that 
way for?” inquired the old showman. 
“T said it plain enough, didn’t I?” 

“You said it plain, and I ain’t hard 
of hearing. But you don’t think I carry 
in stock cases of smallpox wrapped in 
tinfoil, do you?” 

“My idea was that in meddling and 
mixing around the section as much as 
you are all the time, you might know of 
a case you could handle for us.” 

“There ain’t any around here.” 

“Can’t you get a feller for us and 
tattoo him up or something like that, 
and then sign the certificate ?” 

“Tt’s too risky. It wouldn’t fool any- 
body.” 

“Can’t you arrange it some way?” 

“T don’t believe I can,” acknowledged 
Doctor Bibb regretfully. He fingered 
the bill and sighed. 

“You're a devil of a doctor!” sneered 
Hiram. “Well, /’ll fake him, then. I’ve 
been in the circus business, and I know 
how to fake anything. You just sign 
the certificate and stand ready to hang 
up the red flag.” 

“It won’t get by,” insisted the doc- 
tor. “There’s the State board-of-health 
sharps who will come poking their 
noses in.” 

“And now where’s your condemned 
old plan?” demanded Hiram, turning 
on Mr. Hacker. 

“All I’ve got to say is that this is a 
cussed backward community, if it can’t 
scare up even one smallpox case,” said 
the inventor of the sheriffs’ protective 
plan. 

“Say, look here, I don’t know but 
you have come to the right place, after 
all,’ Doctor Bibb declared. He bright- 
ened up. He folded the bill and pock- 


eted it. “I-reckon I see a way to rig 
it. There’s a hostler here in the stable 
who has got a mild run of chicken pox. 
Ain’t laid up. I’ve been dosing him. 
Any doctor is liable to be mistaken. Get 
me?” He winked at Hiram. 

“Of course I do,” said Mr. Look. 
“And I have been bearer at the funerals 
of a good many of the mistakes.” 

“Mistakes ain’t laid up against doc- 
tors. I’ve got a living to make, and | 
have to be careful. But I can get by 
with Sneck. Chicken pox has fooled 
the best of ’em.” 

“(ll believe anything you tell me 
about doctors,” Hiram agreed heartily. 
“Now, seeing that you’ve got the case, 
go bring it here.” 

“Well, what’s the idea? What do 
you want to use it for?” 

“That’s my own business. You'll 
have plenty on your mind if you just 
hang onto your end of the secret. I 
never believe in loading a man down 
with too much mind strain. What did 
you say that feller’s name is?” 

“He’s Ganzelo Sneck—hostler here. 
What will I say to him?” 

“You go tell him to come in here, 
that’s all you say. When I want you, 
I'll call for you.” 

Mr. Sneck presented himself, inquiry 
in his blinking eyes. He was a stooped, 
pale little man, whose face bore traces 
of his malady, and he kept wiping his 
flabby, “suffling” lips with the back of 
his hand. 

“He’s one of these ‘white drunks,’ ” 
confided Hiram to his partner. “There 
won’t be any trouble in teaming that 
critter.” 

“Had you just as soon have small- 
pox for a few weeks?” Hiram inquired 
of Mr. Sneck. “I mean, make believe 
have it if you are paid well,” he added, 
seeing that he had scared the little man. 

“Well, money is always handy,” ad- 
mitted Mr. Sneck. “I only get a dollar 
a day for working here.” 
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Mr. Sneck obediently opened his mouth, shut his eyes and swallowed the dose. 


“I'll pay you three dollars a day for 
loafing.” 

“What’s the ketch to it?” asked Mr. 
Snéck, promptly suspicious. 

“No strings tied on, no tiger behind 
the alders, no steel trap in the juniper 
bush,” Hiram assured him, with a fine 
aspect of ingenuousness. ‘“‘Just loaf and 
be taken care of all nice, and make be- 
lieve you have smallpox.” 

“T ain’t no kind of a hand to act out 
things,” confessed Mr. Sneck. 

“You needn’t worry about acting— 
I’m not hiring an actor,” stated the 
old showman grimly. “Doc Bibb will 
say that you’ve got smallpox, and all 
you will have to do is stay’in bed. Three 
dollars a day!” 
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“T’d do anything 
for three dollars a 
day except murder 
infants,” stated 
Mr. Sneck. “I'll 
take that job—un- 
derstanding that 
I’m going to stay 
in bed. I need to 
rest up. I’ve al- 
ways had to work 
early and _§JIate. 
During this sick- 
ness of mine, I’ve 
had to be up and 
doing to keep my 
job. Yes, sir! Put 
me. down for that 
smallpox work!” 

“Oh, by the way, 
seeing that you're 
going to be in bed 
all the time and be 
taken care of all 
nice, you’d just as 
soon stay in bed in 
jail, wouldn’t 
your” purred 
Hiram. 

Mr. Sneck’s pale- 
blue eyes opened 
like a_ frightened 
cat’s, and he backed toward the door. 

“T ain’t ever done nothing to go to 
jail for. They never had to take me 
up in my life. I always know when I’m 
tight. I go away and hide. I don’t 
want to be arrested and 4 

“You're not going to be arrested. 
There won’t be any charge against you. 
You'll simply stay in bed in jail and 
rest up. All nice and innocent.” 

“No, I won’t do it! It’s jail, and I 
don’t want the stigmy.” z 

“Don’t be a fool!” put in Mr. Hacker. 
“There won’t be a mite of disgrace to 
it. It’s politics.” 

“T don’t want to be mixed into poli- 
tics. I got mixed in once, and they 
done me! They only give me a dollar 
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for my vote, and others was getting 
two. I’ll never be.mixed in again.” 

“See here, Hacker, you shut up and 
let me handle this man!” commanded 
Hiram. 

“You can’t handle me so that I'll go 
to jail,” said Mr. Sneck, with vigor. 

“You'll only be stopping there. It 
isn’t as if you were arrested. And I'll 
tell you what I'll do, Sneck—I’ll make 
it four dollars a day, seeing that you 
have a little prejudice to overcome. An 
extra dollar a day for the prejudice! 
Just loaf, understand!” 

“Well,” consented Mr. Sneck, after 
reflecting on the matter, pinching the 
end of his peaked snout while he pon- 
dered, “if there ain’t going to be no 
stigmy attached to me, I'll do it for 
four dollars a day. What do they give 
me to eat?” 

“The doctor will arrange that for 
you. You can’t expect to have steak 
and onions as‘a smallpox patient. You'll 
be taken care of—and you’ll have plenty 
of money to buy grub after you get out. 
Now this is settled, is it?” 

“T’ll go to hell for four dollars a day 
—providing they’d let me stay abed and 
rest up.” 

Hiram stepped to the door and called 
for Doctor Bibb, who came in briskly. 

“T want to say, doc, that this case 
don’t seem to be speckled up enough 
to suit the queen’s taste. He doesn’t 
look as if he really had it. What have 
you got to say?” 

“Oh, I can fix that slicker’n beeswax ! 
I'll poke the iodide of potassium to him, 
and in a little while he’ll be peppered 
with hibbles thicker than a horse-radish 
grater.”- He went to a cupboard and 
secured a bottle. “Here, Sneck! Might 
as well take your first dose right now.” 

The hostler put up protesting palms 
and backed away. 

“No, sir! Not by a blame sight! I 
ain’t going to be poisoned.” 

“This is nice medicine—good for 
what ails you.” 
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“T heard what you said about pepper- 
ing me. I won’t let it be done. Next 
thing I know, you’ll be blowing powder 
down my throat with a cone of paper 
like you'd do it to a hoss.” 

“You must take this,” insisted Doc- 
tor Bibb. 

“It’s a part of the trade,” added 
Hiram. 

“Being poisoned ain’t been took into 
the trade. I won’t be poisoned for no 
four dollars a day. I’ve got to have 
more money.” 

“You blastnation rat-tail file, you!” 
blazed Mr. Look. “How much more 
do you want to gouge out of me? [’ll 
go hire somebody else.” 

“Go hire ’em if you can. Guess you'll 
find some trouble in getting anybody 
that’s got as much of a start as I have 
with this chicken pox,” said Mr. Sneck 
shrewdly. “But seeing that you’ve been 
liberal with me, I’ll be liberal with you. 
For four-fifty a day I’ll take my chances 
with the doc’s medicine—and that’s 
more’n the hosses in this section would 
do if they had their say about it.” 

And after Hiram had sourly agreed 
to the new terms, Mr. Sneck obediently 
opened his mouth, shut his eyes, and 
swallowed the dose. 

“T reckon we can have the case ready 
by day after to-morrow,” opined Doc- 
tor Bibb. 

“Time is precious,’ warned Mr. 
Hacker. ‘Get him to blossoming just 
as quick as you can.” 

On the next day but one, Doctor 
Bibb announced that in his opinion Mr. 
Sneck had “blossomed” sufficiently. 

“All right,” said Hiram Look, when 
he had received this information. “I 
will now go view the landscape o’er 
and drop a hint in quarters where a 
hint is needed.” 

He dropped the hint ‘to Sheriff 
Sproul, calling in quite casually on that 
gentleman. 

“I’m told that there’s smallpox in 
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town,” said Hiram, in the course of the 
conversation. 

He did most of the talking. Cap’n 
Sproul exhibited constraint and kept 
looking out of the window nervously. 
It was drawing near the hour when he 
expected the delegation of eminent citi- 
zens, and Hiram’s presence was embar- 
rassing. 

“Who told you so?” 

“Tt’s only a rumor. But the story is 
that the case has got away from where 
it was being hid because the folks didn’t 
want their house put under quarantine. 
Of course it may only be rumor, but 
I thought I’d tip you off. Pretty dan- 
gerous business having a case on the 
rampage through the town! I’ve seen 
cases go out of their head and run 
all around like cats in a fit.” 

“Guess if anything like that was 
loose, it would be reported to the office 
here,” said the sheriff. “Is there any- 
thing special I can do for you to-day ?” 
he inquired, in that tone which dis- 
misses a caller. 

“You might show a little more regard 
for a friend,” said Hiram, rising. 
“Some day you'll wake up and realize 
what it is to have a friend like me.” 

“The only trouble there ever was be- 
tween us,” stated Cap’n Sproul, “was 
when you stuck your nose into my own 
special and private business. I have al- 
ways been used to tending to my own 
affairs. I know you have meant it in a 
friendly spirit, but it aggravates me.” 

“Friends are ’most always misjudged 
till a person wakes up and realizes,” 
averred Hiram, departing. ‘And good 
friends can afford to wait till they’re 
understood.” 

He went directly to the office of Doc- 
tor Bibb, where he found Mr. Hacker, 
Doctor Bibb, and Mr. Sneck waiting, 
according to orders. 

“The field is all clear, and we may 
as well turn loose the case,” reported 
Mr. Look. “I reckon that the hint I 
dropped will make him understand what 
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the matter is the moment he lays his 
eyes on the case. There’s one thing 
about Aaron Sproul—he never lags 
back when there’s duty to be done. 
He’ll grab in on this thing just the way 
we want him to.” 

He viewed Mr. Sneck with critical 
inspection. 

“You certainly do look the part, 
Sneck,” vouchsafed the chief of the 
conspirators. “You are speckled worse 
than the great wattled doodab that [ 
used to have in my circus. Now get 
that horse blanket well settled around 
your shoulders; you mustn’t get cold. 
It’s pretty sharp out to-day. But you 
understand that you must keep moving 
lively.” 

He opened a pasteboard box which 
he had brought to the -office earlier in 
the day and took out a woman’s hat. 

“You’re going to wear this,” he 
informed Sneck. “You needn’t be 
ashamed of it. I stole it out of my 
wife’s closet.” 

“You don’t expect I’m going to get 
out there in the main street and play 
Queen of Sheby, do you?” squeaked 
Mr. Sneck, his tones high with indig- 
nant protest. ‘‘What in the name of 
skedunk do you want me to wear a 
woman’s bunnit for?” 

“When a thing is played, it has got 
to be played right,” stated Mr. Look. 
“You are delirious. You have run 
away from a sick bed. You’re insane. 
By wearing a woman’s hat, you’ll show 
that you are insane.” 

“Insane? Get the stigmy of being 
insane onto me? No, sir! By the gin- 
ger-toed americaneezus, I won’t do it!” 

“But you only play insane. It’s de- 
lirium.” 

“T don’t care what it is. 


It’s being 
insane. Théy’ll forget that I have been 
in jail, but they’ll never forget that I 


have been insane. They’ll always hout 
me about it. Everybody will dodge me 
all the rest of my life. Nobody wiil 
ever admit that I have got over being 
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crazy. I'll never be able to get a job. 
I don’t propose to be shunned all the 
rest of my life—not for a short job at 
four-fifty a day.” 

“T see it coming,” said Hiram bale- 
fully. “You’re working up to another 
touch. Sneck, I’m a dangerous man 
when I get mad. You'd better not push 
me too far!” 

“I’m the one that’s being pushed,” 
wailed Mr. Sneck. “You never come 
to me like a man in the first place. First 
off, it was only a soft job at three dol- 
lars a day. That’s all you mentioned. 
Then it was jail! Then it was being 
plugged full of some kind of medi- 
combobalus that has made me _ look 
like a crocheted lamp mat dropped in 
red ink. You never warned me of none 
of them things when you started in on 
me. And now you ask me to be crazy, 
and you go to browbeating me because 
I don’t want to be crazy. You ain't 
played right with me. You just toled 


me on and on—and now you’ re blam- 


ing me.’ 

It was a_ passionate a and 
Hiram, in his heart, knew that the poor 
hostler had justification for his re- 
proaches. 

“Tl tell you what I’ll do, Sneck,” 
said the showman placatingly. “I'll 
make it an even five dollars.” 

“No, sir! I'll never do it!” shouted 
the patient ; and then he added, in low 
and wheedling tones: “That is, unless 
you can make it five-fifty! Seems as 
if you might be willing to do that much 
for me, under the circumstances. I’ve 
had my feelings rasped. Furthermore, 
being paid five-fifty would put me right 
on your side. Nobody could gimlet any- 


thing out of me with their questions— - 


providing anybody wants to ask ques- 
tions about this thing.” ° 

Hiram understood the sly threat, and 
cursed Mr. Sneck with much copious- 
ness of diction. But he agreed to the 
new tariff after he had relieved his 
mind. The patient tied on the woman’s 


hat, sighing as he eyed himself in the 
cracked mirror. 

“When you get in front of the county 
buildings and in sight of the sheriff’s 
windows, begin to frolic and kick and 
holler,” directed Hiram. “If anybody 
tries to grab you before Sproul comes 
out, dodge ’em and say something about 
smallpox. But go right along with him 
all supple. Just look wild-eyed and 
keep muttering. Don’t answer any 
questions and don’t make any talk.” 

“T don’t feel like making any talk,” 
said Mr. Sneck ruefully. “I know I’m 
only a hostler and have never stood 
very high in the world, but I’m human 
just the same, and have got feelings. 
I’ve been snydoodled into this thing far- 
ther’n I ever intended to go. I’m will- 
ing to act out comfortably crazy, but 
I'll be derned if I'll go to making a 
raving maniac of myself. If you ex- 
pect me to be a maniac and ruin my 
standing here forever, I’ve got to be 
paid extry for it.” 

“You have got every cent you’re 
going to get. You go out there and 
kick and frolic or I'll boot you from 
here down to the county buildings,” 
roared Mr. Look, and he fairly threw 
the patient out into the street. 

Shouts of the general populace with- 
out broke in upon the graceful speech 
which the Reverend Mr. Jaquith was 
making in the sheriff’s office. The 
sheriff was standing at attention, com- 
placently receiving the verbal bouquet, 
and eminent citizens palisaded the prin- 
cipals. 

The uproar outside became more in- 
sistent, and Mr. Jaquith halted. 

“There seems to be more or less dis- 
turbance out there,” stated a citizen 
who commanded a view of the street 
from the window. “Folks are running 
away from a crazy man, so I should 
judge.” 

“Business before pleasure is my 
motto, gents,’ declared Cap’n ee. 
hurrying to the window. 














He ran to Mr. Sneck, seized him by the scruff of his apparel, and rushed him up the steps and into 
the guardroom. 


He saw a grotesque individual who ~ 


was capering in circles. A horse 
blanket flapped about him, and a wom- 
an’s hat was canted over one ear. 

A fugitive saw the sheriff’s face at 
the window and came running up, beck- 
oning wildly. 

“He’s a smallpoxer who’s off’m his 
nut, sheriff. I reckon it’s up to you!” 

“T heard there was one loose some- 
wheres about,” Cap’n Sproul informed 


his auditors. ‘There ain’t any help for 
it—this meeting has got to take a re- 
cess.” 

He grabbed his hat and rushed out. 

In emergencies, Cap’n Sproul usually 
acted first and reflected afterward. He 
had seen a man who was endangering 
public safety; he recognized the duty ~ 
of an officer of the law. He ran to 
Mr. Sneck, seized him by the scruff of 
his apparel, and rushed him up the 
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steps and into the guardroom of the 
jail. Curiosity moved the eminent citi- 
zens, and they flocked into the guard- 
room to view the captive. 

The moment the sheriff entered and 
slammed the door, Doctor V. Bibb ap- 
peared from somewhere and tacked a 
placard on the door and hung up a red 
flag. 

“This whole place is under quaran- 
tine. Smallpox—you can’t come in,” 
he informed the citizens who had pur- 
sued as far as the steps. 

The door opened, and the eminent 
citizens within started to come out. 

“Nothing doing!” shouted Doctor 
Bibb, pushing them back with vigor. 
“You're all quarantined. It’s smallpox! 
You know what the law is about break- 
ing quarantine.” 

There was an uproar of protest from 
the eminent citizens. 

“Can’t help nothing about that,” de- 
clared the doctor. “The law is law. I 
didn’t make the law. If you’re fooling 


around a jail where you’ve got no busi- 
ness to be, then you’ve got to take your 


” 


own chances.” He put violent hands 
on the clergyman and rammed him 
back. “Look here, you folks outside,” 
clamored Doctor Bibb. “Organize a 
posse among yourself and help me keep 
these men in here. Do you want the 
plague spread all over this fair town of 
yours? Remember that you’ve got 
wives and sweethearts and children to 
protect.” 

Volunteers ran up the steps and 
helped him to push back the eminent 
citizens and to pull the door shut. 

“That’s rather more of a catch than 
we reckoned on when we set the net,” 
observed Hiram Look to Mr. Hacker, 
viewing the affair from a safe distance, 
“but I guess it clinches the matter all 
the more. Aaron Sproul is now safe 
in the arms of his countrymen till after 
that legislature adjourns.” 

“T don’t know about it,” complained 
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“They won’t keep that legislature in 
session, waiting overtime for this quar- 
antine to be raised. If they do, I'll make 
a holler about wasting the people’s 
money for political snigdom. Further- 
more, you understand how folks feel 
about smallpox! That legislature will 
never take any chances on summoning 
witnesses from this town. We’ve done 
a good job.” 

“Blast it to blazes, it’s too good! 
Them citizens ain’t going to fall for 
that quarantine till every doctor from 
Erie to Hackenny has had a squint at 
that case. You ought to have looked 
the ground over better before you 
turned the patient loose. What kind 
of a gor-rammed knitting bee was old 
Sproul having in his jail, anyway?” 

“T guess it must have been some kind 
of a party that I wasn’t let in on,” 
acknowledged Hiram. “It’s his own 
fault. He wasn’t showing the part of 
a friend in leaving me out.” 

“T have been warned about you since 
I have been here in the village,” whined 
Mr. Hacker. “My own plan was all 
right till you went to putting on so 
many trimmings. You always overdo 
a thing. That’s what they say! There’s 
going to be a lot of holler and hoorah 
over this. There ain’t going to be any 
gratitude from the sheriff. Where do 
I come in for my four hundred ?” 

“Are you joining ranks with that 
Sneck bloodsucker ?” inquired Hiram. 

“Well, a laborer is worthy of his hire. 
There’s good authority for that,” de- 
clared Mr. Hacker. 

Mr. Look fixed Mr. 
disconcerting gaze. 

“T ain’t so sure but what I'll turn 
State’s evidence in this thing, so to 
speak,” said the old showman. “I’m a 
citizen of the town here, and am more 
or less public-spirited, and I hate to see 
so many leading citizens, including ,the 
parson and the postmaster, standing up 
there in that window and looking wild- 
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Cap'n Sproul suddenly leaped out of his chair, went. across to Doctor Bibb, seized that amazed prac- 
titioner by his ears and, using them as handles, began to jerk the doctor’s head about. 


from their business. I reckon I'll tell 
the right and true story while you’re 
here in town, so that I can refer to 
you.” 

Mr. Hacker yanked out a watch with 
one hand and a time-table with the 
other. 

“Tt’s only what I might have ex- 
pected, trusting a man who used to be 
in the circus business.” 

“Are you especially proud of what 
you do summers and winters?” inquired 
Hiram, with sarcasm. 

“Thank gad, there’s a train out of 
this hell hole inside of five minutes!” 
raged Mr. Hacker. “I’m going back 
to the statehouse. There are plenty 
of pirates up there, too, but they don’t 
steal from each other.” 

After his partner in guile had hur- 
ried away, Hiram rubbed his nose medi- 
tatively and stared across at the county 
buildings. 

“Having got good riddance to that 
bad rubbage,” he mused, “I reckon I'll 

set tight. I’ve got to depend on that 


crab of a Sneck to keep still—but if 
five-fifty per hasn’t plugged him, then 
I miss my guess.” 

The eminent citizens spent that night 
in jail. . 

Distinguished doctors came flocking 
to town, summoned by the secretary of 
the State board of health, who had 
been called by wire from the capitai 
city. By midnight, plug hats were 
thatching the walls of Sheriff Sproul’s 
office. However, the physicians were 
deaf to the appeals of the eminent citi- 
zens. The case of Mr. Sneck, it was 
stated, required careful investigation 
and long consultation. 

Doctor Bibb was called into that con- 
ference, but meekly said that he would 
defer to the opinions of the others, and 
he had little to say. He sat in a corner 


’ and twitched his thumbs. 


Cap’n Sproul kept vigil in another 
corner, elbows on his knees, staring at 
Doctor Bibb with a malevolence which 
plainly made that gentleman nervous. 

With the gray dawn, the sheriff's 
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temper had been whetted to a wire 
edge. The mumble of the consulting 
physicians who were discussing multi- 
locular and unilocular cells and the rest 
of the details of the case of Mr. Sneck 
was going on and on, Cap’n Sproul 
suddenly leaped out of his chair, went 
across to Doctor Bibb, seized that 
amazed practitioner by his ears, and, 
using them as handles, began to jerk 
the doctor’s head about. 

“Dum blast ye!” shouted the cap’n, 
silencing the consultation. “I’ll pump 
the truth of this matter out of you if I 
yank the head off’m ‘your shoulders! 
You have been lying, and I have seen 
that you’ve been lying! Own up!” 

“Protect me!” wailed Doctor Bibb. 
“T ask help—professional courtesy, gen- 
tlemen!” 

“Everybody keep his hands off!” 
commanded the cap’n with his quarter- 
deck tones. “You may be willing to 
let an old flub of a hoss doctor fool 
you, but he can’t come it over me. Hime 
Look is at the bottom of this. He 
didn’t come in here warning me about 
smallpox just for the sake of passing 
the time o’ day. Come! Out with it, 
Bibb! Else you go into the doghole!” 

“It doesn’t seem to me that you have 
the right, sheriff, to > one of the 
doctors ventured. : 

“T’m running my office to suit my- 
self,” broke in Cap’n Sproul. “I don’t 
know medicine, but I know men, and 
I know there’s something behind this 
affair.” He continued to manhandle 
Doctor Bibb. “I'll hold onto these ears 
of yours and begin to jounce you in 
about ten seconds,” he warned. 

Realizing that there was no champion 
. for him, the doctor, hoping. to gain im- 
munity by confession, came across. 

Then the physicians took their plug 
hats and departed; and on the heels 
of the party went Mr. Sneck, dodging 
the toe of the sheriff’s boot. 

For two days Cap’n Sproul kept 
sedulously within his office. By the 


continued itching of his thumbs and the 
prickling of his hair, Cap’n Sproul real- 
ized that he was in no fit mood to meet 
Hiram Look. 

But when the sheriff received a let- 
ter from the secretary of the special 
investigating committee of the legisla- 
ture, he clapped on his hat and hunted 
up the apprehensive Mr. Look. 

He said no word to Mr. Look; he 
merely handed over the letter. 

SHeriFF AARON SPROUL. 

Sir: We have to inform you that it was 
the general sentiment of the committee that 
it would not be necessary to investigate your 
administration of your office. It was well 
known that you were faithful and efficient. 
But we regret to inform you that on ac- 
count of recent occurrences which seem to 
reflect on the management of your affairs, 
giving the appearance that there was a plot 
to keep you from any call from this- com- 
mittee, you will now be required to appear 
and give an explanation and submit to an 
investigation. Respectfully, 

Puineas Carp, Secretary. 


Cap’n Sproul and Hiram Look ex- 
changed stares. 

The cap’n did not speak. 

“There’s only one thing to do,” fal- 
tered Hiram, after atime. “It’s for me 
to go up to the statehouse and make 
a clean breast and tell ‘em what a 
damnation fool I was and get you out 
the best I can—and, of course, I can get 
you out by taking it all on myself and 
showing this State that [’m a jackass. 
All is, ’'ll do it! IT’ll start in an hour.” 

Cap’n Sproul bowed and turned on 
his _ heel. 

“T wish you'd say that you appreciate 
what I’m doing, Aaron,” pleaded Mr. 
Look. “It would make it easier!” 

But the sheriff kept on walking. 

Then Hiram, seeking comfort and 
justification, even if he furnished them 
himself, raised his trembling voice and 
called: 

“Whatever else you may think, 
Aaron, you’ve got to admit that in an 
emergency like this, there’s nothing like 
having friends!” 





Everyday Ailments 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 


Canadian stamps. 


Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 
of the notice always printed at the end of this department. 


Sometimes even, 


the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.—EDITORS. 


T is the neglect of commonplace ills 
that leads to physical disability— 
with consequent undermining of 

health and beauty. Healthy people are 
like healthy trees—they grow more 
beautiful with age. But the average 
person fades almost with the passing 
of youth, because of the many physical 
imperfections that are allowed to per- 
sist until they develop into actual dis- 
ease, or, if not that, until they mold the 
individual into what might be termed a 
“travesty upon the human form divine.” 

Among these imperfections is mouth 
breathing, due to adenoid growths, 
which results in actual deformity of the 
jaw and malformation of the body gen- 
erally. Owing to the fact that an in- 
sufficient amount of air reaches the 
lungs, these organs cannot expand; 
therefore the chest does not develop, 
but remains narrow and immature even 
after adult height is attained. The blood 
is not properly aérated in the lungs, and 
consequently does not carry through the 
body the amount of oxygen necessary 
to healthy growth. In this way, every 
organ in the body, as well as the mind 
itself, is prevented from attaining per- 
fect development. 

Naturally,’ persons who are habitual 

mouth breathers become ready prey to 
any infection with which they come in 


contact, especially diseases of the nose 
and throat. A good deal of attention 
is now being given to mouth breathing 
and dental conditions among school 
children by our public health boards, 
and this codperation of the school with 
the home is highly desirable, for the 
growing generation will show very few 
mouth breathers, and, therefore, very 
few in whom beautiful physical devel- 
opment has been marred by troubles 
that are easily remedied in childhood. 
Habitual mouth breathers and those 
handicaped with narrow nostrils almost 
invariably suffer from “colds” of one 
sort or another, with the change of sea- 
sons. The delicate lining of the nose, 
throat, and bronchial tubes becomes 
congested, and in many instances the 
process of breathing, of which we are 
unconscious in health, becomes almost 
impossible. It is very foolish to allow 
these conditions to “cure” themselves ; 
this they rarely do. Instead, the tissues 
already lacking in vigor are weakened, 
and each attack renders them more sus- 
ceptible to another. Persons with this 
tendency should build up the system to 
the highest degree of health of which it 
is capable, and maintain it there. Foods 
that make blood, tonics that do the 
same, with plenty of sunshine, fresh 
air, and rest, will affect a miraculous 











Pains in the chest often yield to simple home 
remedies. 


change in those burdened with this dif- 
ficulty. 

Simple forms of home treatment will 
usually arrest the fury of a cold or 
sore throat if taken in time. The full- 
ness or stuffiness in the head can be 
relieved by inhalations of steam from 
very hot water to which listerine or 
menthol has been added. As soon as a 
passage has been cleared through the 
nose by the penetrating steam, it is a 
good practice to snuff some of the liquid 
up the nostrils. When the acute condi- 
tion has been controlled, douching the 
nasal passages and throat with salt wa- 
ter on arising and on retiring will prove 
very beneficial; and it is well to keep 
this up, as the salt solution not only 
cleanses and purifies, but strengthens 
the parts. 

Pains in the chest, so frequently 
passed by with a shrug as “muscu- 
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lar,” often yield to simple home reme- 
dies—a mustard plaster, for instance. 
The “store” plasters give the necessary 
amount of counterirritation, but not the 
heat, and this is the most valuable fea- 
ture of a freshly prepared homemade 
plaster of any kind. For adults, equal 
parts of flour and mustard should be 
mixed with hot water. For children— 
and old people—more flour should be 
added. 

A flannel cloth wrung out of hot 
water and sprinkled with spirits of 
turpentine makes an effective remedy 
for a pain in the chest accompanied by 
an irritating bronchial cough. The 
cloth should be laid over the upper part 
of the chest and covered with another 
cloth, so that all the warmth is retained. 
It should be changed frequently. 

There is nothing more attractive, es- 
pecially in a woman, than a low, well- 
modulated voice. American women, 
owing principally to the rigors of the 
climate, do not, as a rule, possess this 
attraction. Indeed, we have been se- 
verely and harshly criticized on this 
score by our European cousins. How- 
ever, while there are many other fac- 
tors besides our climate responsible for 
the lack of beautiful tonal elements in 
our voices, we are improving in this re- 
spect, and there is no reason why we 
should not so strengthen our throats 
that we may even become a nation of 
songbirds. 

The human voice is one of the great, 
awe-inspiring marvels of nature. It is 
the truest medium of expression at our 
command. It runs the gamut of human 
emotions, faithfully representing every 
sensation of which the soul is capable. 
It expresses the inward thought more 
truly than the eyes, which are termed 
the windows of the soul, and outweighs 
any amount of mental culture in con- 
veying true warmth of heart. It be- 
hooves all of us, then, to watch the voice 
if we do not want to be surprised into 
telling tales upon ourselves. 
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The larynx, which is the organ of 
phonation or of the voice, is an exceed- 
ingly complicated and delicate organ, 
intimately connected with all the other 
structures by its situation. The true 
vocal cords are the parts concerned in 
the formation of the voice. They are 
moved by eleven delicate muscles, and 
are set in vibration, like the reed of 
an organ, by the air passing in expira- 
tion between them. The perfection and 
accuracy of the voice de- 
pend upon the perfect ad- 
justment of the cords. 
The quality of the voice 
depends upon the, shape 
and size of the parts 
above the vocal cords in 
the pharynx and in the 
nose. So the gift of song 
lies not in the individual, 
but merely in the struc- 
tural formation of what 
is called the “voice box.” 
The speaking voice is de- 
pendent upon the same 
structures, and whatever 
affects them affects it. 
People living in warm, 
equable climates are us- 
ually possessed of more 
melodious voices than 
others, and do not, of 
course, suffer to the ex- 
tent we do, for instance, 
with all sorts of throat 
affections. 

In order to reach the lungs, the air 
must pass through the larynx, so it will 
readily be seen how trying the rapid 
changes in temperature so common with 
us must be to the vocal cords. It will 
also be evident why mouth breathing, 
gum chewing, and any habit that ex- 
poses the throat to undiluted air, is per- 
nicious. Properly respired air is heated, 
and, to a certain extent, freed from 
germs, in the nasal chambers before it 
reaches the throat; it is also properly 
moistened, and moist, fresh air is as 
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necessary to the throat as food is to 
the stomach. 

We realize the crying necessity for 
fresh air to a greater degree than we 
ever have before; we live more out 
of doors; we take our pleasures 
more out in the open; we no longer 
dry out our respiratory tracts with 
superheated air in our homes and 
office buildings. We do not, however, 
appreciate the value of cold water as 





Lemon juice or hot lemonade for colds. 


a tonic, as an invigorator, to the ex- 
tent that we should. Simply holding 
fresh, cold water in the mouth restores 
the throat wl.en it is dry and weary 
from excessive use or prolonged ex- 
posure to heat or dry air. A sore throat 
is quickly relieved by compresses of 
cold water. So-called ‘“clergyman’s 
sore throat”—temporary loss of voice, 
due to prolonged use—can be overcome 
by absolute rest and the cold-water 
treatment. Hoarseness, when caused 
by a cold, can be successfully treated by 
allowing small pieces of ice—about the 
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size of a cherry—to dissolve in the 
mouth ; by this means the swollen vocal 
cords are reduced, the tissues are re- 
freshed, and the tonic effect is consid- 
erable. 

Huskiness of the voice often results 
from an accumulation of phlegm around 
the vocal cords. The effort to dislodge 
this not only creates an unpleasant im- 
pression upon others, but puts a painful 
strain upon the structures of the throat. 
The juice of lemon “cuts” the mucous 
and relieves the condition; rock candy 
and genuine lemon “drops,” allowed to 
dissolve in the mouth, afford temporary 
relief. Medicated troches are an ex- 
cellent thing to have on hand, if this 
condition of the throat is of frequent 
occurrence. Those made of fruits, such 
as prunes, currants, and the like, with 
gum arabic, sugar, a little aromatic pow- 
der, and other simple ingredients, can 
be furnished by any first-class pharma- 
cist, and will be found efficacious. 

The predisposition to throat and vo- 
cal troubles can be entirely overcome in 
time through local cold-water treatment 
and general cold-water bathing, espe- 
cially the application of cold water to 
the spine. If the shock is too great at 
first, a cool spray may be tried. Wring- 
ing a Turkish towel out of cold water 
and vigorously rubbing it over the body 
is a good way to begin the cold-water 
treatment. This can be followed with 
the spray, then with a shower bath, and 
finally with the cool plunge. The tonic 
effect of this treatment upon the system 
surpasses all others. 

A simple cough, such as sometimes 
accompanies a heavy cold, usually dis- 
appears with the other symptoms; if it 
does not, no time should be lost in con- 
sulting a physician. Meanwhile, it can 
do no harm, and may do good, to em- 
ploy Brown Mixture, either in liquid 
form or as lozenges. 
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Indigestion is perhaps the most com- 
mon of all human ailments. It is not 
always due to overeating. Just as nerve 
fatigue affects the voice, so physical and 
mental strain retards the digestive proc- 
esses. As a rule, however, the stomach 
is neglected, and no thought is given to 
the character or quantity of food con- 
sumed until distressing symptoms sound 
the alarm. 

When gas arises and presses pain- 
fully upon the heart, a half teaspoonful 
of bicarbonate of soda in a glass of hot 
water usually affords prompt relief. If 
there is a desire to vomit, it should be 
encouraged, as unloading the stomach is 
the speediest way to end the trouble. A 
severe chill may precede an attack ; hot 
water, sipped slowly, with a hot-water 
compress at the feet and a mustard 
plaster over the stomach, will bring 
quick relief; the plaster must be quite 
hot. 

After the acute symptoms have sub- 
sided, the entire intestinal tract should 
be swept clean with castor oil. The 
objections to this excellent remedy can 
be overcome by keeping on hand the 
following tasteless mixture: 


Castor oil 


Sks6W6 USES OSCRORSS ES 8 ounces 
Oil of wintergreen..............- 10 minims 
Oil of cinnamon......... consceeed Minims 
MINTURN 6.0:0.00%-n000d000ss or 2% grains 
ES ee Y% ounce 


For several days after an attack, the 
diet should consist of milk, rice, farina, 
and similar bland foods. 

Fatigue shows itself in various ways. 
It often affects the appetite, or gives 
rise to nervous headache, or to neu- 
ralgic pains. A simple method of re- 
lieving the tension is to remove all tight 
clothing, to slip on a loose gown, and to 
lie flat on the back upon a hard bed 
or the floor. Relax completely; shut 


out all the world for an hour. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 
Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Do not send Canadian stamps 
or coins. Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
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Biscuit 
At Their Best 


No wonder these biscuit are 
fresh and good! The National 
Biscuit Company insists that 
every biscuit be the best 
possible. Flour, butter, eggs, 
fruit and other materials, are 
specially selected. Preparation 
and baking are done with 
utmost skill amid absolute 
cleanliness. 


The National Biscuit 
Company bakes many kinds of 
biscuit for you—sweetened 
and unsweetened. You can 
get them from the nearby 
grocery store, which is con- 
stantly supplied by the Coast- 
to-Coast distribution service 
of the National Biscuit 
Company. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 





GINGER SNAPS 





Snappy and spicy. The grocer man sells them 


to grown-ups and growing-ups. Five cents. 





Uneeda Biscuit 
A perfect food—a sustaining food—the 


nutritious food made from flour. Five cents. 


com 


Graham Crackers 
Five and ten cents, 
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“T think of AINSLEE’S as my alma mater.”—A/lan Dale. 


ALAN DALE 


the most widely quoted dramatic critic 
in America, after several years of travel 
through other magazines, is 


Back Home in Ainslee’s 


His stage articles—satirical, humorous, 
pungent, or all three, depending en- 
tirely upon Mr. Dale’s mood—begin in 
Ainslee’s for November. In the same 
issue you will find a wealth of good 
fiction by 


CHARLES BELMONT DAVIS 
VICTOR ROUSSEAU 
ALICIA RAMSEY 
I. A. R. WYLIE 
JOSEPH ERNEST 
GEORGE WESTON 
CONSTANCE SKINNER 
WALTER PRICHARD EATON, etc. 


The next of Albert Payson Terhune’s fascinating 


“super-women” is 


NELL GWYNN: THE LAUGHING SIREN 


AINSLEE’S for NOVEMBER 


On sale October 13th 15 cents the copy 
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| Men Who Roll Thete Own Cigarettes 


know the importance of using the best “papers” obtainable. 
They know that Riz La Croix cigarette papers are the best 
that money can buy — famous the world over for superior 
quality that never fails to give the greatest satisfaction. 


RIZ LA 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 
FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


Your favorite tobacco is easily 
rolled into round, firm cigarettes 
with Riz La Croix papers. 
Cigarettes that hold their 
shape, draw welland give you 
a fine flavor, free from the 
slightest paper-taste. Thelight- 
ness, thinness, natural adhesive- 
ness and perfect combustion of FREE 
Riz La Croix guarantee these FP: a 5 
desirable properties. Made from Booklete—one about RIZ 
the best flax-linen—a pure vegeta- 












LA CROIX Cigarette Papers, 

bl i is I white the other showing how to “ Roll 
A. peed Riz Croix insures in U.S. on request. Address The American 
healthful enjoyment. Tobacco Co., Room 1819, 111 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 


YourOwn" cigarettes—sent anywhere 
Sane en eae en em en ere ee ee ea en oe ee Se PR Te 
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F you do not care to send 

I for the mahogany box 

; of 50, ask your dealer 

_— pie for case of ten, This is the 

: , greatest novelty box in the 

cigarette business. The box 

will make a hit with you, 

but the cigarettes will make 
you want them always, 
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Bad Cigarettes 


Plain or Cork Tip. Made of Selected Pure 
Turkish Tobacco, with a distinctive blend 
which is appreciated by smokers of dis- 
crimination and taste. 50 Bud Cigarettes 
securely packed in Mahogany Wood Boxes, 
with Brass Hinges and Spring Catch. Send 
us $1.00 for box of 50. Sent postpaid to 
any address; you'll be glad to smoke ’em. 


The Bud Cigarette Co., 2 Rector St., N. Y. City 








SEND US FIFTEEN CENTS | 


“SECRETS OF PITCHING” 


BY 
BURT L. STANDISH 


A thoroughly new hand book on the art of pitching 
every curved ball known to the big leaguers. It is 
profusely illustrated and shows how the ball must 
be held to pitch the spitball, knuckleball, false rise, 
deadspin, the jump, fadeaway and every other ball. 
It tells how to watch bases, how to size up the 
batter, and how to work with the catcher. 

















YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 


TURKO CIGARETTE ROLLER 
Sent postpaid for 25 cts. Address, 


Turko Roller Co., Box 38, Station H, New York City 





Altogether, it is a book that every baseball player 
and fan ought to have—no matter how much they 
know about the game. 


PRICE FIFTEEN CENTS, POSTPAID 
STREET & SMITH, 79 Seventh Avenue, N. ¥.C, 
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DON’T STAY TOO FAT 


COMFORT, health and fashion demand right physical pro- 
portions. You can reduce the flesh on your entire body, 
or any part, by wearing one of Dr. Jeanne Walter’s famous rub- 
ber garments for men and women a few hours a day. 
The safe and quick way toreduce is by per- 
spiration. Endorsed by leading physicians. 







FROWN ERADICATOR . $2.00 
CHIN REDUCER . 00 
NECK AND CHIN REDUCER 3.00 
BUST RE 5.00 


ABDOMINAL REDUCER . 6.00 
Also Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets, etc., 
for the purpose of reducing the flesh any- 
where desired. Invaluable to those suffering 
from rheumatism. 

Write at once for further particulars. 


DR. JEANNE A. K. WALTER 
Rust ted 00 Inventor and Patentie 

Made from Dr. Watts fous 353 Fifth Avenue New York 
reducing rubber with Coutil bac (Opposite the Waldorf) 

















EARN $2,000 TO $10,000 A YEAR A 


We will teach you to be a high grade salesmen, in eight 


weeks at home and assure you ite ition 
number of renee firms who offer our vetudenta opportun 
ities to earn Big Pay while they are learning. No former 
experience cal red. Write today for articular list of hun- 
dreds of good dopenings and testimonials from. hundreds of our 
students now i $100 to $500 amonth. Address nearest Office. 
Dept. 504 NATIONAL news TRAINING A ASSN. 
Chica, San Francisco 








:; POCKET EDITIONS :: 


Sheldon's Letter Writer; Shirley’s Lover's Guide; Woman's 
Secrets, or How to Be Beautiful; Guide to Etiquette; Physical 
Health Culture; Frank Merriwell’s Book of Physical Develop- 
ment; National Dream Book; Zingara Fortune Teller; The 
Art of Boxing and Self-defense; The Key to Hypnotism; U. S. 
Army Physical Exercises, 


Street & Smith, Publishers, 79-89 Seventh Ave., New York 


OWN A BUSINESS 
WE WILL HELP YOU. 


| made $88.16 first three days,"* writes Mr. Reed, of 
Ohio. Mr. Woodward earns $170 a month. Mr. L 
Smith turned out $301 in two weeks. ev. Crawford 
made $7.00 first day. See what they have done, judge 
what you can do. 


LET US START YOU 


in Gold, Silver, Nickel and metal plating. Prof. 
Gray’s new electro machine plates on watches, 
jewelry. tableware and metal goods. Prof. Gray's 

ew seme Lee prunes Process latest method. 











come out instantly with — 
brilliant, penieree thick plate, gua 
anteed 3 t yrs. No polishing oe 
wetnaimes Every family, hotel 
and restaurant want goo.s 
plated. 


PLATERS HAVE ALL 
THEY CAN DO. 


People bring it. You can hire 
boys to do the plating as we 
do, Men and women gather work for smal! per cent. bef iB is fine 
PR way to do it better. No ex ee required, we you. 

eclpes, Formulas, Trade Seorets Outfits ready for wart when 


| bout ten nents to do $1.00 worth of plating. 
rosatved. Materials cost about cen C raee. i 


oot tow lan, testimonials, og and SAMPLE 
us your Address anyw 


GRAY & PLATING WORKS, 
888 Gray Build: he Cincinnati, 0 


Please mention this magazine 











OU have ambition. What you need 
now is the grit-your-teeth determina- 
tion to say, “I will.” “I w// get out of the 
rut; I w7// learn more; I w// earn more.” 


Man, when you make up your mind to be well 
paid, to be a success, no power on earth can 
keep you down. All that you need is training. 


If you can read and write, the International 
Correspondence Schools will do the rest. It has 
helped thousands and thousands of men in your 
very: circumstances to ‘“‘get up,” to hold good 
jobs, to make good money. 


Lift up your head, throw out your chest and 
say, “I will.” Now, prove your mettle by mark- 
ing and mailing this coupon new. Before 
turning this page—say, again, “I will’— 
and mean it. Mail the coupon NOW. 


[INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 
Box 899 SCRANTON, PA. 


| Explain, without further obiigation on my part, ow 
I can qualify for the position before which I mark 


AL ENGINEERING ADVERTISING 

Lighting Window nies 

Railways Show Card W 

Wiring Lettering and Sag Painting 
Expert ILLUSTRATING 

ENGINEERING [|DESIGNING 

Drafting BOOKKEEPING 

Stenography and gat 

Higher Accounting 

Railway Accounting 

Commercial La 

GOOD ENGLISH FoR EV'YONE 

tbe. ichers Course 

English Branches 

CIVIL SERVICE 






Mapping 
AND SUPT. 


Textile -iaaamenass i," 


cw 
|Ohemistr: poe 
AUTO RUNNING Freneh 


Motor Boat Ranaing tallan 
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| Name 
Present Occupation 
| Street and No. 
City. State. 
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Two big features in the 
next issue of Popular 
Magazine, on sale Octo- 
ber 7th: A complete 
novel by W. B. M. 
Ferguson, and the first 
quarter of a novel by 
Ralph D. Paine. Both 
of them are the kind 
of stories that put 


66 9 sé 99 


pop 
the Popular. 


BELOW ES 





and you” in 











Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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PERFECT CUT 





And here’s 
the reason: 


Free Examination! 


diamond— 
thousands we illustrate in our catalogue 
We ship entirely at our expense —allow full 
examination and comparison without obligat- 
ms 5 yon to buy. Absolute satisfaction assured 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


GENUINE 


You prove our claims yourself at 
fr expense! Select any carat size 
choose any mounting from the 


y buying the Basch way. 


State and Quincy Sts. 


ives you expert facts n b 
ligentiv. Helpful guide to select gifts t 
i ousands of illustrations of 
ds, watches, platinum and gold jewelry, 


FREE DIAMOND BOOK COUPON 
= 


nm 
verwere, cut glass, etc.—all priced to you remark- 


DIAMONDS 97 er: 








1915 Basch De Luxe 
x Diamond Book, FREE 


Complete, valuable and authoritative! 
ou to buy intel- 


all 
sil- 


ably igures. You cannotafford to buy your 

Lat mond OF jewelry without a copy of fs je! : 

alogue. ail coupen or wri us a letter or pos! 
card for free copy, . 























Deepest wrinkles, crow’s feet, as well as finest lines, 
completely and quickly vanish. Face becomes firm, smooth, 
fresh, 


skin. 


mula lo remove traces of age, 
illuess or worry: 1 oz, of pure 


Powdered 
SAXOLITE 


dissolved in 32 pt. witeh hazel; use as a 
face wash. The effect is almost magical, 


and you look vears younger. No harm to tenderest 
Get wenuine Saxolite (powdered) at any drug store, 


Wrinkles|, 


Thousands have snuecessfully used this for- 








ROYAL BOOK C C0. * Box 25 







HOWTO MAKELOVE 


(NEW BOOK) Tells how to Get 
Acquainted; How to B gin Courtship 
aa How to Court a Bashful Girl; to Woo a 
\} Widow; to win an Heiress; t ow to catch 

a Rich Bachelor; how to manage your 
beau to make him | (tape show tomake 
our fellow or girl love you; what todo 
oe and after the wedding. Tells 
— things necessary for Lovers to 
now, Sample copy by mail 10 cents. 

. Norwalk, Conn. 


Lj 
y) 








j hia gute, safe mille. Every woman 
copy now 


New Cook Book 
Write for it today 
A practical, every day help for 
the housewife and hostess—gives 
a hundred special, choice, tested 
recipes for using Carnation Milk 
(evaporated) for weipowes. and in 
delicious dishes and desse 
Il Tasteaned 3 in natural colors. Shows the 
in the use of 
ould have a copy at hand. 
now and receive hy by return mail, 
lensed 





Write for your 
Pecifie © Stuart » SEATTLE, WASH., U. 8. 











A®THUR FURNISS, 13 years old, son 
of Mr. A. J. Furniss, 647 So. 2ist 
St., Louisville, Ky., was afflicted with 
a deformed foot, due to paralysis. He 
came to us December 12, 1914. These 
photographs convince you beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that his foot was 
made straight and strong here. Read 
also this evidence in black and white: 


“Both Mrs. Furniss and myself are more than pleased 
with Arthur’s condition on his arrival home after 5 months’ 
treatment at the McLain S:anit.rium. He is continuing to 
improve. Whenever we can say a good word for your 
institution we will certainly do it.” A. J. FURNISS. 


DEFORMITIES 


For thirty years this private institu- 
tion has been devoted exclusively to 
the treatment cf Club Feet, Spinal 
Diseases and Curvature, Infantile Pa- 
ralysis, Hip Disease, Bow Legs, Knock 
Knees, Wry Neck, etc., especially as 
found in children and young adulis. 
Complete modern equipment. 

Write for information and our book, 
“Deformities and Paralysis” — also 
book of references. Both free. 


THE McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
954 Aubert Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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You Can Weigh 4 
Exactly What / 
You Should 









reduced 32,000 women 
and have duit upas many 
more—scientifically,naturally, 
without drugs, in the privacy of their 
own rooms; I can build up your vitality 
—at the same time I strengthen your 
heart action; can teach you to breathe, 
to stand, to walk and to correct such 
ailments as nervousness, torpid liver, 
constipation, indigestion, etc. 

One pupil writes: ‘*I weigh 83 Ibs. less ons 

I have gained wonderfully in strength.*’ 

other says: ‘‘Last May I weighed 100 = 

this May I weigh 126, and oh! I feel so well,” 


| Write today for my free booklet 
SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 81 .624 So. Michigan Boulevard., Chicago 
Author of “ Beauty a Duty,” for sale at 
all bookstores 











Discouraged About Your 
Complexion? 


THEN TRY 
Dr. James P. Campbell’s Safe 
Arsenic Complexion Wafers | 
They are guaranteed to quickly beautify 

the complexion, clearing tue skin of pim- | 
ples, blackheads, wrinkles, redness and 
sallow skin. Do not hesitate to give them 
a trial; test their wonderful beauty building 
efficacy. Their cost is trifling. Try Camp- 
bell’s Wafers—they put you in perfect 
condition, build up the system, removing 
all impurities from the blood, the real cause of all skin 
affectiuns. Actnow—send for a box—50c. and $1.00 by 
mail in plain cover on receipt of price from the 

Richard Fink Co., Dept. 54, 396 Broadway, N. Y. 


Every druggist can get Dr. Campbell's Arsenic Wafers for you 


from his wholesale dealer. 


OF THAT F AT 


FREE TRIAL, TREATMENT 

Sent on request. Ask for my pay when reduced 
offer. My treatment has reduced at the rate of a pound 
aday. No dieting, no exercise, absolutely safe and 
sure method. Let me send you proof at my expense. 
DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician, 





























State New York, 36 E. Third Street, New York, Desk 227 





36034 


DOWN 


our easy payment system 


anc 10% MONTHLY 


diamond 


strictly confidential 
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Full credit allowed on exchange 
Write today for Catalogue Nu 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 





NEW INVENTION 


BRAND NEW SELF-HEATING IRON 
Makes and contains its own heat. Works while it's 
heating—heats while it’s working. SAVES MILES 
OF STEPS, Economical 'E—Convenient. Used 

anywhere, any room, on porch or under 


shade tree, Clothes ironed better in half 
thetime. No waiting, stopping to cha: 
BR Size 


‘e pe, 

t. Neat, durable, com- 

pact. No . DO fittings standing out 

\ at back or tide to bother. 4 088, 

| ierep odes meget. “Beles ion, 

nary » Price low. 

here. roming. for 30 

FREE TRIAL —- Not 

— = fast gue Guaran — 
—only name an 


“AGENTS MAKE MONEY 


Quick—Sure—Easy. All year b 
pn Selis Itself. Experience unnec- 
oneary- Every home a prospect. All can 
afford. Even 2 or 3 sales a day gives $27 to 
$40 a week profit. Easy to sell 6 to12aday. 
Write today for description, money mak- 
ing plans and how to get FREE Sample. 


C. BROWN MFG. CO. 4667 Brown Bidg. Cincinnati, 0. 





Pa Toe oe 8 8 8 = | 
My Magazine “Investing for Profit” 
~~ FREE for Six Months 


Send me your bag ne cnvaanens ait pe Armee 88 right NOW an NOW and 1 will send 
you investing for Profit nagazine absolutely free jor six 
months, It tells how tv get the utmost earnings from your 
money—how to tell good | investments — how to pick the 
most prolitable of sound invest'ents. It reveals how 
bankers and capitalists ake $1,000 grow te $22,000—in 
fact gives you the vital investing information that should 
enable you to make your money grow proportionately. I 
have decided this month to vive 506 six month subscriptions 

vesting for Profit FREE! Every copy is 


Worth at Least $10 


to every investor—perhaps a fortune, Send your name 
and address now, mention this paper and gct a Free intro- 
ductory subscription. Conditions may prevent repeating 
this offer. Better take it now. You'll be willing to puy 1l0c 
acopy after you have read it six months, 


H. L. BARBER, Pub., R418 30 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
BHmHRH He EE 


New York College of Music 


Directors: Carl Hein, August Fraemcke. 
Thorough instruction in all branches of music 
by 40 eminent instructors. Send for Cata- 
logue, Dept. A. 

128, 130 East 58th Street, New York City. 


— <4 it Jt 
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MONTHLY 


tenors 


| DIAMONDS ON CREDIT iF 


AVE money on your diamonds, watches and jewelry by 
buying from our new Catalogue de luxe, which e xplains 
We are Importers and guarantee 


you every advantage in price and quality 20% DOWN 





Guarantee certificate with each 


Tr ansact 


W. SWEET & CO. <?%*) 





Please mention this magazine wlen answering advertisements. 
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In the fingers of the left hand, Spread the tobacco the length Then place your two thumbs RollCigarette onlowerfingers, 
1 hold paper, curved, to receive 2 of the paper, making it slightly 3 next to each otherin the middle index fingers moving up. Wi 
the tobacco, poured with the hollow in the centre. of the paper in this position. thumbs gently force edge of 


right hand. 


How To “Roll Your Own” | 


It’s a simple, easy process. You can do it 


paper over the tobacco. — 


ae 
Se 





Shape the Cigarette by rolling 


with your eyes shut after a little practice. And it withthe thembs so you drew 


them apart. 


what a joy is the fresh, fragrant cigarette of — 
“Bull” Durham rolled by your own hand to 
your own liking! You “roll your own” with 
“Bull” and note the difference. 








Le bs ~ 


GENUINE 6 i. ee 


‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


All over the world men of energy and 7 moisten the projecting edge of 
action are rolling “Bull” into cigarettes. It’s the : 
smart smoke—the lively smoke—the mild smoke. 


“Bull” Durham, made of “bright” Vir- 


ginia-North Carolina leaf, has a mellow-sweet- 








ing the paper. The Cigarette is 
now ready to smoke. 


ness that is unique and an aroma that is 8 Siscniet guetaei 


unusually pleasing. 


Start “rolling your own” with “Bull” Dur- _ 
ham today and you'll never again be satisfied , 
with any other kind of a{ 
Y cigarette. 


4 FRE An Illustrated Book- 
let, showing correct 

§ way to “Roll Your Own” Cigarettes, | / ’ 
and a package of cigarette papers, \\*t<*)¢ Mokine Ths nnn 
will both be mailed, free, to any S 
address in United States on request. Address 
“Bull” Durham, Durham, N. C., Room 1308. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 







Ask for FREE pack- 
age of ‘‘papers’’ 
with each Sc sack 


































Write wt on the 
atl the time 


Make your Kodak story of the children doubly valuable, 
by dating every negative, by making brief notes that will 
help, in after years, to recall happily to memory the incident 
that led to the taking of the picture 

Dressed for her first party. ‘The first school day. Bob’s first skates. 
Mary’s fourth birthday. —A thousand such important events should be 
titled on the negatives. It’s a simple process with an 


Autographic Kodak 


Autographic Kodaks from $6.00 up. Autographic films at the same price 
as other Kodak films. Kodak catalogue free at your dealer’s or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., RocuEster, N.Y., The Kodak City. 




















